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VII.—THE 
r VHE curses which have been Impre 
| cated on Shakespeare's commentators 
are really superfluous. Quisque suos 
patimur manes; we all carry our own 
hells about with us in a sense of our own 
futility. Who can say anything worth 
saying about Shakespeare, especially any 

thing worth saying that has not been said 
before 7? I remember a painter, a friend 
of my own, who was asked to write an 
ticle on Velasquez. ‘‘ What can I say 
ibout Velasquez?” he asked, indignantly. 
‘Velasquez was an artist. What more 
ean you say?” On those principles the 
trade of commenting would expire The 
curse, moreover, has now fallen on me 
in double measure. <A correspondent of 
the Psychical Society has lately suggested 
that some psychical reason accounts for 
the way in which things disappear. Scott, 
in his Journal, attributes these ‘* fallings 
from us, vanishings”’ of our’ books and 
manuscripts, to diabolical agencies. Per 


haps the curse on commentators is work 


ing, for scarce any of my Shakespearian 
library and apparatus can be discovered 


by research Of all book-hunting, the 
chase after our own books, on our own 
shelves, is oftentimes the most vain and 
laborious. I can hardly find, in the mat 
ter of the Tempest, a commentating ally 
except M. Jules Lemaitre, in Impressions 
de Thédtre (Cinquiéme Série). There is 
one comfort in reading M. Lemaitre: we 
are listening to the natural man in his 
artless confidences, or, at least, to the 
natural Frenchman. He does not un- 
derstand English, and reads the Tempest 
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in a translation. Now in a translation 
a poet is no longer recognizable. If he 
be rendered into the forms of foreign 
verse—from Greek into Enelish, from 
English into French—the readers of the 
translation only receive as much of the 
matter as the translator finds consistent 
with his verse. Of the manner, all, every 
jot and tittle, is inevitably lost. A poet's 
instrument is language, is words. His 
effects entirely depend on his use of 
words, of Sty le, and that no translation 
can possibly reproduce. Each sound has 
its own share in the magic, and each 
sound is lost, is altered. Take the speech 
of Lris in the Tempe st: 

‘You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the wand’ring 

brooks, 
With vour sedg’d crowns, and ever - harmless 
looks, 

Leave vour crisp channels, and on this green land 

Answer your summons: Juno does command 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 

A contract of true love: be not too late.” 


Here is a passage full of charm, but in 
a versified translation the charm of sound 
must inevitably vanish. There will be no 
charm left at all if the translator be not a 
poet (as he seldom is); and if he bea poet, 
he will offer a new and a different magic. 
That in poetry which comes nearest to 
the speech of Iris in the Tempest is the 
description of the nymphs called Nere- 
ids in the Thirteenth Idyl of Theocritus: 
‘*The sleepless nymphs, dread goddesses 
of the country people, Eunice, and Malis, 
and Nycheia with her April eyes,” her 
eyes of spring, her ‘* ever-harmless looks.” 
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PROSPERO AND ARIEL Act V., Scene I 


Thus one poet, by unconscious sympathy, 
in a sense renders another poet. 

But translators in verse, as we said, 
are next to never poets; thus neither M. 
Lemaitre, nor any other man who knows 
not English, can appreciate the magic, for 
example, of the Tempest. As to prose 
translations, they do, indeed, give the 
matter of a foreign poem; it is only the 








poetry that they delib 
ately omit. 

A critic like M. ] 
maitre, then, can o1 
judge of the matter o 
poem which is a seal 

book to him in the o 
ginal. But it is in 
esting to hear what 
has to say about 
Tempest, for he is ey 
tremely candid. He ; 
serts, with a good d& 
| of truth, that when 
| now read Shakespear 
we come to him wit 
| minds full of preposs¢ 
sions. ‘‘ His plays might 
be ealled, * Complet 
Works of Shakespeare 
by William Shakespear 
and by all the Frenc] 
German, and English 
critics of the last eighty 
years,’”’ or of the last 
| three hundred years It 
is, perhaps, incorrect to 
say that ‘‘le grand 
Will” has been invent 
ed, or that three-quarters 
of him have been invent 
ed, by others, especially 
by Frenchmen. But 
even to the charm of 
Shakespeare a something 
has been lent by the ad 
miration of other poets, 
and by their apt citations 
| of his words, applied in 
new circumstances. Let 
us discount, then, as far 
as we can, our prepos 
sessions, and allow for 
the new associations with 
later wits. Allowing for 
all this, M. Lemaitre 
reads the Tempest in a 
French version, and 
finds it ‘‘ very hard read 
ing. Out of seventy 
pages, fifty are intolerable. Shakespeare's 
humor is inept, and would make one for 
give Voltaire’s expression, ‘a drunken 
savage.’ True, the twenty pages are the 
work of a great poet. The Tempest is a 
graceful fairy-tale.” 

There speaks the natural man—the nat- 
ural Frenchman. And what has the 
natural Englishman to say? If he is 
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fair, he must, to a certain extent, agree 
with M. Lemaitre. The humors of the 


Tempest are not, indeed, always ** inept,” 
but there is a vood deal of Elizabethan 
‘chaff’ in them. Now 
the Boatswain, 


and Gonzalo, and some things in the talk 


horse play and 
humor is imperishable ; 
of Trineulo and Stefano, are deathless. 
But the jeering of Sebastian and Alonzo 
kind of very 
It is Elizabethan chaff, 


is ‘‘this 
merry, after all? 


merry fooling” 


and cannot be taken for even damaged 
grain. Of course one can see tle de- 
fence, that the wicked jeer, that their 
mirth is the crackling of thorns under 
the pot, empty and mirthless, like the 
banter of Antonio and Sebastian, who 


That is the nat 
These two scof 


themselves are wicked. 
ural line of argument. 
a foil to the sturdy and kindly 
optimism of But 
would we consider thus curiously if we 


fers are 
brave old Gonzalo. 
were not considering about Shakespeare? 
Do we not bring our prepossessions with 
I confess that I wish Antonio bet- 
ter wits, and that I am wearied by his 
“OQ, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido,” and 
the rest of it. As to the horse-play with 
Caliban and Trinculo, **a 


us ¢ 


most delicate 
monster,” it is like the story of Grouse in 
the gun-room, we English cannot help 
The monster has amused us 
He could 


invented nowadays than a 


laughing. 
for these three hundred years. 
no more be 
fairy-tale. 
en men, their delightful sense of dignity, 
the Vol- 
taire’s intoxicated savage. 
Trinento 


Slefano 


The grave humors of drunk 


appeal to us, countrymen of 


Avy, but to lose our bottles in the pool— 
There 


, monster, but an infinite loss 


is not only disgrace and dishon- 
or ll tha 

On this side of the channel, and on 
that, probably, of the Atlantic, we must 
laugh, though a French critic remains in 
an undisturbed gravity. We are all very 
much in the habit of discussing Shake- 


speare as if every line he wrote must 
be an oracle, every speech perfection. 
Probably nothing in the world would 


amuse Shakespeare so much as this habit 
of ours if he knew of it; nay, to know it 
and to smile may be one of his pleasures 
in the Paradise of Poets. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold somewhere finds fault with vari- 
ous things in Shakespeare, and then ima- 
gines meeting him in Elysium and put- 
ting these censures to him. Shakespeare 
would admit his faults, would say that he 
knew them very well, and that it did not 
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matter. One of the delightful points 
Shakespeare's character was that, like { 
good man with his good deeds in Mar 
Aurelius, he produced his poetry with t 
natural and happy carelessness of a tr 
Like Scott, he ‘ ney: 
in his manuscripts, an 


bearing its fruit. 
blotted a line’ 
as for proof sheets, the Tempest Was first 
published in the folio, and he never sg; 
it in print 

Authors are of these two kinds: t] 


kind of Seott and Shakespeare, who bea 


their fruits like a tree in its season, or the 
kind of Mr. Carlyle and Flaubert, who 
howl and contort themselves in convu 

sions of labor. Probably Shakespeare's 
company wanted a new play, and, as they 
were likely to act before the court. they 
wanted a fairy play, with a masque and 
dancing. So Shakespeare wrote the Tem 

pest, and it was played before King James 
and the court at Whitehall on November 
1,1611. The King and the court liked it: it 
was also liked by the people at the Black 
Friars’ Theatre; and in 1613 it was repre 

sented before Prince Charles, the Lady 

Elizabeth, and the Elector Palatine. Four 
years and a half later, Shakespeare died, 
and in the interval he probably thought 
no more of the Tempest, did not trouble 
himself as to whether it was good or bad, 
and never dreamed that in after-centuries 
it would be matter of discussion, and 
cause the blackening of much paper with 
ink. Two plays a year he had to write 
for the Globe Theatre; he turned them 
out, and there, as far as he was concerned, 
was an end of the matter. As be had not 
enough actors, Mr. Halliwell Phillipps 
thinks, he made Ariel double or rather 
treble his part by taking those of Ceres 
and of a harpy. 

Naturally and easily as Shakespeare 
did everything, he could not even pro 
duce a fairy play and a masque without 
filling it with poetry the richest and 
rarest. In nature, the mystics say, all is 
symbol, and in Shakespeare, so opulent 
is he in matter, we need not be mystics 
to discover ** correspondences” and mean- 
ings that underlie the obvious signifi- 
eance. But neither .in Shakespeare nor 
in nature is it wise to push our symboli- 
cal studies too far. We become like the 
early fathers who discovered that the ass 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
stands for the Church, or we fall into the 
allegorizing vagaries of Porphyry, in his 
essay on the Homeric cave of the Nymphs. 
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THE 


FERDINAND MEETS MIRANDA.—A 


M. Renan has chosen to push his sym- 
bolic researches pretty far in his Cali 
ban, Suite de la Tempéte. Prospero 
takes Caliban and Ariel to Milan. Cali 
ban becomes the leader of the labor party. 
Prospero has to make concessions. Ari- 
el fades into the air, whence he came. 
‘Prospero, Caliban, Ariel are the three 
most profound creations of Shakespeare.” 


TEMPEST. 


Prospero is Aristocracy, Caliban is the 
laborious Demos, Ariel is (1 think) Cult- 


M. Lemaitre has mocked at all 
‘Prospero is the soul, Caliban is 

Prospero is the upper classes, 
Caliban the lower. Iris and Ceres repre- 
sent ancient nature-worship; Prospero, 
the spirit of the Renaissance; Ariel, North 
ern and medizval poetry. Ouf! What 
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matter ; 
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next? Prospero is science; Ariel is the 
mood of dreams. ...Oh, symbols!” 

Well, Shakespeare is not responsible 
for M. Renan, any more than Homer is 
responsible for Porphyry. He was no 
more thinking of Mind and Matter and 
the spirit of the Renaissance than Scott 
was thinking of Mr. Ruskin’s views of the 
Reformation when he wrote about Ailie- 
Dailie and Robin the Bobbin. But Shake- 
speare could not touch even such fan- 
tastic persons as Prospero and Caliban 
without making them human, and ex- 
hibiting them in universal and eternal 
human relationships. He was writing 
when a new world had been discovered 

the world that Columbus and Cortés 
found, peopled in its islands by natural, 
happy, indolent, untaught peoples. To 
them came the Spanish and the English, 
with their lust of gold, their way of work- 
ing and making others work, their civil- 
ized inventions, which were as Prospero’s 
magic arts to the dwellers in the peace- 
ful western isles. They took everything, 
and enslaved the natives, and that is 
precisely what must happen when Pros- 
pero lands on Caliban’s domain. Cali- 
ban became the drudge. He was intro- 
duced to the benefits of civilization. He 
was instructed. The resources of his isl- 
and were developed. He was like the 
red men in America, the blacks in Aus- 
tralia, the tribes of Hispaniola. Then he 
committed an offence, an unpardonable 
offence, but one that Calibam was fated 


to commit. Then he was punished. Do 
we not ‘‘ punish the natives” all over 
the world, all we civilized powers? We 


are like Ulysses and the Cyclops, as briefly 
but accurately described ‘> the rhyme: 
“Ulysses to the Cyclops came, 
To see what he could spy out; 
He stole his sheep, and shot his game, 

And then he poked his eye out.” 
We read about such proceedings, very 
piously described, in the literary remains 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. We play the 
same farce with the blacks of Queensland. 
All this appears to be as inevitable as it is 
odious, and all this occurred in Caliban’s 
island. My own sympathies have always 
been with ‘‘the natives,” with Caliban. 
He is innocent and simple; he only asks 
Stefano not to torment him. He is mod- 
est, and addicted to a mistaken but gener- 
ous hero-worship. Of Stefano he says: 


“That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor: 
I will kneel to him.” 
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And he kneels as if the boosy Neapolita 
were Dionysus. Did they not kneel to 
Captain Cook, and hail him as 
god”? 


‘a brave 
Poor Caliban, like all these lowe, 
peoples, is easily misled by the juice of 
the grape. ‘Thrice I bare, and gave it 
to him, and thrice in his folly he drank 
it to the lees,” says Odysseus of the Cy 

clops. Wine, or the fire-water of the pale 

face, they always in their folly drink it 
to the lees, and, like Caliban, ‘* swear, upon 
that bottle, to be our true subject, for the 
liquor is not earthly.” ‘This is a rill of 
very nectar and ambrosia,” cries the Cy 

clops. Caliban, like Africans in romances, 
is ready to believe that Trinculo dropped 
from the moon or the stars. 3y this 
good light, this is a very shallow monster: 
I afeared of him?—a very weak monster. 
The man i’ the moon !—a most poor credu 

lous monster,” but a very kindly monster 
when kindly treated. ‘‘Tll show thee 
every fertile inch o’ the island; and I will 
kiss thy foot. I pr’ythee, be my god.” 
Presently ‘‘the poor monster's in drink; 
an abominable monster.” 

“Till show thee the best springs; I'll pluck thee 

berries ; 


I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough.” 


All that he has, Caliban is ready to give. 


‘And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 

Show thee a jav’s nest, and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmoset: I'll bring thee 

To clust’ring filberds, and sometimes I'll get thee 

Young scamels from the rock: Wilt thou go 
with me?” 


The lovelorn Cyclops could offer no 
more to Galatza. 

If Caliban wants to kill Prospero, as he 
does, can one blame him? Prospero had 
taken his land, had enslaved him, had 
punished him cruelly. He is no coward. 
When Ariel terrifies Trinculo, he says: 
“Be not afeared: the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and 

hurt not.” 


Prospero is by no means too generous 
when he pardons Caliban, as in a truly 
Shakespearian humor of goodness he par- 
dons everybody. 

It is not strange that the natural man 
in France cannot comprehend the charm 
of the Tempest. French dramas are the 
poetry of common-sense, and, as Alonzo 
says, ‘* these are not natural events.” The 
spirit of faery is a Northern spirit; it lives 
in all the world, but only in Greece and 




















THE 





TEMPEST. 





the North is it accepted into literature and 
made the undersong of poetry. We may 
imagine that the great Moliére would 
have been as puzzled as any French critic 
by the Tempest, though more tolerant of 
its horse-play than many. He too could 
have understood the sailor humors of the 
Boatswain, his contempt for even kingly 
landlubbers: 
“\What care these roarers for the name of king?” 
The Boatswain is perhaps the earliest 
British tar in our poetry, for, from what- 
ever Neapolitan port he hails, he is true 
British. You do not find him on his 
knees to saints when the storm rages. 
He is, in his way, as sterling a character 
as the brave and contented Gonzalo, who 
is as little perturbed by the tempest as 
Dr. Johnson when he was overtaken by 
a storm in the Hebrides. ‘ Coll, for my 
money,” said the doctor, and went below 
and slept the sleep of the just; though 
doubtless he would have given ‘“‘a thou- 
sand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren 
ground.” 


CALIBAN, STEFANO, AND TRINCULO (ARIEL INVISIBLE).— Act /II., Scene 1I. 








“Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort.” 

It is to comfort the shipwrecked Alonzo, 
to distract his mind from his trouble, that 
Gonzalo strikes out his pleasant theory of 
a peaceful anarchy, derived very proba- 
bly from Montaigne: 


“No kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate: 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none.... 
All men idle, all, 
And women too, but innocent and pure ; 
No sovereignty.” 


It is the dream which Virgil beheld in 
the past and modern visionaries in the 
future. But, when we think for a mo- 
ment,this commonwealth spells savagery, 
endless war, cold, hunger, cannibalism, 
fetichism, polyandry, and all the rest of 
it. Nature, except in a very few climates, 
declines to bring forth, 
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“Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.” 
But Gonzalo knows that he ‘talks no 
thing,” and does not believe in his own 
theories when he anticipates Rousseau. 
To live wholly ** for climate and the af 
fections” is not given, and is not likely 
to be given, to humanity. 

Even Shakespeare’s French censor, le 
tombeur de Shakespeare, admits that 
the Tempest contains twenty pages of 
good poetry to fifty which are ** insuffer- 
able.” 

The charm of the innocent love-mak- 
ing; the maiden kindness of Miranda; 
the lofty, the unapproached beauty of 
Prospero’s reflections on life—these are 
manifest even to the dimmest eyes, musi- 
cal even in deaf ears. That line, 


“In the dark backward and abvsm of time,” 


were it found as a lonely fragment a 
thousand years hence, would give as firm 
assurance of a matchless poet as do the 
fragments of Sappho. The words have 
their own impenetrable secret of charm. 
In a translation that charm must be as ut- 
terly lost as if we paraphrased the sense 
in English, and read **in the dim distance 
and gulf of years,’ for example. This is 
as good an instance as we are likely to 
find of the untransferable quality of po- 
etry. We can seldom—and only a poet 
can—pour the thought ** from the golden 
tothe silvercup.” Thesecond cup is like- 
ly to be shapeless and of pewter. 

The translator cannot, like Ariel, ** fetch 
dew from the still- vex’d Bermoothes” ; 
the dew is spilt in the process. What 
other sounds framed by human tongues 
out of the common air can rival 


‘like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


It is as if the dreaming spirit of the 
world were murmuring of the vicissitudes 
of things and the fates of the fresh-born 
and the expiring stars. And all this was 
not puzzled forth laboriously, written and 
rewritten, and corrected in night- long 
fights with adjectives. All this was not 
consciously written for eternity, but flow- 
ed without a blot from the pen of a poet 
who had to produce a fairy play and a 
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masque for a Stuart at Whitehall. Veri], 

‘great things are done easily”; and to 
Shakespeare, without the aid of Prospero’s 
magic books, the tricksy Ariel came at a 
eall. 

It is a fairy play, and, if we agree w 
some opinions, was based on a fairy tal, 
There is a story which has made the e¢} 
cuit of the wide world. It is the stor 
of the young man who falls into t 
power of an enclhanter, who is set b 
him to perform difficult tasks, who is 
loved by the enchanter’s daughter, and 
by her is aided. It was one of the first 
stories I ever heard in the dialect of 
Morayshire. I have elsewhere traced it 
to India, to Russia, among the Gaels, to 
Madagascar, to the North American Ind 
ians, among the Finns, to Samoa, and in 
Greece, where it is the legend of Jason 
and Medea in Colchis. On a recent oc 
casion, at the Folk-Lore Congress, Mr. 
Newells suggested that this tale is the 
foundation of the Tempest. Ferdinand 
is the young wanderer; Prospero is the 
magician: Miranda is the daughter who 
loves and succors the adventurer. 

If Shakespeare had this fable in his 
mind (which seems highly improbable), 
he altered it very much. In the stories 
the magician’s daughter is herself an en- 
chantress, and the labors on which her 
lover is set are always impossible. He 
must tame the fiery bulls and fight the 
children of the dragon’s teeth, like Jason. 
He must cleanse an Augean stable, or 
drain a loch in a day, like the boy in the 
Seotch tale. In all such labors he is 
aided by the kind enchantress, who final- 
ly flies with him, and the magician is 
usually drowned. Now, in the Tempest, 
Ferdinand is merely obliged to carry 
wood, for which Prospero seems to have 
had a passion, and Miranda is no enchant- 
ress to do all the labor with a wave of 
the hand 

Miranda. If you'll sit down, 

I'll bear vour logs the while. Pray give me that; 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Ferdinand. No, precious creature : 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonor undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 


Miranda can do no enchantress’s mira- 
cles; she has only love to offer. Nor is 
Prospero’s unkindness, like that of the 
magician in the fairy tale, earnest malev- 
olence. In short, the points of contact be- 
tween the ancient world-wide romance and 
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MIRANDA AND FERDINAND 


the play are few, and practically unessen- 
tial. Thus the sources of the Tempest 
are obscure. The poet seems, for once, 
to have mainly constructed his own fa- 
ble. As a plot it may be, like so many 
of his pieces, described by the title of one 
of them, All’s Well that Ends Well. 
The most nefarious and murderous char- 
acters are readily pardoned,—and, indeed, 
what else was to be done with them, un- 
less Shakespeare marooned Antonio and 
Sebastian, and left them with Caliban 
alone on the island?) This would be too 
severe for the conelusion of a courtly 
fairy play. If the drama came late, as 
seenis probable, in Shakespeare's career, 
if he were laboring under Weltschmerz, 
he was too wise to show his gloom on 
such an occasion. Perhaps even Antonio 
and Sebastian are not to be held wholly 
responsible for a murderous project con- 
ceived on an isle of enchantments. As 
Gonzalo says: 


“In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himself was lost; Prospero his dukedom, 
In a poor isle; and all of us ourselves, 
When no man was his own.” 
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We are not to ask for much ethical 
purpose in such a piece, where all that 
occurs is ‘“‘not natural.”” We are not to 
consider too curiously, but to leave the 
theatre with Ariel’s song in our ears: 

“ Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 

The play is the blossom of an enchant- 
ed tree, born in summer air beneath the 
breath of a free and gracious spirit. 

We have seen how the play strikes 
the French taste; let us see how it ap- 
pealed to le moyen homme sensuel, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys. ‘*The Tempest, an old 
play of Shakespeare’s....The house 
mighty full; the King and Court there; 
and the most innocent play that ever I 
saw....The play has no great wit, but 
yet good above ordinary plays.” ‘*'To the 
Duke of York’s house, and there saw the 
Tempest again, which is very pleasant 
and full of so good variety that I cannot 
be more pleased almost in a comedy, only 
the seamen’s par; a little too tedious.” 
Elizabethan waggeries were beginning to 
pall, but Mr. Pepys (in spite of one of his 
vows) kept going to the Tempest. ‘‘ As 
often as I have s en it, I do like it very 
well, and the ho se very full.” 
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VIIL. 

TIVE stranger skipped into step with 
| Rav more lightly than would have 
heen expected from one of his years. He 
-ore a soft felt hat over locks of silken 
silver that were long enough to touch his 
eautiful white beard. He wore it with 

effect of intention, as if he knew 
that it was out of character with the 
city. but was so much in character with 

uself that the city must be left to 
reconcile itself to the incongruity or 

‘tt. as it chose. For the same reason, 
ipparently, his well-fitting frock-coat was 
of broadeloth, instead of modern diago- 
nals; a black silk handkerchief tied in 
an easy knot at his throat strayed from 
under his beard, which had the same 

iviness as his hair; he had black trou- 
sers, and drab gaiters showing themselves 
ibove wide, low shoes. In his hands, 
which he held behind him, he dangled a 
stick with an effect of leisure and ease, 
enhanced somehow by the stoop he made 
towards the young fellow’s lower stature, 
and by his refusal to lift his voice above 
a certain pitch, whatever the uproar of 
the street about them. Ray screamed out 
his words, but the stranger spoke in what 
seemed his wonted tone, and left Ray to 
catch the words as he could. 

*T didn’t think,” he said, after a mo- 
ment, and with some misgiving that this 
stranger who had got into step with him 
might be some kind of confidence man— 
‘| didn’t think that fellow looked like a 
thief, much.” 

‘You are a believer in physiognomy?” 
asked the stranger, with a philosophic 
poise. He had himself a regular face, 
with gay eyes, and a fine pearly tint; lips 
that must have been beautiful, shaped his 
branching mustache to a whimsical smile. 

“No,” said Ray. ‘‘ I wasn’t near enough 
to see his face. But he looked so decent 
and quiet, and he behaved with so much 
dignity. Perhaps it was his spectacles.” 

‘Glasses can do much,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘to redeem the human counte- 
nance, even when worn as a protest against 
the presence of one’s portrait in the 
rogues’ gallery. I don’t say you're wrong, 
and I'm only afraid the chances are that 
you'll never be proved right. I should 
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prefer to make a speculative approach 
to the facts on another plane. As you 
suggest, he had a sage and dignified ap- 
pearance; I observed it myself; he had 
the effect—how shall I express it ?—of 
some sort of studious rustic. Say he 
was a belated farm youth, working his 
way through a fresh-water college, who 
had great latent gifts of peculation, 
such as might have won him a wide 
newspaper celebrity as a defaulter later 
in life, and under more favorable condi- 
tions. He finds himself alone in a great 
city, for the first time; and is attracted 
by the display of the trunk-dealer’s cel- 
larway. The opportunity seems favor- 
able to the acquisition of a neat travel- 
ling-bag; perhaps he has never owned 
one, or he wishes to present it to the object 
of his affections, or to a sick mother; he 
may have had any respectable motive; 
but his outlook has been so restricted that 
he cannot realize the difference between 
stealing a travelling-bag and stealing, 
say, a street; though I believe Mr. Sharp 
only bought Broadway of those who did 
not own it, and who sold it low: but 
never mind, it may stand for an illustra- 
tion. If this young man had stolen a 
street, he would not have been arrested 
and handcuffed in that disgraceful way, 
and led off to the dungeon-keep of the 
Jefferson Market Police Court—I presume 
that is the nearest prison, though I won’t 
be quite positive—but he would have had 
to be attacked and exposed a long time 
in the newspapers; and he would have 
had counsel, and the case would have been 
fought from one tribunal to another, til! 
at last he wouldn’t have known whether 
he was a common criminal or a public 
benefactor. The difficulty in his case is 
simply an inadequate outlook.” 

The philosophical stranger lifted his 
face and gazed round over Ray’s head, 
but he came to a halt at the same time 
with the young fellow. ‘* Well, sir,” he 
said, with bland ceremony, ‘‘I must bid 
you good-morning. As we go our sev- 
eral ways let us remember the day’s les- 
son, and when we steal, always steal 
enough.” 

He held out his hand, and Ray took it 
with a pleasure in his discourse which he 
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was wondering how he should express 
to him. He felt it due himself to say 
something clever in return, but he could 
not think of anything. ‘‘ I’m sure I shall 
remember your interpretation of it,” was 
all he could get out. 

‘‘Ah, well, don’t act upon that without 
due reflection,” the stranger said; and he 
gave Ray’s hand a final and impressive 
downward shake. ‘Dear me!” he add- 
ed, for Ray made no sign of going on. 
‘‘Are we both stopping here—two spiders 
at the parlor of the same unsuspecting fly? 
But perhaps you are merely a buyer, not 
a writer of books? After you, sir!” 

The stranger promoted a little polite 
rivalry that ensued between them; he 
ended it by passing one hand through the 
young man’s arm, and with the other 
pressing open the door which they had 
both halted at, and which bore on either 
jamb a rounded metallic plate with the 
sign, H. C. CHAPLEY & Co., PUBLISHERS. 
Within, he released Ray with a courteous 
bow, as if willing to leave him now to 
his own devices. He went off to a dis- 
tant counter in the wide, low room, and 
occupied himself with the books on it; 
Ray advanced and spoke to a clerk, who 
met him half-way. He asked for Mr. 
Chapley, and the clerk said he was not 
down yet; he seldom got down so early, 
but Mr. Brandreth would be in almost 
any minute now. When Ray said he 
had a letter for the firm, and would wait 
if the clerk pleased, the clerk asked if he 
would not take a chair in Mr. Brandreth’s 
room. 

Ray could not help thinking the civil- 
ity shown him was for an imaginable 
customer rather than a concealed author, 
but he accepted it all the same, and sat 
looking out into the sales-room, with its 
counters of books, and its shelves full 
of them around its walls, while he 
waited. Chapley & Co. were of the few 
old-fashioned publishers who had _ re- 
mained booksellers too, in a day when 
most publishers have ceased to be so. 
They were jobbers as well as booksellers; 
they took orders and made terms for pub- 
lic and private libraries; they had cus- 
tomers all over the country who depend- 
ed on them for advice and suggestion 
about forth-coming books, and there were 
many booksellers in the smaller cities who 
bought through them. The bookseller in 
Midland, who united bookselling with a 
stationery and music business, was one of 


these, and he had offered Ray a letter jp 
them. 
‘‘If you ever want to get a book ; 


lished,” he said, with a touch on the, 
that made the conscious author 
‘they're your men.” 

Ray knew their imprint and its 
tive value better than the Midland 
seller, stationer, and music - dealer 
now, as he sat in the junior part 
neat little den, with the letter of 
duction in his hand, it seemed to 
such a crazy thing to think of havi 
book brought out by them that hy 
cided not to say anything about it, | 
keep to that character of literary new 
per man which his friend gave hi 
his rather florid letter. He had leisuy 
enough to make this decision and 


make it several times while he was wait ; 
ing for Mr. Brandreth to come. It was 
so early that with all the delays Ray ha 4 


forced it was still only a little after n 
and no one came in for a quarter of 
hour. The clerks stood about and ce 
ted together. The bookkeepers in 1 
own high-railed enclosure were openi) 
their ledgers under the shaded gas-bu 
ers that helped out the twilight the: 
Ray could see his unknown street frie: 
scanning the books on an upper shelf an 
moving his person from side to side, a1 
letting his cane rise and fall behind hi 
as if he were humming to himself and 
keeping time to the tune. 
IX. 

The distant street door opened at last, 
and a gentleman came in. His entrance 
caused an indefinite sensation in t 
clerks, such as we all feel in the presen 
of the man who pays our wages. Att 
sound of his step, Ray’s street friend 
turned about from his shelf, but without 
offering to leave it. 

‘“* Ah, good-morning, good -morning! 
he called out, and the other called back 
‘**Ah, good- morning, Mr. Kane!” an 
pushed on up towards a door near that 
of Ray’s retreat. A clerk stopped him 
and after a moment’s parley he cam 
in upon the young fellow. He was 
man of fifty-five or sixty, with whis 
kers slightly frosted, and some puckers 
and wrinkles about his temples and th 
corners of his mouth, and a sort ol 
withered bloom in his cheeks, something 
like the hardy self-preservation of the 
late-hanging apple that people call a fro 
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thin 
been 


man, who 
stouter; he 


was a 
have 


ven thaw. He 


eemed once to 


id a gentle presence and a somewhat 


ecareworn look. 
‘Mr. Brandreth?” Ray said, rising. 
‘‘No,” said the other; ‘‘ Mr. Chapley.” 
Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Ray. 

They showed me into Mr. Brandreth’s 

10 n, and [ thought—” 

“It's quite right, quite right,” said Mr. 

iapley. ‘‘ Mr. Brandreth will be in al- 

st any moment if you wish to see him 
rsonally.” Mr. Chapley glanced at the 
parcel in Ray’s hand. 

‘‘Oh no; I have a letter for the firm,” 

nd Ray gave it to Mr. Chapley, who read 

through, and then offered his hand, 
ind said he was glad to meet Mr. Ray. 
He asked some questions of common- 
ice friendliness about his correspond- 
ent, and he said, with the kind of mel- 
incholy which seemed characteristic of 
‘So you have come to take a hand 

1 the great game here. Well, if there 

inything I ean do to serve you, I shall 

very glad.” 

Ray answered promptly, in pursuance 
of his plan: ‘‘You are very kind, Mr. 
Chapley. I’m going to write letters to 
the paper I've been connected with in 
Midland, and I wish to give them largely 
a literary character. I shall be obliged 
to you for any literary news you have.” 

Mr. Chapley seemed relieved of a la- 
tent dread. <A little knot of anxiety be- 
tween his eyes came untied; he did not 
yet go to the length of laying off his 
light overcoat, but he set his hat down 
on Mr. Brandreth’s desk, and he loosed 
the grip he had kept of his cane. 

“Why, Mr. Brandreth rather looks af- 
ter that side of the business. He’s more 
in touch with the younger men—with 
what's going on, in faet, than Iam. He 
can tell you all there is about our own 
small affairs, and put you in relations 
vith other publishers, if you wish.” 

‘Thank you—” Ray began. 

‘*Not at all; it wiil be to our advan- 
tage, I’m sure. We should be glad to 
do much more for any friend of our old 
friends ”"—Mr. Chapley had to refer to 
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feeling the competition of the large stores 
which have begun to deal in books as well 
as everything else under the sun, nowa- 
days. lunderstand they have completely 
disorganized the book trade in some of 
our minor cities; completely! They take 
hold of a book like Robert Elsmere, for 
instance, as if it were a piece of silk that 
they control the pattern of, and run it 
at a price that is simply ruinous; besides 
doing a large miscellaneous business in 
books at rates that defy all competition 
on the part of the regular dealers. But 
perhaps you haven't suffered from these 
commercial yet in Mid- 
land?” 

‘“Oh yes,” said Ray; * 
local Stewart’s or Macy's, whichever it 
and‘ I imagine that Schmucker & 
Wills feel it, especially at the holidays.” 
He had never had to buy any books him- 
self, because he got the copies sent to the 
Echo for review; and now, in deference 
to Mr. Chapley, he was glad that he had 
not shared in the smallest degree in the 
demoralization of the book trade. Sut 
I think,” he added, cheerfully, ‘‘ that they 
are holding their own very well.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear it, very glad 
indeed,” said Mr. Chapley. ‘If we can 
only get this international copyright 
measure through and dam up the disor- 
ganizing tide of cheap publications at its 
source, we may hope to restore the tone 
of the trade. As it is, we are ourselves 
constantly restricting our enterprise as 
publishers. We scarcely think now of 
looking at the manuscript of an un- 
known author.” 

Mr. Chapley looked at the manuscript 
of the unknown author before him, as if 
he divined it through its wrappings of 
stiff Manila paper. Ray had no reason 
to think that he meant to prevent a 
possible offer of manuscript, but he 
could not help thinking so, and it cut 
him short in the inquiries he was going 
to make as to the extent of the demor- 
alization the book trade had suffered 
through the competition of the large va- 
riety stores. He had seen a whole letter 


monstrosities 
we have our 


iS; 


- 


for the Echo in the subject, but now he 
could not go on. He sat blankly staring 
at Mr. Chapley’s friendly, pensive face, 
and trying to decide whether he had 


bcm 


the letter-head of the introduction before 
he could make sure of his old friends’ 
style—‘‘Schmucker & Wills. I hope they 


2 eae ~ 


x. 


are prospering in these uncertain times?” 
Ray said they were doing very well, he 
believed, and Mr. Chapley went on. 
‘*So many of the local booksellers are 


better get himself away without seeing 
Mr. Brandreth, or whether he had better 
stay and meet him, and after a cold, 
formal exchange of civilities, shake the 
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dust of Chapley & Co.’s_ publishing 
house from his feet forever. The dis- 
tant street door opened again, and a 
light small figure, much like his own, 
entered briskly. Mr. Kane turned about 
at the new-comer’s step as he had turned 
at Mr. Chapley’s, and sent his cheerful 
hail across the book counters as before. 
‘Ah, good-morning, good-morning !”’ 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Kane; magnifi- 
cent day,” said the gentleman, who ad- 
vanced rapidly towards Ray and Mr. 
Chapley, with a lustrous silk hat on his 
head, and a brilliant smile on his free. 
His overcoat hung on his arm, and he 
looked fresh and warm as if from a long 
walk. ‘‘Ah, good-morning,” he said to 
Mr. Chapley; ‘‘how are you this morn- 
ing, sir?’ He bent his head inquiringly 
towards Ray, who stood a moment while 
Mr. Chapley got himself together and 
said, 

‘*This is Mr.—ah—Ray, who brings a 
letter from our old friends ”-—he had to 
glance at the letter-head—‘' Schmucker 
& Wills, of—Midland.” 

‘*“Ah! Midland! yes,” said Mr. Bran- 
dreth, for Ray felt it was he, although 
his name had not been mentioned yet. 
‘Very glad to see you, Mr. Ray. When 
did you leave Midland? Won't you sit 
down? And you, Mr. Chapley?” 

‘No, no,” said Mr. Chapley, nervous- 
ly. ‘‘I was going to my own room. 
How is poor Bella this morning?” 

‘‘Wonderfully well, wonderfully! I 
waited for the doctor's visit before I left 
home, so as to report reliably, and he 
says he never saw a better convalescence. 
He promises to let her go out in a fort- 
night or so, if the weather’s good.” 

‘You must be careful! Don’t go too 
fast!” said Mr. Chapley. ‘‘And the— 
child?” 

‘*Perfectly splendid! He slept like « 
top last night, and we could hardly get 
him awake for breakfast.” 

‘* Poor thing!” said Mr. Chapley. He 
offered Ray his hand, and said that he 
hoped they should see him often; he 
must drop in whenever he was passing. 
‘Mr. Ray.” he explained, ‘‘has come on 
to take up his residence in New York. 
He remains connected with one of the 
papers in—Midland; and I have been re- 
fering him to you for literary gossip, 
and that kind of thing.” 

‘All right, sir, all right!’ said Mr. 
Brandreth. He laughed out after Mr. 


Chapley had left them, and then 
‘*Exeuse me, Mr. Ray. You mu 
mind my smiling rather irreleyay| 
We've had a great event at my hous, 
this week—in fact, we've had a boy 

‘** Indeed!” said Ray. He had thy 
of contempt a young man feels for s 
domestic events; but he easily conc: 
it from the happy father, who 
searcely older than himself. 

‘‘An eight-pounder,” said Mr. B 
dreth. ‘‘I have been pretty anxious 
the last few weeks, and L don’t ki 
whether you're married or not, Mr. Ra 

“mo” 

** Well, then you wouldn’t understa 
Mr. Brandreth arrested himself reluct; 
ly, Ray thought, in his confidences. ‘| 
you will, some day; you will, some d 
he added, gayly; ‘‘and then you'll ki 
what it is to have an experience lik« 
go off well. It throws a new light 
everything.” A clerk came in witli a p 
of opened letters and put them on 
Brandreth’s desk, with some which w 
still sealed; Ray rose again. ‘* No, di 
go. But you won't mind my glan 
these over while we talk. I don’t kno 
how much talk you’ve been having w 
Mr. Chapley—he’s my father-in-law, y 
know?” 

Ray owned that he did not. 

‘* Yes; I came into the firm and ini 

the family a little over a year ago. 
if there are any points I can give yo 
I’m quite at your service.” 
Thank you,” said Ray. ‘* Mr. Cha 
ley was speaking of the effect of the con 
petition of the big variety stores on tl 
regular booksellers.” 

Mr. Brandreth slitted the envelope 
one of the letters with a slim paper-knif 
and glanced the letter over. ‘‘ Well 
that’s a little matter I differ with M: 
Chapley about. Of course, I know jus 
how he feels, brought up the way he was 
in the old traditions of the trade. | 
seems to him we must be going to t 
bad because our books are sold over 
counter next to a tin-ware counter, 0: 
perfume and essence counter, or a Lri: 
brace counter. Idon’t think so. I think 
the great thing is t6 sell the books, and / 
wish we could get a book into the hands 
of one of those big dealers; I should be 
glad of the chance. We should have t 
make him a heavy discount; but look at 
the discounts we have to make to tli 
trade, now! Forty per cent., and te 
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cents off for cash; so that a dollar and a 
half book, that it costs twenty-five cents 
or thirty cents to make brings you in 


bout Then, when you 
yay the author his ten per cent. copyright, 
how far will the balance go towards ad 
ertising, rent, clerk hire, and sundries | 
if you want to get a book into the news 
companies, you have got to make them a 
discount of sixty per cent. out of hand.” 

‘Ts it possible?” asked Ray. ‘*I'd no 
idea it was anything like that!” 

‘‘No; people haven't. They think pub 
lishers are rolling in riches at the expense 
of the author and the reader. And some 
publishers themselves believe that if we 
could only keep up the old system of let- 
ting the regular trade have the lion’s 
share on long credit, their prosperity 
would be assured. I don't, myself. If 
we could get hold of a good, breezy, tak- 
ing story, I'd like to try my chance with 

in the hands of some large dry-goods 


seventy cents. 


man 

Ray’s heart thrilled. His own story 
had often seemed to him good and tak- 
ing; whether it was breezy or not, he had 
never thought. He wished he knew just 
vhat Mr. Brandreth meant by breezy; but 
he did not like to ask him. His hand 
twitched nervelessly on the manugcript 
in his lap, and he said, timidly: ‘* Would 
it be out of the way for me to refer to 
some of these facts—they’re not generally 
known my letters? Of course not 
using your name.” 

‘*Not at all! I should be very glad to 
understood,” said Mr. Bran- 


—in 


have them 
dreth. 

‘* And what do you think is the outlook 
for the winter trade, Mr. Brandreth ?” 

‘* Never better. I think we're going to 
have a good trade. We've got a larger 
list than we've had for a great many 
The fact is,” said Mr. Brandreth, 
and he gave a glance at Ray, as if he felt 
the trust the youthful gravity of his face 
inspired in people—‘‘the fact is, 
Chapley & Co. have been dropping too 
much out of sight, as publishers; and 
I've felt, ever since I’ve been in the 
firm, that we ought to give the public a 
sharp reminder that we're not merely 
booksellers and jobbers. I want the house 
to take its old place again. I don’t mean 
it’s ever really lost caste, or that its imprint 
doesn’t stand for as much as it did twenty 
years ago. Il just show you our list if 
you can waitamoment.” Mr. Brandreth 


years. 


most 
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closed a pair of wooden mandibles lying 
on his desk; an electric bell sounded in 
the distance, and a boy appeared. ‘‘ You 
go and ask Miss Hughes if she’s got that 
list of announcements ready yet.” The 
boy went, and Mr. Brandreth took up one 
of the cards of the firm. ‘If you would 
like to visit some of the other houses, Mr. 
Ray, I'll give you our card,” and he wrote 
on the card, *‘ Introducing Mr. Ray, of 
the Midland Echo. P. Brandreth,” and 
handed it to him. ‘‘ Not Peter, but Per 
cy,” he said, with a friendly smile for his 
own pleasantry. ‘* But for business pur 
poses it’s better to let them suppose it’s 
Peter.” 

Ray laughed, and said he imagined so. 
He said he had always felt it a disadvan- 
tage to have been named Shelley; but he 
could not write himself P. B. 8. Ray, and 
he usually signed simply 8. Ray. 

‘* Why, then, we really have the same 
first name,” said Mr. Brandreth. ‘* It’s 
rather an uncommon name, too. I’m very 
glad to share it with you, Mr. Ray.” It 
seemed to add another tie to those that 
already bound them in the sympathy of 
youth, and the publisher said, ‘‘I wish I 
could ask you up to my house; but just 
now, you know, it’s really a nursery.” 

““You are very kind,” said Ray. ° ‘I 
couldn't think of intruding on you, of 
course,” 

Their exchange of civilities was checked 
by the return of the boy, who said Miss 
Hughes would have the list ready in a 
few minutes. 

‘Well, just ask her to bring it here, 
will you?” said Mr. Brandreth. ‘* I want 
to speak to her about some of these let- 
oun ™ 

‘*T'm taking a great deal of your time, 
Mr. Brandreth,” Ray said. 

‘Not at all, not at all. I’m making a 
kind of holiday week of it, anyway. I'm 
a good deal excited,” and Mr. Brandreth 
smiled so benevolently that Ray could 
not help taking advantage of him. 

The purpose possessed him almost be- 
fore he was aware of its activity; he 
thought he had quelled it, but now he 
heard himself saying in a stiff unnatural 
voice, ‘I have a novel of my own, Mr. 
Brandreth, that I should like to submit to 
you.” 

/ x 

‘* Oh, indeed !”’ said Mr. Brandreth, with 
a change in his voice too, which Ray 
might well have interpreted as a tone 
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of disappointment and injury. ‘* Just at 
present, Mr. Ray, trade is rather quiet, 
you know.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Ray, though he 
thought he had been told the contrary. 
He felt very mean and guilty; the blood 
went to his head, and his face burned. 

‘*Our list for the fall trade is full, as I 
was saying, and we couldn’t really touch 
anything till next spring.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t suppose it would be in 
time for the fall trade,” said Ray, and in 
the sudden loss of the easy terms which 
he had been on with the publisher, he 
could not urge anything further. 

Mr. Brandreth must have felt their 
estrangement too, for he said, apologeti 
cally: ‘‘ Of course it’s our business to ex- 
amine manuscripts for publication, and I 
hope it’s going to be our business to pub- 
lish more and more of them, but an Ameri- 
can novel by an unknown author, as long 
as we have the competition of these pi- 
rated English novels If we can only 
get the copyright bill through, we shall 
be all right.” 

Ray said nothing aloud, for he was busy 
reproaching himself under his breath for 
abusing Mr. Brandreth’s hospitality. 

‘What is the-—character of your nov- 
el?” asked Mr. Brandreth, to break the 
painful silence, apparently, rather than 
to inform himself. 

‘The usual character,” Ray answered, 
with a listlessness which perhaps passed 
for careless confidence with the young 
publisher, and piqued his interest. ‘‘ It’s 
a love-story.” 

‘Of course. Does it end well? A 
great deal depends upon the ending with 
the public, you know.” 

‘*T suppose it ends badly. It ends as 
badly as it can,” said the author, feeling 
that he had taken the bit in his teeth. 
‘* It’s unrelieved tragedy.” 

‘That isn’t so bad, sometimes,” said 
Mr. Brandreth. ‘‘ That is, if the tragedy 
is intense enough. Sometimes a thing of 
that kind takes with the public, if the 
love part is good and strong. Have you 
the manuscript here in New York with 
you?” 

*‘T have it here in my lap with me,” 
said Ray, with a desperate laugh. 

Mr. Brandreth cast his eye over the 
package. ‘‘ What do you call it? So 
much depends upon a title with the pub- 
lie.” 


‘*T had thought of several titles: the 


hero’s name for one; the heroine’s fo, 
another. Then I didn’t know but A Mod 
ern Romeo would do. It’s very much o; 
the lines of the play.” 

‘** Indeed!” said Mr. Brandreth, wit! 
sudden interest that flattered Ray wit 
fresh hopes. ‘‘That’s very curious 
once took part in an amateur perform 
ance of Romeo myself. We gave it in t 
open air. The effect was very novel. 

‘* T should think it might be,” said Ra 
He hastened to add, ‘‘ My story deals 
course, with American life, and the scen 
is laid in the little village where I er 
up.” 

‘*Our play,” said Mr. Brandreth, ‘* was 
in a little summer place in Massachusetts 
One of the ladies gave us her tennis 
ground, and we made our exits and ow 
entrances through the surrounding shrub 
bery. You've no idea how beautiful the 
medizval dresses looked in the electric 
light. It was at night.” 

‘It must have been beautiful,” Ray 
hastily admitted. ‘“‘My Juliet is th 
daughter of the village doctor, and my 
Romeo is a young lawyer, who half kills 
a cousin of hers for trying to interfere 
with them.” 

‘That's good,” said Mr. Brandreth. *‘ | 
took the part of Romeo myself, and Mrs 
Brandreth—she was Miss Chapley then 
was cast for Juliet; but another girl who 
had refused the part sudcenly changed 
her mind and claimed it, aud we had th: 
greatest time to keep the whole affair 
from going to pieces. I beg your par 
don; I interrupted you.” 

‘*Not at all,” said Ray. ‘‘It must 
have been rather difficult. In my stor 
there has been a feud between the fami 
lies of the lovers about a land boundary 
and both families try to break off the en 
gagement.”’ 

‘** That’s very odd,” said Mr. Brandreth 
‘*The play nearly broke off my acquaint 
ance with Mrs. Brandreth. Of course 
she was vexed—as anybody would be—at 
having to give up the part at the eleventh 
hour, when she'd taken so much trouble 
with it; but when she saw my suffering 
with the other girl, who didn’t know half 
her lines, and walked through it all like 
a mechanical doll, she forgave me. fo- 
meo is my favorite play. Did you ever 
see Julia Marlowe in it?” 

Ne.” 

‘Then you never saw Juliet! 


I used 


to think Margaret Mather was about the 


























































loveliest Juliet, and in fact she has a 
ereat deal of passion—”’ 

~My Juliet,” Ray broke in, “ is one of 
those ‘impassioned natures. When she 
finds that the old people are inexorable, she 
jumps at the suggestion of a secret mar 
riage, and the lovers run off and are mar 
ried, and come back and live separately. 
lhey meet at a picnic soon after, where Ju- 
liet goes With her cousin, who makes him- 
self offensive to the husband, and finally 
insults him. They happen to be alone to- 
vether near the high bank of a river, and 
the husband, who is a quiet fellow of the 
deadly sort, suddenly throws the cousin 
over the cliff. The rest are dancing—’ 

‘We introduced a minuet in our the 
atricals,”’ Mr. Brandreth interposed, ‘* and 
people said it was the best thing init. I 
beg your pardon !” 

‘‘Not at all. It must have been very 
picturesque. The cousin is taken up for 
dead,and the husband goes into hiding till 
the result of the cousin’s injuries can be 
iscertained. They are searching for the 
husband every where, and the girl’s father, 
vho has dabbled in hypnotism, and has 
lypnotized his daughter now and then, 
takes the notion of trying to discover the 
husband’s whereabouts by throwing her 
nto a hypnotic trance and questioning 
her: he believes that she knows. The 
trance is incomplete, and with what is 
left of her consciousness the girl suffers 
tremendously from the conflict that takes 
place in her. In the midst of it all, word 
comes from the room where the cousin is 
lying insensible that he is dying. The 
father leaves his daughter to go to him, 
and she lapses into the cataleptic state. 
The husband has been lurking about, in- 
tending to give himself up if it comes to 
the worst. He steals up to the open 
window—lI forgot to say that the hypno- 
tization scene takes place in her father’s 
office, a little building that stands apart 
from the house; and of course it’s a 
ground-floor—and he sees her stretched 
out on the lounge, all pale and stiff, and 
he thinks she is dead.” 

Mr. Brandreth burst intoa laugh. ‘I 
must tell you what our Mereutio said— 
he was an awfully clever fellow; a lawyer 
up there; one of the natives, and he made 
simply a perfect Mercutio. He said that 
our Juliet was magnificent in the sepulchre 
scene, and if she could have played the 
part as a dead Juliet throughout,she would 
have beat us all!” 
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‘Capital!’ said Ray. ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!” 
‘** Well, go on,” said Mr. Brandreth. 
‘Oh! Well, the husband gets in at 

the window and throws himself on her 
breast, and tries to revive her. She shows 
no signs of life, though all the time she is 
perfectly aware of what is going on, and 
is struggling to speak and reassure him. 
She recovers herself just at the moment 
he draws a pistol and shoots himself 
through the heart. The shot brings the 
father from the house, and as he enters 
the little office, his daughter lifts herself, 
gives him one ghastly stare, and falls 
dead on her husband's body.” 

‘*That is strong,” said Mr. Brandreth. 
**That is a very powerful scene.” 

‘*Do you think so?” Ray asked. He 
looked flushed and flattered, but he said: 
‘*Sometimes I’ve been afraid it was over- 
wrought, and improbable — weak. It’s 
not, properly speaking, a novel, you see. 
It’s more in the region of romance.” 

‘* Well, so much the better. I think 
people are getting tired of those common- 
place, photographic things. They want 
something with a little more imagina- 
tion,” said Mr. Brandreth. 

‘The motive of my story might be 
called psychological,” said the author. 
‘Of course I’ve only given you the 
crudest outline of it, that doesn’t do it 
justice 

‘Well, they say that roman psycho- 
logique is superseding the realistic novel 
in France. Will you allow me?” 

He offered to take the manuscript, and 
Ray eagerly undid it, and placed it in his 
hands. He turned over some pages of it, 
and dipped into it here and there. 

* Yes," hesaid. ‘* Now I'll tell you what 
we'll do, Mr. Ray. You leave this with 
us, and we'll have our readers go over it, 
and report to us, and then we'll commu- 
nicate with you about it. What did you 
say your New York address was?” 

‘*T haven’t any yet,” said Ray, ** but I'll 
call and leave it as soon as I’ve got one.” 
He rose, and the young publisher said: 

‘Well, drop in, any time. We shall 
always be glad to see you. Of course I 
can't promise you an immediate decision.” 

“Oh no; I don’t expect that. I can 
wait. And I can’t tell you how much 
how much I appreciate your kindness.” 

‘Oh, not atall. Ah!” Phe boy came 
back with a type-written sheet in his 
hand; Mr. Brandreth took it and gave it 
to Ray. ‘“‘There! You can get some 
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idea from that of what we're going to do. 
Take it with you. It’s manifolded, and 
you can keep this copy. Drop in again 
when you're passing.” 

They shook hands, but they did not 
part there. Mr. Brandreth followed Ray 
out into the store, and asked him if he 
would not like some advance copies of 
their new books; he guessed some of them 
were ready. He directed a clerk to put 
them up, and then he said, ‘‘I’d like to 
introduce you to one of our authors. Mr. 
Kane!” he called out to what Ray felt to 
be the gentleman’s expectant back, and 
Mr. Kane promptly turned about from his 
bookshelf and met their advance half- 
way. ‘‘I want to make you acquainted 
with Mr. Ray.” 

‘* Fortune,” said Mr. Kane, with evident 
relish of his own voice and diction, ‘* had 
already made us friends,in the common in- 
terest we took in a mistaken fellow-man 
whom we saw stealing a bag to travel 
with instead of a road to travel on. Be- 
fore you came in, we were street inti- 
mates of five minutes’ standing, and we 
entered your temple of the Muses togeth- 
er. But I am very glad to know my 
dear friend by name.” He gave Ray the 
pressure of a soft,cool hand. ‘My own 
name is doubtless familiar to you, Mr. 
Ray. We spell it a little differently 
since that unfortunate affair with Abel; 
but it is unquestionably the same name, 
and we are of that ancient family. Am 
I right?” he said, continuing to press the 
young man’s hand, but glancing at Mr. 
Brandreth for correction, with ironical 
deference, ‘‘in supposing that Mr. Ray is 
one of us? I was sure,” he said, letting 
Ray’s hand go, with a final pressure, 
‘‘that it must be so from the first mo- 
ment! The signs of the high freemason- 
ry of letters are unmistakable!” 

‘*Mr. Ray,” said Mr. Brandreth, ‘is 
going to cast his lot with us here in New 
York. He is from Midland, and he is still 
connected with one of the papers there.” 

‘*Then he is a man to be cherished and 
avoided,” ‘said Mr. Kane. ‘‘ But don't 
tell me that he has no tenderer, no more 
sacred tie to literature than a meretricious 
newspaper connection !”’ 

Ray laughed, and said from his pleased 
vanity, ‘‘ Mr. Brandreth has kindly con- 
sented to look at a manuscript of mine.” 

‘* Poems?” Mr. Kane suggested. 

‘*No; a novel,” the author answered, 
bashfully. 
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‘*The great American one, of course?” 

‘We are going to see,” said the youne 
publisher, gayly. ? 

‘* Well, that is good. It is pleasant to 
have the old literary tradition renewed 
all the :veshness of its prime, and to ha 
young Genius coming up to New Y, 
from the provinces with a manuscript 
der its arm just as it used tocome upto Lo 
don, and I’ve no doubt to Memphis and | 
Nineveh for that matter; the indented 
tiles must have been a little more cun 
brous than the papyrus, and were proba 
bly conveyed in an ox-cart. And when 
you offered him your novel, Mr. Ray, did 
Mr. Brandreth say that the book tra 
was rather dull just now?” 

‘*Something of that kind,” Ray admit 
ted, with a laugh; and Mr. Brandret 
laughed too. 

“Tm glad of that,” said Mr. Kan 
**Tt would not have been perfect without 
that. They always say that. Ive n 
doubt the publishers of Memphis an 
Nineveh said it in their day. It is tl 
publishers’ way with authors. It makes 
the author realize the immense advantag: 
of getting a publisher on any terms at 
such a disastrous moment, and he leaves 
the publisher to fix the terms. It is quite 
right. You are launched, my dear friend, 
and all you have to do is to let yoursel 
go. You will probably turn out an ocean 
greyhound; we expect no less when we 
are launched. In that case, allow an 
old water-logged derelict to hail you, an 
wish you a prosperous voyage to the 
Happy Isles.” Mr. Kane smiled blandly 
and gave Ray a bow that had the quality 
of a blessing. 

‘*Oh, that book of yours is going to d 
well yet, Mr. Kane,” said Mr. Brandreth, 
consolingly. ‘‘I believe that there’s go 
ing to be a change in the public taste, 
and that good literature is going to have 
its turn again.” 

‘“Let us hope so,” said Mr. Kane, de- 
voutly. ‘‘ We will pray that the general 
reader may be turned from the error of 
his ways, and eschew fiction and cleave to 
moral reflections. But not till our dear 
friend’s novel has made its success!” 
He inclined himself again towards Ray. 
‘*Though perhaps,” he suggested, ‘‘ it is a 
novel with a purpose?” 

‘Tm afraid hardly—” Ray began; but 
Mr. Brandreth interposed. 

‘It is a psychological romance — the 
next thing on the cards, I believe!” 
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‘‘Tndeed!” said Mr. Kane. ‘‘Do you 
speak by the card, now, as a confidant of 
‘ate: or is this the exuberant optimism 
of a fond young father? Mr. Ray, I am 
fraid you have taken our friend when 

. js all molten and fluid with happiness, 

.d have abused his kindness for the 
vhole race to your single advantage!” 

“No. no! Nothing of the kind, I as- 
sure you!” said Mr. Brandreth, joyously. 

Everything is on a strict business basis 
vith me, always. But I wish you could 
see that little fellow, Mr. Kane. Of 
ourse it sounds preposterous to say it of 

child only eight days old, but I believe 
.e begins to notice, already.” 

‘“You must get him to notice your 
Do get him to notice mine! He 
is beginning young, but perhaps not too 
voung for a eritic,” said Mr. Kane, and 
e abruptly took his leave, as one does 
he thinks he has made a good 
point, and Mr. Brandreth laughed the 

vugh of a man who magnanimously 
oins in the mirth made at his expense. 

Ray staid a moment after Mr. Kane 
went out, and Brandreth said, ‘‘ There is 
one of the most puzzling characters in 
New York. If he could put himself into 
. book, it would make his fortune. He’s 
a queer genius. Nobody knows how he 
but I fancy he has a little money 
of his own; his book doesn’t sell fifty 
copies in a year. What did he mean by 
that about the travelling-bag ?”’ 

Ray explained, and Mr. Brandreth said: 
‘Just like him! He must have spotted 
in an instant. He has nothing to 
do, and he spends most of his time wan- 
dering about. He says New York is his 
book, and he reads it over and over. If 
he could only work up that idea, he could 
make a book that everybody would want. 
But he never will. He's one of those 
men whose talk makes you think he 
could write anything; but his book is 
awfully dry—perfectly crumby. Ever 
see it? Hard Sayings? Well, good-by! 
| wish I could ask you up to my house; 
but you see how it is!” 

“Oh, yes! I see,” said Ray. ‘‘ You’re 
only too good as it is, Mr. Brandreth.” 
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XI. 

Ray’s voice broke a little as he said 
this; but he hoped Mr. Brandreth did not 
notice, and he made haste to get out into 
the crowded street, and be alone with his 
emotions. He was quite giddy with the 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 503.—65 
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turn that Fortune’s wheel had taken, and 
he walked a long way up town before he 
recovered his balance. He had never 
dreamt of such prompt consideration as 
Mr. Brandreth had promised to give his 
novel. He bad expected to carry it 
round from publisher to publisher, and 
to wait weeks and perhaps whole months 
for their decision. Most of them he im- 
agined refusing to look at it at ail; and 
he had prepared himself for rebuffs. 
He could not help thinking that Mr. 
Brandreth’s different behavior was an ef- 
fect of his goodness of heart, and of his 
«present happiness. Of course he was ¢ 
little ridiculous about that baby of his; 
Ray supposed that was natural, but he 
decided that if he should ever be a father 
he would not gush about it to the first 
person he met. He did not like Mr. Bran- 
dreth’s interrupting him with the account 
of those amateur theatricals when he was 
outlining the plot of his story; but that 
was excusable, and it showed that he was 
really interested. If it had not been for 
the accidental fact that Mr. Brandreth had 
taken the part of Romeo in those theatri- 
cals, he might not have caught on te the 
notion of A Modern Romeo at all.. The 
question whether he was not rather silly 
himself to enter so fully into his plot, 
helped him to condone Mr. Brandreth’s 
weakness, which was not incompatible 
with shrewd business sense. All that Mr. 
Brandreth had said of the state cf the 
trade and its new conditions was sound; 
he was probably no fool where his inter- 
est was concerned. Ray resented for him 
the cruelty of Mr. Kane in turning the 
baby’s precocity into the sort of joke he 
had made of it; but he admired his 
manner of saying things, too. He would 
work up very well in a story; but he 
ought to be made pathetic as well as 
ironical; he must be made to have had 
an early unhappy love-affair: the girl 
either to have died, or to have heart- 
lessly jilted him. He could be the hero’s 
friend at some important moment; Ray 
did not determine just at what moment; 
but the hero should be about to wreck 
his happiness somehow, and Mr. Kane 
should save him from the rash act, and 
then should tell him the story of his 
own life. Ray recurred to the manuscript 
he had left with Mr. Brandreth, and won- 
dered if Mr. Brandreth would read it him- 
self, and if he did, whether he would see 
any resemblance between the hero and 
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the author. He had sometimes been a lit 
tle ashamed of that mesmerization busi- 
ness in the story, but if it struck a mood 
of the reading public, it would be a great 
piece of luck; and he prepared himself to 
respect it. If Chapley & Co. accepted the 
book, he was going to write all that pas- 
sage over, and strengthen it. 

He was very happy; 
himself that he must try to be very good 
and to merit the fortune that had be- 
fallen him. He must not let it turn his 
head, or seem more than it really was; 


and he said to 


after all it was merely a chance to be 
heard that he was given. He instinc- 
tively strove to arrest the wheel which 
was bringing him up, and must carry 
him down if it kept on moving. With 
an impulse of the old heathen supersti- 
tion lingering in us all, he promised his 
god, whom he imagined to be God, that 
he would be very grateful and humble if 
he would work a little miracle for him, 
and let the wheel carry him up without 
carrying him over and down. In the 
unconscious selfishness which he had 
always supposed morality he believed 
that the thing most pleasing to his god 
would be some immediate effort in his 
own behalf, of prudent industry or fru- 
gality; and he made haste to escape from 
the bliss of his high hopes as if it were 
something that was wrong in itself, and 
that he would perhaps be punished for. 
He went to that restaurant where he 
had breakfasted, and bargained for board 
and lodging by the week. It was not so 
cheap as he had expected to get it; with 
an apparent flexibility, the landlord was 
rigorous on the point of a dollar a day for 
the room; and Ray found that he must 
pay twelve dollars a week for his board 
and lodging instead of the ten he had set 
asa limit. But he said to himself that he 
must take the risk, and must make up the 
two dollars, somehow. His room was 
at the top of the house, and it had a view 
of the fourth story of a ten-story apart- 
ment house opposite; but it had a south- 
erly exposure, and there was one golden 
hour of the day when the sun shone into 
it, over the shoulder of a lower edifice 
next to the apartment-house, and round 
the side of a clock tower beyond the ave- 
nue. He could see a bit of the chalet 
roof of an elevated railroad station; he 
could see the tops of people’s heads in 
the street below if he leaned out of his 
window far enough, and he had the same 


bird's-eye view of the passing carts 
carriages. He shared it with the sparr 
that bickered in the window-casing 
with the cats that crouched behind 
chimneys and watched the progress of { 
sparrows dissensions with furtive 
ironical eyes. 

Within, the slope of the roof gay: 
picturesque slant to the ceiling. 1 
room was furnished with an America 
painted set; there was a clock on the 
tle shelf against the wall that looked 
if it were French; but it was not go 
and there was no telling what accent 
might tick with if it were wound u 
There was a little mahogany table in o: 
corner near the window to write on, 
he put his books up on the shelf on eac} 
side of the clock 

It was all very different from the dign 
fied housing of his life at Midland, wher 
less than the money he paid here 
him a stately parlor, with a little chan 
ber out of it, at the first boarding-hous 
in the place Sut still he would not hay 
been ashamed to have any one from Mi 
land see him in his present quarters 
They were proper to New York in that 
cosmopolitan phase which he had most de 
sired to see. He tried writing at the littl 
table, and found it very convenient. He 
forced himself just for the moral effect 
and to show himself that he was maste: 
of all his moods, to finish his letter to 
the Echo, and he pleased himself very 
well with it. He made it light and live 
ly, and yet contrived to give it certai: 
touches of poetry and to throw in bits of 
description which he fancied had caught 
something of the thrill and sparkle of the 
air, and imparted some sense of such a 
day as he felt it to be. He fancied dif 
ferent friends turning to the letter the 
first thing in the paper; and in the fond 
remembrance of the kindness he had left 
behind there, he became a little homesick. 


al 


XII. 


Ray would have liked to go again that 
day, and give Mr. Brandreth his new 
address in person; but he was afraid 
would seem too eager, and would have a 
bad effect on the fortunes of his book 
He mastered himself so far that even the 
next day he did not go, but sent it in a 
note. Then he was sorry he had done 
this, for it might look a little too indiffer- 
ent; that is, he feigned that it might have 
this effect; but what he really regretted 
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vas that it cut him off from going to see 
Mr. Brandreth as soon as he would have 
ied. It would be absurd to run to him 
directly after writing. He languished sev- 
eral days in the heroic resolution not to 
o near Chapley & Co. until a proper 
time had passed; then he took to walking 
»y and down Broad way, remote from their 
place at first, and afterwards nearer, till it 
ime to his pacing slowly past their door, 
und stopping at their window, in the hope 
that one or other of the partners would 
iappen upon him in some of their com- 
But they never did, and 

e had a faint heart-sick feeling of disap- 
pointment, such as he used to have when 

e hung about the premises of his first 

ve in much the same and to 

iuch the same effect. 

He cajoled himself by feigning inter- 
ews, now with Mr. Chapley and now 
vith Mr. Brandreth; the publishers ac- 
epted his manuscript with transport, and 
fered him ineredible terms. The good 
id man’s voice with emotion in 
ailing Ray as the heir of Hawthorne; 
Mr. Brandreth had him up to dinner, and 
ywresented him to his wife and baby; he 
named the baby for them jointly. As no- 
thing of this kind really happened, Ray’s 
time passed rather forlornly. Without 
being the richer for it, he won the bets 
he made himself, every morning, that he 
should not get a letter that day from 
Chapley & Co. asking to see him at once, 
or from Mr. Brandreth hoping for the 
pleasure of his company upon this so- 
cial occasion or that. He found that he 
had built some hopes upon Mr. Bran- 
dreth’s hospitable regrets; and as he did 
not know how long it must be after a 
happiness of the kind Mrs. Brandreth had 
conferred upon her husband before her 
house could be set in order for company, 
he was perhaps too impatient. But he 
did not suffer himself to be censorious; 
he was duly grateful to Mr. Brandreth for 
his regrets; he had not expected them; 
but for them he would not have expected 
anything. 

He did what he could to pass the time 
by visiting other publishers with Mr. 
Brandreth’s card. He perceived some- 
times, or fancied that he perceived, a shad- 
ow of anxiety in the gentlemen who re- 
ceived him so kindly, but it vanished, if 
it ever existed, when he put himself 
frankly on the journalistic ground, and 
satisfied them that he had no manuscript 
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lurking about him. Then he found some 
of them willing to drop into chat about 
the trade, and try to forecast its nearer 
future, if not to philosophize its condi- 
tions. They appeared to think these were 
all right; and it did not strike Ray as 
amiss that a work of literary art should be 
regarded simply as a merchantable or un- 
merchantable commodity, or as a pawn in 
a game, a counter that stood for so much 
money value, a risk which the player took, 
a wager that he made. 

‘*You know it’s really that,” one pub 
lisher explained to Ray. ‘‘ No one can 
tell whether a book will succeed or not; 
no one knows what makes a book succeed. 
We have published things that I’ve liked 
and respected thoroughly, and that I’ve 
taken a personal pride and pleasure in 
pushing. They've been well received and 
intelligently praised by the best critics 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and culti- 
vated people have talked about them ev- 
erywhere;:and they haven't sold fifteen 
hundred copies. Then we've tried trash 

decent trash, of course; we always re- 
member the cheek of the Young Person 

and we've all believed that we had 
something that would hit the popular 
mood, and would leap into the tens of 
thousands; and it’s dropped dead from 
the press. Other works of art and other 
pieces of trash succeed for no better rea- 
son than some fail. You can’t tell any- 
thing about it. If I were to trust my own 
observation, I should say it was luck, 
pure and simple, and mostly bad luck. 
Ten books fail, and twenty books barely 
pay, where one succeeds. Nobody can 
say why. Can't I send you some of our 
new books?” He had a number of them 
on a table near him, and he talked them 
over with Ray, while a clerk did them up; 
and he would not let Ray trouble him- 
self to carry them away with him. They 
were everywhere lavish of their publica- 
tions with him, and he had so many new 
books and advance sheets given him that 
if he had been going to write his letters 
for the Echo about literature alone, he 
would have had material for many weeks 
ahead. 

The letters he got at this time 
some from home: a very sweet one 
his mother, fondly conjecturing 
questioning about his comfort in New 
York, and cautioning him not to’ take 
cold; a serious one from his father, ad- 
vising him to try each week to put by 
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something for a rainy day. There was 
also a letter from Sanderson, gay with 
news of all the goings on in Midland, 
and hilarjously regretful of his absence. 
Sanderson did not say anything about 
coming to New York to seek his fortune, 
and the effect of his news was to leave 
Ray pining for the society of women, 
which had always been the sweetest thing 
in life to him, and next to literature the 
dearest. If he could have had immedi- 
ate literary success, the excitement of it 
might have made him forget the privilege 
he had enjoyed at Midland of going every 
evening to call on some lovely young 
girl, and of staying as long as he liked. 
What made him feel still more lonesome 
and dropped out was Sanderson's telling 
of several engagements among the girls 
they knew in Midland; it appeared to 
hing that he only was destined to go love- 
less and mateless through life. 

There were women enough in his ho- 
tel, but after the first interest of their 
strangeness, and the romantic effect of 


hearing them speak in their foreign 
tongues as if they were at home in 


them, he could not imagine a farther in- 
terest in those opaque Southern blondes 
who spoke French, or the brunettes with 
purple-ringed vast eyes who coughed out 
their Spanish gutturals like squirrels. 
He was appointed a table for his meals 
in a dining-room that seemed to be re- 
served for its inmates, as distinguished 
from the frequenters of the restaurant, 
who looked as if they were’ all Ameri- 
cans; and he was served by a shining 
black waiter weirdly ignorant of English. 
He gazed wistfully across into the restau- 
rant at times, and had half a mind to ask 
if he might not eat there; but he liked 
the glances of curiosity and perhaps envy 
which its frequenters now and then cast 
at him in the hotel dining-room. There 
were no young ladies among them, that 
he ever saw, but sometimes there were 
young men whom he thought he would 
have liked to talk with. Some of them 
came in company, and at dinner they sat 
long, discussing matters which he could 
overhear by snatches were literary and 
artistic matters. They always came late, 
and rarely sat down before seven, when 
Ray was finishing his coffee. One night 


these comrades came later than usual and 
in unusual foree, and took a large table 
set somewhat apart from the rest in the 
bay of a deep window which had once 
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looked out into tle little garden of t) 
dwelling that the hotel had once bee) 
They sat down, with a babble of ques 
tions and answers, as of people who ha 
not all met for some time, and devour 
the little radishes and olives and a) 
chovies, with which the table had bee: 
prefatorily furnished, in apparent patienc 
till all the places but the head of the tabl; 
had been taken; then they began to com 
plain and to threaten at the delay of th 
dinner. Ray was not aware just how 
furious controversy suddenly began 
rage between two of them. As nearly as 
he could make out, amidst the rapid thrust 
and parry of the principals, and the irreg 
ular lunges of this one or that of the 
company which gave it the character of 
a free fight, it turned upon a point of zs 
thetics, where the question was whethe: 
the moral aspect ought or ought not to 
be sought in it. In the heat of the debate 
the chiefs of the discussion talked both 
at once, interrupted each other, tried which 
should clamor loudest and fastest,and then 
suddenly the whole uproar fell to silence 
The two parties casually discovered that 
they were of exactly the same mind, but 
each had supposed the other thought dif 
ferently. Some one came in during the 
lull that followed, and took the seat at 
the head of the table. 

It was Mr. Kane, and Ray’s heart leap- 
ed with the hope that he would see him 
and recognize him, but out of self-respect 
he tried to look as if it were not he, but 
perhaps some one who closely resembled 
him. He perceived that it was a club din- 
ner of some literary sort; but because he 
could not help wishing that he were one of 
the company, he snubbed his desires with 
unsparing cruelty. He looked down at 
his plate, and shunned the roving glance 
which he felt sure Mr. Kane was sending 
into the room where he now sat almost 
alone; and he did his best to be ashamed 
of overhearing the talk now and then 
He grew very bitter in his solitude, and 
he imagined himself using Mr. Kane witl) 
great hauteur, after A Modern Romeo had 
succeeded. He was not obliged to go out 
that way, when he left the dining-room, 
but he feigned that he must, and in spite 
of the lofty stand he had taken with Mr. 
Kane in fancy, he meanly passed quite 
near him. Kane looked up, and called 
out, ‘‘Ah, good-evening, good-evening!” 
and rose and shook hands with him, and 
asked him how in the world he happened 
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to have found out that restaurant, and 
re was astonished to hear that Ray was 
staving in the hotel; he said that was 

vy chic. He introduced him to the 

npany generally, as his young friend 
Mr. Ray, of Midland, who had come on 

cast in his literary lot with them in 
New York; and then he presented him 
rsonally to the nearest on either hand. 
[hey were young fellows, but their names 
¥ were known to Ray with the planetary 
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distinetness that the names of young au- 
a thors have for literary aspirants, though 


they are all so nebulous to older eyes. 
Mr. Kane asked Ray to sit down and 
take his coffee with them; Ray said he 
id taken his coffee; they all urged that 
this was no reason why he should not take 
some more: he stood out against them, 
-e a fool—as he later called himself with 
ishing teeth. He pretended he had 
wn engagement, and he left the pleasant 
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a ee seven hundred miles the narrow 
i thoroughfare of civilization traverses 
the desolate plains of Utah and Nevada, 


and winds among sterile mountain ranges 











‘ which seem to have been waiting since 
K the dawn of creation for refreshing show- 


ers that have nevercome. Yet it is com- 
paratively but a little while since that 
thirsty region, covering an area equal to 
that of our Eastern and Middle States 
combined, was flooded with sweet water 
and lush with vegetation; while all around 
it, in place of the present barren moun- 
tains and alkali plains, lay fair expanses 
of fresh-water seas or fertile savannas, 
thronged, it may be, with a population 
denser and more varied than that of any 
part of the world of to-day. 

The story of the transformation is not 
hard to read. The depth of water in the 
saline lakes and marshes of the Great 
Basin is far from constant. Latterly it 

\ has been slowly increasing; but the fre- 
quent occurrence of salt -pans, or areas 
thickly covered with salt deposited from 
evaporated water, is enough to prove that 
the general level of the waters must have 
been considerably higher at a period not 
far distant. Both Fremont, the first to 
explore the basin, and Stansbury, who 

followed him, make frequent mention of 
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company he was hungering so to join, 
and went out and walked the streets, try- 
ing to stay himself with the hope that he 
had made a better impression than if he 
had remained and enjoyed himself. He 
was so lonesome when lhe came back, and 
caught the sound of their jolly voices on 
his way up stairs, that he could hardly 
keep from going in upon them, and ask 
ing if they would let him sit with them. 
In his room he could not work; he want- 
ed to shed tears in his social isolation. 
He determined to go back to Midland, at 
any cost to his feelings or fortunes, or 
even to the little village where his family 
lived, and where he had been so restless 
and unhappy till he could get away from 
it. Now, any place seemed better than 
this waste of unknown hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings, where he had not 
a friend, or even an enemy. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 
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such salt-encrusted areas, the latter de 
scribing one field in the valley of Great 
Salt Lake seven miles across and more 
than ten miles long, the deposit lying so 
thick that his mule train crossed it as 
upon a sheet of solid ice. At the north- 
ern end of the valley Captain Stansbury 
counted thirteen successive terraces, each 
marking a former level of the water, the 
highest fully two hundred feet above the 
present surface of the lake. Correspond- 
ing terraces around all the minor depres- 
sions of the Great Basin show that the 
ancient lake must have spread over the en- 
tire area, converting its mountain ranges 
into chains of islands; while high above 
these diminutive banks of later times are 
benches of uniform elevation, three, six, 
eight hundred feet above the plain, the 
shore lines of a majestic inland sea, which 
at its higher levels must have filled the 
uplifted cup of the continent almost to 
the brim. It was a period when water 
was as abundant in the high lands of the 
far West as it is now deficient. 

To the north of the present deserts of 
Utah, filling the oval basin traversed but 
scarcely watered by the deep- flowing 
Snake River and its tributaries, a broad 
expanse of fresh water then stretched 
across Idaho and southeastern Oregon, 
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filling all the valley between the Rocky 
and the Blue mountains—a distance of 
four hundred miles. 

Westward, between the Blue Moun- 
tains and the Cascade Range, lay several 
smaller sheets of sweet water, each a gi- 
ant lake according to modern standards, 
covering the greater part of central Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

The trough between the Cascade Range 
and the newly risen Coast Range was 
similarly flooded. 

Southward, filling the great valley of 
California, now drained by the Sacramen- 
to and the San Joaquin, lay another lake, 
five hundred miles long by fifty wide, its 
outlet flowing over the yet unopened 
Golden Gate. 

Eastward, across the Sierras from its 
southern end,lay the broad lake whose 
deserted shores, ‘‘ outliving the memory 
of a cooler past —a period when the stony 
mountain chains were green islands 
among basins of wide watery expanse ’’-— 
are so graphically sketched by Clarence 
King from the summit of Mount Tyn- 
dall. 

South of the arid basin of Owen’s Lake, 
the Gulf of California at that time thrust 
a broad arm northward several hundred 
miles beyond its present limit, receiving 
at its side the independent floods of the 
Gila and the Colorado as they plunged 
over their terminal slopes from the ele- 
vated plains above. 

Watering the surface of its lofty pla- 
teau, instead of burrowing a mile beneath 
it as at present, the Colorado enriched 
and vivified an immense territory — the 
garden spot of primeval America, the 
Egypt of American civilization. 

Between the Wasatch border of the 
great interior sea and the broad belt of 
the Rocky Mountain ranges, filling the 
valleys now drained by the Green River 
and its tributaries, two or more vast 
sheets of fresh water were slowly deposit- 
ing those layers of sediment which the 
geologist of to-day finds so richly stored 
with the remains of the life forms of that 
ancient period; while the unbroken walls 
of the many-looped Rocky Mountains— 
that ‘‘nation of mountain ranges,” as 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow styled them—enclosed 
hundreds of oval lakes, whose level beds, 
since emptied through the deeply eroded 
canons of their outflowing streams, now 
form the sheltered parks so attractive to 
the pioneer herdsman. 


Thus the great interior sea was the coy 
tre of a lake region for which the eapth 
of to-day can show no counterpart. [| 
fauna and flora were on a scale of eo) 
sponding magnitude and variety. 

The best-studied record of the period js 
that deposited by the waters of a broad 
fresh-water sea which lay on the easter), 
flank of the Rocky Mountains, coverin¢ 
an area four or five times that of our 
boasted Lake Superior. In the successive 
layers of its marly sediments we may read 
the history of its rise and decline, as thy 
Assyrian scholar reads the chronicles of 
ancient empires in the layers of imprinted 
tiles dug from the long-buried libraries of 
Babylon or Nineveh. 

The record begins in the Middle Ter 
tiary or Miocene period, with a broad 
marsh, the wallowing-place of gigantic 
beasts, hog-like in character, elephantine 
in size. Every year’s exploration adds to 
our list of these strange creatures, still a 
sufficient number have been made out to 
enable us to form a tolerable notion of 
the population of the time. 

As the water deepened, multitudes of 
turtles took possession of the lake, leaving 
thousands of their shells, from an inch to 
three feet across, to attest their presence 
As time passed on, and the tributary 
streams increased in number and magni 
tude, the lake deposits enclosed more nu 
merous representatives of the fauna of 
that ancient world. The surrounding 
vountry appears to have swarmed with 
animals which have passed away, the 
most of them leaving no known descend 
ants. Especially numerous were many 
varieties of deer-like ruminating hogs, 
which roamed the plains in vast troops, 
and were frequently driven by their ene 
mies into the watercourses, to be drowned 
and drifted into the lake. 

The marks of carnivorous teeth on the 
skulls of these antique swine show that 
the tigers of that early age had as keen an 
appetite for pork as their descendants o¢ 
to-day. 

During the next or Pliocene period a 
distinct yet closely allied fauna occupied 
the shores of our great lake. Semi-aquatic 
pachyderms, vast in size and countless in 
number, wallowed in the marshes—one 
as large as the African hippopotamus. 
Sharing the same mud beds were five 
species of rhinoceroses, the largest rival- 
ling the existing unicorn of India. 

In most respects the country at this 
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time resembled the marshy regions of 
central Africa, as described by Living- 
stone and other explorers; but it lacked 

ne creature common enough in Africa, 
or whose sustenance and comfort it would 
seem to have been admirably adapted 

there were no crocodiles. They had 
swarmed in the earlier Tertiary lakes far- 
ther west, but had disappeared. ‘‘ Where 
were they,” asks Dr. Leidy, ‘‘ when the 
shores of the ancient Dakotan and Ne 
braskan waters teemed with such an 
abundant provision of savory rumina- 
ting hogs ?” 

To this question no satisfactory answer 
has been given. 

But hogs were not the only occupants 
Great herds of mam 
moths and elephants, specifically distinct 
from any elsewhere known, trampled the 
banks of the watercourses and browsed 
on the trees which bordered them; while 
troops of deer, horses, camels, and other 
herbivorous animals cropped the fresh 
pasturage of the adjacent plains. 

Singularly, though both the horse and 
the camel were unknown in North Amer- 
ca on the first arrival of the European 
explorers, the continent was no stranger 
to them. In prehistoric times the conti- 
nent seems to have been the especial 
home of horses, something like: thirty 
fossil species having been already dis- 
covered. 

In that remote age the continents were 
not divided, as now, nor was the arctic 
circle an icy barrier to human migration. 
A bridge of dry land joined America with 
Europe and Asia, and gave free passage 
to the plants and animals of the three 
continents, which had not yet begun to 
show the marked divergence they have 
since developed. Alaska and Greenland 
enjoyed a climate as mild as ours, and 
were clad with forests whose lineal de- 
scendants now flourish in China, in Cali- 
fornia, and on both shores of the Atlan- 
tic. Fan-palms with leaves fifteen feet 
broad grew as far north as the Yellow- 
stone River, and a tropical or sub-tropical 
climate prevailed in the region of the 
great lakes now passed away. 

This state of things continued, with lit- 
tle variation, through the Pliocene period, 
and up to the time when the climate of 
the northern hemisphere began to chill 
before the coming reign of snow and ice. 
Gradually the polar cold crept down to the 
latitude of New York, and the northern 


of those shores. 


half of the continent slept under its are- 
tic mantle. The mountains around our 
once luxuriant lake region were heaped 
with snow. Glaciers slid through the 
valleys, carving Yosemites, and strewing 
the plains with continental débris 

The stages of their gigantic work do 
not concern us here, nor can we stay to 
trace the history of the gradual return of 
milder days, the slow retreat of unbroken 
winter vorthward, the repossessing of the 
land by the plants and animals which 
had survived the terrible ordeal of gla 
cial cold and forced migration. Millen 
niums passed, the ice melted from the 
mountains, the lakes were swollen with 
accumulated water, and the final trans- 
formation of the scenery began. 

The last act was the drainage and de- 
struction of the great lakes. 
the rocky barrier of the Coast Range had 
been cut through at the Golden Gate. 
The ceaseless rush of outflowing water 
deepened the channel of the discharging 
stream, steadily sinking the level of the 
lake which filled the great valley of Cali- 
fornia, until its fertile plains were ready 
for human occupation. A similar process 
was going on in the north, where the 
lakes of western Oregon and Washington 
were dischareed through the deepening 
gorge of the Columbia. Meanwhile the 
Klamath River and the Pitt were cutting 
their tremendous cafions through the 
Sierras, for the drainage of the region 
made memorable by Modoc treachery. 
Then the second barrier of the Colum- 
bia was cloven at the Cascades, and the 
eventful history of its upper lakes was 
slowly brought to an end. 

The life of these great fresh-water seas 
had been largely coincident with that of 
the lakes we have studied farther east 
The history of both covers the same geo 
logic ages, and their deposits tell pretty 
much the same story of animal and vege- 
table life. Still there are striking differ- 
ences in the two records. The lakes of 
California, Oregon, and Idaho witnessed 
stormier times than those of the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, being more 
severely scourged by voleanic disturb- 
ances. From time to time terrific storms 
of ashes were blown out from numerous 
voleanic centres, destroying life and cov- 
ering the lake beds with ash deposits 
many feet in thickness. Again, floods 
of lava overflowed the country, burying 
hundreds of square miles under continu- 
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ous sheets of molten matter, and paving 
the lake beds with thick layers of solid 
basalt. 

Then there would come ages of peace 
and quiet. Forests would repossess the 
land; troops of animals—mammoths, ele- 
phants, camels, horses, bisons—would re- 
turn to the reviving pastures; fish would 
repeople the waters; and fine sediment, 
full of organic forms, would gather in 
thick layers above the sheets of lava. 
During these alternations of peace and 
paroxysm nearly every portion of the 
country, particularly in the great region 
drained by the Columbia, was deluged 
by lava torrents. The lakes were filled 
up, while their outlets wore deeper and 
deeper into the rocky barriers which kept 
back their waters. 

The ceaseless attrition of flowing wa- 
ter is irresistible. In process of time the 
hardest rock is cut away, and the b 
defended lake is drained to the drei. 
So thoroughly have the Columbia and 
its branches done their allotted task that 
they have not merely emptied the great 
lakes through whose ancient beds they 
flow, but in many cases they have cut 
their channels two thousand vertical feet 
into the deposits accumulated beneath 
the once wide-spreading waters. This 
unkindly drainage, together with the de- 
vastating lava flows, has converted vast 
expanses of fair water and fertile land 
into a ‘‘monotonous blank desert,” as 
Clarence King describes the Snake Basin, 
‘leaving only here and there near the 
snowy mountain-tops a bit of cool green 
to contrast with the sterile uniformity of 
the plain.” 

While the desiceation of the northern 
third of the great interior table-land was 
going on, the deepening channel of the 
Colorado was slowly depriving the south- 
ern third of its former greenness and fer- 
tility. At our first view of this great 
river—a river without parallel on the 
globe—we saw it flowing as a majestic 
stream across its lofty plateau, bathing 
and fertilizing a region great even in the 
great West, then plunging down its pre- 
cipitous slope into the Gulf of California, 
a hundred miles or more above its pres- 
ent mouth. Gradually its stupendous 
falls wore backward into the plateau, 
carving out the marvellous cafons 
through which it now burrows. For 
hundreds of miles it has cut its channel 
from three to six thousand feet deep 
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through all the orders of sediment. 
rocks, from the Tertiary down, and fpo)), 
six to eight hundred feet into the prin, 
dial granite below! Asthe channel s;), 
age after age, the surrounding country 
more and more thoroughly drained of 
surface water, and less and less frequen; 

ly revived by mists and showers draw» 
from the river’s surface—was slowly con 

verted into a region of sterility and deso 

lation, a process evidently hastened }, 

the erosion which began it. The Colo 

rado could not excavate its enormous 
cafions without discharging somewhere 
an equal volume of triturated rock. This 
vast body of mud and sand and grave! 
necessarily accumulated in the quiet wa 

ters of the gulf, steadily raising its bed 
until a broad sea arm stretching two hun 

dred miles into southern California was 
cut off from the sea. The seanty rain 

fall over this heated basin failed to make 
good the loss by evaporation, and the im 

prisoned water wasted away, leaving in 
its place the Colorado Desert, a wid 

reach of sterile country, more than fou 

thousand square miles of whose area is 
said to lie below the ocean level. 

The transformation of this broad region 
from an evaporating surface into a thirsty 
plain must have greatly diminished the 
rainfall over the Colorado plateau, and 
hastened the increasing desiccation, which 
century by century made it less and less 
able to sustain the populous nations which 
had developed a semi-civilization on its 
once fertile plains. 

The story of the great central lake of 
the Utah Basin can be told in few words. 
It had no outlet, consequently there is 
no record of erosion and drainage to read, 
as in the case of the fresh-water seas 
which encompassed it. It was wasted by 
sun and wind. As the surrounding re 
gions were drained and dried, thirsty 
plains and sterile mountains took the 
place of the former expanses of lake and 
forest, which had tempered its climate 
and kept up its supply of moisture. In 
the mean time the Sierras had thrust 
higher their snow-compelling summits, 
depriving the sea-winds of their stores of 
rain. Age by age the rainfall lessened 
within the basin, the dwindling streams 
which drained the inner slopes of the sur 
rounding mountains grew less and less 
able to make good the increasing loss by 
evaporation, and the end, as we behold it, 
was but a question of time. 
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TOU see Lake Superior 
\ best, as an incident 

crossing the continent, 
hen travelling over the 
Canadian transcontinen 
il railroad, and of all the 
irious “scenic wonders ”’ 

it the different cross 
continental railroads ad 
ertise, not one seems to 
ne more grand or more 
grandly beautiful than 
his. For more than half 
a day the cars glide along 
the shore, whose irregu 
larities provide a wide 
diversity of scenery, in 
woods, among voeks, and 
every few minutes close 
beside the closed ends of 
the great bays which 
spread out into an ocean- 
like endlessness of water. 
Each time that I have 
made the journey it has 
been my good fortune to 
see the lake clear, smooth, 
and brilliant, as if it were 
a vast mirror that Dame 
Nature might have been 
holding up to herself. 
And the lake, like a huge 
bowl of quicksilver, has 
each time caught and held 
the brilliant seene around 
it—the ecloud-littered shin- 
ing skies, the quiet stately 


GRAND 


forests, and the towering rocks, which 
rise in all the forms of turrets, pinnacles, 
ramparts, castellated heaps, and frown- 
ing walls, now green, now red, now pur- 
ple, and anon dull brown or ashen. 

Lake Superior is almost everywhere 
noble, grand, impressive, majestic. Its 
surroundings are, for the most part, far 
more suggestive of what one fancies the 
ocean should be than are those of the 
oceans themselves. Old Crowfoot, with 
his marvellous faculty for aptly nick- 
haming whatever new thing he saw, was 
never happier than when he tried to ex- 
press in a phrase the impression Superior 
made upon his mind. The Canadian of- 
ficials were bringing him on a sight-see- 
ing tour to Montreal from the Blackfoot 
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territory on the plains, where he ruled 
the wildest Indians of Canada; and when 
he saw the greatest of all lakes, and saw 
it again and then again, until he compre- 
hended its majesty, he said, ‘‘It is the 
Brother to the Sea.” 

It is the largest lake in the world, and 
the largest body of fresh water. It is 
380 miles in length and 160 miles across 
in its widest part. Its watery area of 
32,000 square miles proves it to be the 
size of the State of Indiana, or four times 
as big as Massachusetts.* It is about 600 


* The United States Geological Survey makes its 
area 31,200 square miles, its length 412 miles, its 
maximum breadth 167 miles, its maximum depth 
LOOS feet, and its height above the sea-level 602 


feet. 
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feet above the sea-level; but the govern- 
ment charts show that in its deepest part 
the water has a depth of 231 fathoms, or 
1386 feet, so that there, at least, the lake 
is more than 700 feet below the surface of 
the sea as well as 600 feet aboveit. North 
of Keweenaw Point, on the south side, 
there is a depth of 1008 feet, and great 
depths, above 500 feet, are scattered all 
about the lake. is 1500 
miles in length. 

One very dignified English authority 
terms Lake Superior ‘*the head of and 
chief reservoir for the most magnificent 
system of inland navigation in the world,” 
a system which, if taken to embrace the 
water route from the source of the St. 


Its shore line 


Louis, emptying into the head of the lake, 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, is 2100 


miles in length. Curiously enough, the 
same plateau in Minnesota wherein the 
St. Louis has its beginning is also the 
starting-point of the Mississippi and the 
Red River of the North. But Lake Su- 
perior owes little to the St. Louis. It re- 


ceives the waters of 200 rivers, and drains 
a territory of 53,000 square miles exclu- 
sive of its own area. 
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The lake is practically the prop- 
erty of the United States. The 
Canadians own the beautiful north 
shore, but very little of the lake 
itself. The main body of the traf 
fic on the lake is ours by a riglit 
that cannot be questioned, for it 
proceeds from our vastly greater 
population, and from our posses 
sion of the coal supply of the con 
tinent, which gives to American 
vessels the cargoes with which 
to return westward after having 
floated grain and ore eastward. 
Lake Superior is a capricious monster, 
demanding skilled seamanship and the 
use of powerful and stanch boats, the ma 
jority of which are comparable with the 
vessels in our Atlantic coasting trade. 
The lake is a veritable womb of storms. 
They develop quickly there, and even 
more speedily the water takes on a 
furious character. It is always cold, and 
the atmosphere above and far around it 
is kept cool all summer. I have been 
told, but cannot verify the statement, 
that the temperature of the water in the 
open lake never rises above 46° Faliren- 
heit. As a rule, the men who sail upon 
it cannot swim. The lake offers no in- 
ducement to learn the art, and, alas! 
those who are expert swimmers could 
not keep alive for any great length of 
time in the icy water. When I was 
making inquiries upon this point, I found, 
as one almost always does, some who dis- 
puted what the majority agreed upon. I 
even found an old gentleman, a_ profes- 
sional man of beyond seventy years of 
age, who said that for several years he 
had visited the lake each summer-time, 
and that he had made it a practice to 
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ithe in its waters nearly every day. It I asked one captain how long he sup 
is chilly, he admitted, and he did not posed a man might battle for life, or 
tav in very long. But many sailors, cling to a sparin the lake. He answered, 
mong them some ship and steamship very sensibly, it seemed to me, that some 
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THE NORTH SHORE, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


captains, confirmed my belief that few men could endure the cold longer than 
Lake Superior seamen have learned to others, and that the more flesh and fat a 
swim, and that the coldness of the water man possessed. the longer he could keep 
quickly numbs those who fall into it. alive. ‘* But,” he added, ‘the only man 
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a shot before we could get to him. [I al- 
ways supposed he took a cramp.” 

The bodies of the drowned are said not 
to rise to the surface. They are refriger- 
ated, and the decomposition which causes 
the ascent of human bodies in other wa 
ters does not take place. If one interest- 
ing contribution to my notes is true, and 
there be depths to which fishes do not 
descend, it is possible that many a hapless 
sailor-man and voyager lies as he died, a 
century back perhaps, and will ever thus 
remain, lifelike and natural, under the 
darkening veil of those emerald depths. 

The great, fresh, crystal sea never freezes 
over, and yet its season for navigation is 
very short. This is due to the ice that 
makes out from the shores, the points, 
and the islands, and closes some of the 
harbors. One captain told me he lad 
seen ice five miles out from the light- 
house on Thunder Cape, and that is an 
island in deep water. In 1880 the season 
opened on April 5th; in 1888 it began on 
May 21st. In 1880 it closed on December 
3d, and in 1883 there was navigation until 
December 30th. But those are extreme 
dates. As a rule, navigation opens in 
the middle of April and closes in the 
middle of December. 

But there are two obstructions for which 
Lake Superior is notorious, and they rank 
next to the ice, and still farther limit 
navigation for some lines of ships. These 
evils are the fogs and the snow-storm,., 
and of the two the fogs are the more nu- 
merous and the snow is the more dreaded. 
In the summer Dame Superior wears her 
fogs almost as a Turkish wife wears her 
veils. There is a time, in August, when 
the only fogs are those which follow 
rain; but the snow begins in September, 
so that the reader may judge of the sort 
of navigation the lake affords. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific steamships (Clyde - built 
ships that are like our Havana and Sa- 
vannah boats) are in service only be- 
tween May and October, and it is the 
snow which curtails their season. It 
snows on the great lake just as it does 
on the plains, in terrible flurries, during 
the course of which it is impossible to see 
a foot ahead, or to see at all. Mark Twain 
did not exaggerate the character of these 
storms when he described the fate of men 
who were lost and frozen to death within 
pistol shot of their cabins. It has a way 
of snowing on Superior, by-the-way, as 





I ever saw fall overboard went down like 


late as June and as early as September: 
in a light and frolicsome way, to be sure. 
but it snows, nevertheless. As for the 
fogs, though they are light and often 
fleeting after midsummer, they are suf] 

ciently frequent during the rest of the 
season of navigation to have given th: 
lake a distinguished bad character in the 
minds of those who sail the warmer 
lakes, and [ have had a captain tell m: 
that he has made seven voyages in su 

cession without seeing any lights on his 
route from Port Arthur to ** the Soo.” 

But its charms outweigh all its caprices 
and atone for its worst faults. It is su 
premely charming, a vast nursery for 
exquisite effects, and a play-ground of 
beauty. Out on its broad bosom it imi 
tates the sea exactly. There was no ap- 
parent difference in the immeusities of 
the two bodies,and the view within the 
speeding circle of the horizon was that of 
the same deep blue field of veined and 
ruffled water. By day the patent log 
kept up its angry whistle, and the clumsy 
gulls, with their broken-looking wings, 
beat the air and sounded their baby 
treble in a soft shattered cloud over the 
vessel’s wake. The sky was never to be 
forgotten, not soft like that over southern 
Europe, but of the clearest, purest blue 
imaginable, and yet a blue to which the 
sunlight lent an active living tone like 
that of flame diluted or transformed. On 
no visit did I ever see the sky free of 
clouds, and I cannot imagine it so, but 
Lake Superior fair-weather clouds, al 
Ways cumuli, of course, are the softest, 
roundest, most feather-like vagrants that 
ever loafed like lazy swans in heaven's 
ethereal sea. 

One peculiarity of Lake Superior can- 
not be too strongly dwelt upon or exag- 
gerated. That is its purity, the wonder. 
ful cleanness and freshness of it, and of its 
atmosphere and of its borders. It must 
become the seat of a hundred summer 
resorts when the people visit it and suc- 
cumb to its spell. Think what itis! A 
volume of crystalline water in which all 
Scotland’s surface could be sunk like a 
stone—of water so clear and translucent 
that one may see the entire outlines of 
the vessels that cleave its surface, so pure 
that objects may be distinguished on the 
bottom at a depth of 20 feet; 45 feet they 
call it who have to do with the lake, but 
I was unable to see through more of it 
than 21 feet. Fancy such an expanse of 
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water so clear, and then picture it bor- 
dered by 1500 miles of balsamic forests, 
which extend backward from the lake to 
distances that overreach States and prov- 
inces. Travellers accustomed to frequent 
transcontinental journeys look longingly 
forward in the summer to the time when 
they shall be passing the great lake, either 
to the northward or southward, certain 
that the daylight hours will be pleasant 
and that the night-time will be cool. 
Cleanliness—perhaps I should say tidi- 
ness—is everywhere the characteristic of 
Superior. Its famed and stately walls of 
rock delve straight downward into it and 
rise sheer above it without giving nature 
the slightest chance to make a litter of 
rocks or dirt at their feet. While other 
rocky shores of other waters stand apart 
or merely wet their toes in the fluid, these 
monsters wade in neck-deep, and only ex- 
pose their heads in the suntight, fathoms 
~sometimes 200 fathoms—from the bot- 
tom. Terrible prison walls these become 
to shipwrecked drowning mariners, for 
they extend in reaches sometimes 25 miles 
long without offering a finger-hold for 
self-rescue. Tourists who have seen the 
Pictured Rocks will understand this fea- 
ture of the lake’s boundaries. 

Again, Superior’s waters lend them- 
selves to the most exquisite effects, to the 
most opulent coloring, by their surround- 
ings and in themselves. Those extrava- 
gant chromatic surprises in nature which 
cause the Western people to rave over 
the charms of their most beautiful resort, 
Mackinac, are at the command of all who 
visit Lake Superior at any point around 
the spectacular sea. A thousand lovelier 
Mackinaes are there. The same charms, 
the same mysterious colorings, the same 
gorgeous effects, illuminate the view from 
the coal-docks of Duluth, the cottages at 
Marquette, the wharves of Port Arthur, 
the decks of the steamers that cruise 
among the Apostle Islands, or the canoes 
of tourists or half-breeds who fling their 
fly-lines or haul their nets in the lone- 
some caves and neglected harbors where 
nature’s is the only other presence. To 
begin with, the Lake Superior water is 
always green where it is comparatively 
shallow. If you are observant, you will 
notice that it is green in your pitcher, 
green in your washbowl, and green in 
your shaving-mug wherever you put up 
on the shores. It is not a repellent 
green; it is the green of the pea-vine, of 
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thinned chartreuse—the lively, beautify) 
green of a thick cake of pure ice. 

Everywhere, then, the edge of the wa- 
ter is of this beautiful emerald hue, shoy 
ing its color against the pink sand, against 
the brown and red rocks, against the dark 
green forests. Ata distance it insensib]y 
deepens and changes into blue, but by 
such degrees that the indigo of the great- 
est depth is approached through slight 
changes beyond the first sky-color to the 
turquoise, and from that to the deeper 
hues. With every change in the atmos 
phere the views change. <A strong sun 
will lave great fields of the water with a 
flood of salmon-colored light; and a brill 
iant moon, which at times silvers a wide 
swath upon the surface, will yet, under 
other conditions, tinge the water with a 
blush of pink. 

Fit and true it was for Longfellow to 
fix in Lake Superior the mysterious 
climax of his legend of Hiawatha. The 
lake has impressed itself deeply upon 
whatever of religion is felt by the Ind- 
ians upon its borders—and those of all 
the Algonquin family, whose tribes reach 
from the Rocky Mountains to the coast 
of Maine. Every here and there, upon 
the rocks which the Chippewas treat as 
altars, or in the swift currents that race 
between them, the red men offer gifts to 
the spirits which they fancy are domi- 
ciled there. As far as I have been able 
to comprehend their favorite legend of 
that Minnebajou (or Nana-bejou) who 
seems to have been the creator and yet 
subordinate to God, it was in Superior 
that he sought his yet enduring rest after 
he had constructed the present earth in 
the waters that swallowed a former one. 
There are several of his homes in various 
parts of the lake. And well may Supe- 
rior breed mysticism in the minds of sav- 
ages, for it is given to startling tricks. 
The mirages that are seen upon it have 
bestowed upon it a peculiar and distinct 
fame. They are known to the people of 
the lake only as “reflections.” I have 
heard many sailors describe the wonder- 
ful ones they have witnessed; I would 
give another journey out there to see one. 
Men have told me that they have seen 
Duluth when they were 185 miles away 
from it—upside down and in the sky, but 
distinctly Duluth. One sailor said that at 
one broad noonday he suddenly saw a 
beautiful pasture, replete with an apple- 
tree and a five-rail fence, shining green 
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and cool before him, apparently close at 
hand. The effect the clear air produces 
vy apparently magnifying objects seen 
upon the lake is most astonishing. To il- 
lustrate what I mean, let me tell what 
happened the very last time I saw the 
lake. Iwas ona tug-boat, and upon com- 
ing out of the cabin I saw ahead of me a 
tremendous white passenger steamship. 
The boats were approaching one another 
at right angles, and this new-comer loom- 
ed up like a leviathan among vessels, big- 
ger than one of our new naval cruisers, 
high above the water as a house would 
look. I called attention to it, and a 
companion, familiar with the lake, re- 
plied, 

‘I wonder what boat it is; she’s a 
whopping big one, isn’t she ?” 

Something distracted my attention, and 
five minutes afterward, when I looked at 
the approaching vessel again, she had 
passed the mysterious point at which she 
was most exaggerated in apparent size, and 
had become an ordinarily large lake steam- 
er. But that was not the end of the tricix. 
She began to dwindle and shrink, grow- 
ing smaller and smaller in size, until the 
phenomenon became ridiculous. In time 
the elastic boat had become a very small 
passenger propeller, and I found myself 
wondering whether she would be discern- 
ible at all by the time we were abreast of 
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AT DULUTH 


her. But at that the optical frolic ceased. 
A small screw steamer of the third class 
was what she proved to be. 

Lake Superior was once a great deal 
deeper lake than it is now. All along 


the Canadian shore any one may see the 


former coast levels that now form peb- 
bly terraces hundreds of feet above the 
present water. At Duluth the beautiful 
Terrace Drive above the city lies along a 
former coast line that was 470 feet higher 
than the present level of the lake. Per- 
haps the most compact picture of the first 
dawn of Lake Superior upon the ken of 
white men, indirectly through their rela- 
tions with the Indians, is drawn by 
Washington Irving in his Astoria. 

‘Tt was the fur trade,” he says, ‘‘ which 
gave early sustenance and vitality to the 
great Canadian provinces.” As the val- 
uable furs became more and more scarce 
near the settlements, the capital among 
which was Montreal, the Indians went 
farther west upon their hunting expedi- 
tions. ‘‘Every now and then a large 
body of Ottawas, Hurons, and other tribes 
who hunted the countries bordering on 
the Great Lakes would come down in a 
squadron of light canoes laden with bea- 
ver-skins and other spoils of their year’s 
hunting 
naked Indians running from shop to 
shop, bargaining for arms, kettles, knives, 
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blankets, bright-colored cloths, and other 
articles of use or faney, upon all which, 
says an old French writer, the merchants 
were sure to clear at jeast 200 per cent.” 
Thus 
called coureurs des bois, or rangers of 
the They were men who had 
originally gone abroad with the red men 
on hunting expeditions, but saw 
how a point could be gained upon the 
merchants at home by going out among 
the Indians or meeting them in the for- 
ests, there to peddle necessaries and orna- 
ments from well-stocked canoes in ex- 
change for peltries. In their track went 


came into existence a new class, 
woods. 


who 


out the missionaries; for none but an Ind- 
ian ever went farther than the traders 
in those days, and eventually the Hud- 
son Bay men—a still later growth 
ed the continent in advance of the soli- 
tary and devout clergy. 


cross- 


When we have 
considered these actors upon the scene, 
and have understood that the coureurs 
des bois came to live with the red men, 
and created a body of half-breeds who 
were destined to be both white and red 
in their affiliations and their neutral in- 
fluence, we may imagine that we can see 
the vanguard of the host that in time 
reached Lake Superior. 

The first white men to the lake 
were coureurs des bois, it is safe to say, 
but the first recorded visits are mainly 
those of missionaries of the same stock 
that are to-day living adventurous and 
solitary lives in what is left of the wilder- 
ness, now shrinking closer and closer to 
the arctic regions. ‘*The Soo” was first 
visited by the missionaries in 1641, and 
they honored the brother of their king 
by calling the rapids the ‘* Sault de Gas- 
ton.” Nineteen years afterward Pére 
Mesnard conquered the rapids with his 
canoe, and found himself out upon the 
great waters of Superior. That was in 
1660, and what they then called the lake 
I have not learned; but in 1771, in a map 
published by the Jesuits, it is inscribed 
“Lae Tracy, ow Supérieur.” In that 
map the neighboring lakes are named 
Lac des Ilinois and Lac des Hurons. In 
1668 there arrived Pére Marquette, that 
saintly man whose name lives anew in 
that of a progressive lake port, and whose 
memory is honored by every intelligent 
man in all that vast region. He was ac- 
companied by Claude Dablou when, hav- 
ing brought his wasted body there to end 
his days, as he thought, in a brief attempt 
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to spread the gospel, lhe landed at ¢] 
place which he renamed Sault Ste. Mari. 
and founded there the first settlement jy 
Michigan. Messrs. Chavart and d’Esprit 
(sieurs des Radison and des Groselliers 
have left a record of their visit to the 
western end of the lake in 1661, six years 
before Pére Allouez and a company of 
traders reached there, and eighteen years 
before Du Lhut arrived with a band of 
coureurs des bois to make the neighbor 
hood of the city that bears his altered 
name his place of residence for several 
years. After these, by a great stride over 
the slow-making pages of history, we come 
to find the great Hudson Bay Company, 
and its rival the Northwest Company of 
fur - traders, conducting a systematized 
business on the north shore of the lake; 
while in time the American Fur Com- 
pany, under John Jacob Astor's manage- 
ment, copied the methods of those cor 
porations on the south side. Trading- 
into fortified places, trails 
spread into roads, and settlements around 
mission houses developed into villages. 
Then, two hundred years after its discov- 
ery, Lake Superior stood still for many 
years—for nearly forty years—so that its 
present history, solid and certain in its 
promises as it is, resembles the record of 
a mushroom. 

The date of the last enlargement of the 
lock of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal is the 
date upon which to base all computations 
of the age of the present lake traffic and 
itsconsequences. That lock was enla-ged 
and newly opened in 1881. Marquette, 
‘the Queen City of Lake Superior,” is an 
old place of former industry, but it is a 
mere baby in its present enterprise. Su- 
perior dates from 1852 ‘‘on paper,” but 
from 1881 in fact, while Duluth is only 
a few years older. Port Arthur, the prin- 
cipal Canadian port, owes itself to the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, now about seven 
or eight years of age, and many of the 
cities of the future are not yet discovered, 
while of great resorts that are to be, like 
Munising and Nepigon, only those two 
are known, and they are known only to 
the most enterprising sportsmen. 

The men of the Lake Superior region 
will in time form a new conglomerate, if 
I may use a geologist’s term. The sailors 
of the great unsalted sea are a very nauti- 
cal-looking lot of men—as spare of flesh, 
as bronzed and leather-skinned, as if they 
were from Maine; but the surprising 
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thing about them, so far as I may trust 
my observation, is that they all obtained 
their training on the lakes. I did not 
find one who had ever seen the ocean, 
and I thought I detected among them a 
tone of contempt whenever they spoke 
of the genuine sea, as if they were of the 
opinion that the Atlantic is a sort of ju- 
venile campus for playing at sailoring, 
whereas it requires grown men to battle 
with the lakes. 

Along-shore 
hodgepodge of 


meets with a 
men. On the United 
States side the Scandinavians are very 
numerous. They are highly spoken of 
by the Americans. They are bankers 
and merchants there, as well as laborers 
and household servants. They have 
spread themselves over all parts of the 
new field with wonderful assimilative 
capacity. They are a sturdy, shrewd, 
thrifty, and ambitious people, as a rule. 
They make the strangest mess of speak- 
ing English at first, and we may expect 
a new touch in dialect literature when 
writers who understand them begin to 
treat of them. Yet they are sufficiently 
important to render a knowledge of their 
native tongue very advantageous to Amer- 


one queer 


icans, and I found the general passenger 
agent of a great railroad in the lake region 


assiduously studying Swedish. There are 
many Welshmen in that country, but I 
only heard of them in the mining regions. 
For the rest, the people are American, 
with all which that implies; that is to 
have an American tree with 
roots two centuries old, and some carry 
naturalization papers. 

Over on the half-deserted Canadian 
side the rulers of Canada—who are the 
Seoteh first and the English second—are 
conspicuous in the towns, settlements, 
and heavier industries. But the hunt- 
ing and fishing are still so good that the 
red Chippewayan servants of the Hudson 
Bay Company still patrol the streams in 
canoes and traverse the winter snow fields 
with sledges dragged by ** huskies,” those 
ill-used Eskimo dogs whose fare is said to 
be ‘‘one part fish and nine parts club- 
bing.” Gaunt and tireless prospectors, 
axe in hand and pack on back, walk north- 
ward among the rocks, far ahead of civ- 
ilization. Hudson Bay factories are yet 
the stations, as the waterways are yet the 
only roads, once you get beyond the rails 
of the transcontinental road skirting the 
very edge of the lake. 


Say, some 
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The lake and a vast region around it is 
a sportsman’s paradise, and a treasury o 
wealth for those who deal in the products 
of the wilderness—furs, fish, and lumber 
At little Port Arthur alone the figures o| 
the fishing industry for the market are 
astonishing. In 1888 the fishermen there 
caught 500,000 pounds of white-fish, 360, 
000 pounds of lake trout, 48,000 pounds of 
sturgeon, 90,000 pounds of pickerel, and 
30,000 pounds of other fish, or more than 
a million pounds in all. They did this 
with an investment of $3800 in boats and 
$10,000 in gill and pound nets. This 
yield nearly all went to a Chicago pack- 
ing company, and it is in the main Chica- 
go and Cleveland capital that is con- 
trolling the lake’s fisheries. The white- 
fish is, in the opinion of most gourmets, 
the most delicious fish known to Ameri- 
eans. The lake trout are mere food. I 
am told that they are rather related to 
the char than to the salmon. They are 
peculiar to our inland waters. They aver- 
age five to ten pounds in weight, and yet 
grow to weigh 120 pounds; but whatever 
their weight be, it is a mere pressure of 
hard dry flesh, calculated only to appease 
hunger. 

But I find that on both shores of the 
lake there is a growing feeling that, in 
spite of the millions of ‘‘fry” the Fish 
Commission dumps into that and the 
other lakes, the vast reservoirs of deli- 
cious food are being ruined by the same 
policy and the same methods that make 
our lumbermen the chief criminals of 
the continent. Men who have spent years 
on the lakes solemnly assert that not only 
are the annual yields growing smaller 
and smaller, but that the sizes of the fish 
caught are growing less and less. Worse 
yet, they assert that illicit practices, or 
those which should be made illicit, result 
in the catching and destruction of mill- 
ions of fish which are too small to mar- 
ket. I do not believe that any man of 
leisure could find a more benevolent or 
worthy cause in which to enlist than in 
that of a crusade against the use of small- 
meshed nets in Lake Superior. I will 
not, on my present knowledge, say that 
the planting of fish fry is a waste of time 
and energy, but it certainly is regarded 
by many as ineffectual in the present 
crisis. Government had better direct its 
energy to that ounce of net-cutting that 
is better than a ton of fry. 

At present there are trout a-plenty in 
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the streams that flow into the great lake 
through the beautiful forests which clothe 
that enormous tract, in which, south of 
Superior alone, there are said to be be- 
tween 500 and 600 little lakes. Exactly 
like it,.from the sportsman’s point of view, 
is the region north of the lake, where the 
land looks, upon a detailed map, like a 
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great sponge, all glistening with water, 
so crowded is its surface with lakes and 
streams. In the north are caribou, and 
all the animals that the fur-traders of the 
Hudson Bay Company value. South of 
the lake there are no animals larger than 
deer, but deer are abundant, and bear are 
still numerous. In the fishing season a 
man may feast on trout, black bass, pick- 
erel, muskallonge, partridge, venison, and 
rabbit; and he may, if he has the soul of 
a true sportsman, revel in the magnetic, 
wholesome qualities of the air, and in 
the opulent and exquisite beauties of the 
woods. For good sport, however, let him 
avoid the famous places. There are half 
a dozen streams near the celebrated Nepi- 
gon that are better than they have been for 
years, while on the south side it is better 
to go to quiet regions, like Munising or 
the streams near the Ontonagon, than to 
whip the more noted waterways. There 


is a railroad, the Duluth, South Shore, 
and Atlantic, which dissects this entire 
region from point to point of the lake 
along its southern coast. The best sport 
is found south of the railroad rather than 
between it and the lake. 

Of the ports and lake-side cities of the 
‘great unsalted sea,” I have already, in a 
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previous article, described the two leading 
ones—Duluth in Minnesota, and Superior 
in Wisconsin. They lie side by side at the 
western end or head of Lake Superior. 
The city of Marquette, on Iron Bay, in 
the centre of the most picturesque part 
of the south shore, gets importance as a 
shipping port for ore and lumber, but it 
occupies the most beautiful site and is 
the most beautiful town, as seen from 
the water, of all those that have grown 
up on the lake. It has a large and busy 
trading district on the sandy shore of the 
lake, but the finer residence districts sur- 
mount a high bluff which half encircles 
the town. Ridge Street, 200 feet above 
the lake, may easily become one of the 
finest avenues in America, and already 
it numbers among its appointments some 
of the most artistic and costly houses 
in the Lake Superior region. With its 
drives and neighboring forests, its fishing- 
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streams, and the beauties and pleasures 
offered by the lake, Marquette would nat 
urally rank as a summer resort, but the 
addition of Presque Isle Park will, when 
the park is developed, raise it to the first 
rank among the idling-places in the 
West. This park covers a bold promon- 
tory formed of enormous piles of stone 
like the Pictured Rocks, which are them 
selves not far away. The water has eat 
en several caves into the foot of the sheer 
wall of forest-capped rock, and into one 
of these a boat may be rowed. The park 
is best seen when approached from the 
lake. The deep pellucid waters in the 
shadow of its walls form a famous fish 
ing-field. 

The greatest commercial activity around 
the lake is due to the mining. On the 
north shore gold has been found in the 
Port Arthur district. The quartz-bearing 
rock has been followed and the land 


pre-empted along several veins, but there 
has been no systematic mining. Silve 
has been very profitably and extensivel\ 
mined, the famous Silver Islet Mine hay 
ing yielded $3,250,000 worth of the metal 
There are very many other mines in the 
district, many of which have proved fail 
ures, and a few of which are prosperous, 
while still others give promise of good 
futures. 

But, either owing to the greater enter 
prise and capital of the Americans or to 
the more valuable and widely diffused 
metalliferous deposits, it is on the south 
side that most of the notable mining is 
found. The names ‘‘Calumet and Hec- 
la,” *‘Gogebic,” and ‘* Marquette,” dis- 
tinguishing great mines or districts, are 
doubtless of world-wide fame. There 
are seventy-three iron mines on the Mar- 
quette range, and their output for 1890 
was more than four millions of tons. 
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Open-pit mining is largely followed 

in this district. In the region between 
Ishpeming and Negaunee are a few 
gold mines. The richest of these is 
stopped by litigation, but one profita 

ble mine is being worked. The great 
copper region of Keweenaw peninsu- 
la—a broad, long area of land thrust 

out of Michigan into the middle of 
the lake—abounds with copper in the 
form of conglomerates, or mineral mixed 
with rock. The census report upon the 
district declares that 117,800,000 pounds 
of this mineral yielded 87,445,000 pounds 
of ingot, showing the percentage of cop- 
per to be 74.24. In the census year, 1890, 
the amount of rock crushed was 2,137,653 
tons, and this yielded 86,604,283 pounds 
of ingot copper. Silver is said to be found 
in the copper region. The famous Goge- 
bie iron region, or range, marks the west- 
ern limit of Michigan’s 150-mile-wide min- 
eral section, from which, exclusive of gold, 
copper, and silver, between five millions 
and eight millions of tons of ore is an- 
nually sent away. The logging or lum- 
bering industry, especially on the south- 
ern and western ends of the lake, is a 
gigantic calling, but it is not within my 
ability to summarize its extent with fig- 
ures. 

All the commerce of Lake Superior that 
is sent to or from it must pass through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, until the Cana- 
dians finish the parallel waterway, which 
they are building in order to be in all 
respects independent of us. Nature made 
the waters of Superior to flow into Huron 
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by means of the St. Marie River, but in 
doing so they drop to Huron’s level, which 
is somewhat lower than that of the king 
of lakes. They make eighteen feet of the 
descent suddenly by the rapids which give 
to the artificial waterway built to avoid 
them the name of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. ‘‘Soo” and *‘Soo Saint Mary,” 
or ‘‘Susan Mary,” as it is often called, 
are Western forms the words take. Com- 
mercially speaking, this canal added Su- 
perior to the great lake system or route, 
connected it directly with the Atlantic 
and the world at large, and shoriened 
very greatly the railroad carriage of ore 
and grain to the East, and of coal and 
general merchandise to the far West. 
The canal accommodates an amount of 
traffic which for years has been greater 
than that of the Suez Canal. In 1886 
the freighting through the great African 
‘anal amounted to a gross tonnage of 
8,183,313 tons; but it has decreased, if I 
am not mistaken: while the tonnage that 
passed ‘‘the Soo” in 1890 was 9,041,313. 
It is interesting to note that of this sum 
the proportion of freight carried by Ca- 


nadian vessels was only six per cent. in 
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1888, and four per cent. in 1889. It is 
also worth while to note that of the nine 
millious of tons floated through the ca- 
nal in 1890, about 4,500,000 were east 
bound, and 2,600,000 were west-bound. 
But the canal is inefficient; wofully 
so in the opinion of the extra-energetic 
shippers at the Lake Superior ports, who 
assert that its inability to pass the largest 
vessels fully laden operates to the advan- 
tage of their great rival, Chicago. The 
depth of water in the canal in 1890 ran 
from fourteen feet and nine inches to 
fifteen feet three inches, and during the 





first half of 1891 it varied between thir- 
teen feet and ten inches and fourteen 
feet five inches. Such vessels as are now 
being added to the lake service draw six- 
teen and a half feet, and in view of the 
present depth of water in the canal it will 
be seen that they lose several hundreds of 
tous a trip by carrying only partial loads. 
The government is awake to the situation, 
and the new lock which it is now build- 
ing, at a cost of more than four millions 
of dollars, will be 100 feet in width, 21 
feet deep, and 1200 feet long. 

The fact that the canal does more busi- 
ness in seven montlis than the Suez Canal 
effects in a year does not give so clear an 
idea of its importance as is gained from 
the consequences of a slight accident to 
the lock year before last. This necessita- 
ted closing the canal temporarily, but it 
cost the men and companies who use the 
canal a loss of about one million dollars. 
There were at that time 183 vessels wait- 
ing to pass out of Superior, and nearly as 
many going in the other direction. 

The worst brake on the wheels of the 
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great commerce that strains toward d¢ 

velopment on the lake is not the ‘* Soo 

eanal. That will soon be as large as it 
needs to be. The trouble lies in the in 
adequacy of the canals far to the east 
ward—the Welland and Lachine canals 
Instead of furthering the ambition of the 
West, they hold it at the throat and choke 
it. Until they are enlarged, or belittled 
by larger canals, the lake commerce with 
Europe will continue to be greatly limited 
It is true that the whaleback steamer 
Wetmore went to Europe from Superior 
with a load of grain, but had she been 





the least bit longer she could not have 
gone through the Welland Canal, around 
Niagara, and she had to dodge the St. 
Lawrence canals by shooting the rapids 
of that river. Were she to return to Su- 
perior she would have to be unriveted 
and pulled through the canal in two parts. 
Thus it was that the steamships of the 
Canadian Pacific Company plying on the 
larger lakes were brought from the Clyde. 

It was a valuable experiment, that with 
the Wetmore. It demonstrated the pluck 
of the far Western navigators and mer- 
chants, and it accentuated the demand of 
the people of the entire Northwest for a 
practicable water route to the Atlantic. 
The people of the region around the Great 
Lakes are chafing and fretting under the 
chains that bind and hinder them. They 
demand the means of reaching the At- 
lantie either by the St. Lawrence or the 
Hudson, and they will not be satisfied 
with less than ‘‘twenty feet of water 
from Duluth to the sea.” That is the 
battle-ery of a people with the will and 
persistence to achieve whatever they de- 
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termine upon. They will not long be 
putoff. They are full of the spirit of the 
present revolution by which we Ameri- 
cans are to recover our prestige on the 
sea. Thus added force is found in a vast 
reach of new water-front, which will send 
ipon the oceans of the world not merely 
men, but ships that hail from the heart of 
the continent. 

The aim of the students of the situation 
is not only to keep beyond the constant 
reduction of railroad rates, but also to se 
cure the carrying of the products of Asia. 
They argue that the Pacifie Ocean cur- 
rents naturally set toward Puget Sound, 
and put San Francisco out of the natural 
course of shipping, and also that the Pu- 
get Sound coast is six hundred miles 
nearer the north Atlantic ports than is 
San Francisco. 

There are two sides to the contention 
for improved internal waterways, and I 
propose to present both sides, because both 
together reflect the influences that are 
building up the new West, and show the 
strides that have been made toward the 
perfection of transportation facilities 

There is a conspicuous railroad man in 
the West who argues that water rates 
will cease to influence rail transportation 
when the development of railroading 
reaches the near point toward which it is 
hastening. Fora time in 1891 the freight 
rate from Chicago to New York was sev- 
enteen cents a hundred pounds, and he 
says that this forced the lake rate down 
to one and a quarter cents. He argues 
that when the railroads make a twelve- 
cent rate, as they must in time, the boats 
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on the lakes will not be able to earn their 
operating expenses. 

The form of railroad progress which at- 
tracts every one’s attention is that which 
is marked by the improvement of the 
palace cars through the introduction of 
baths, barber shops, and libraries. But 
the progress which affects earning capa- 
city, and which is constantly lessening 
the cost of railroad service to the public, 
is that which comes of the improvement 
of the road-beds of the trunk lines by the 
creation of direct lines from point to 
point, the reduction or abolition of grades, 
the easing of curves, the increase in the 
weiglit of the rails, and the enlargement 
of locomotive power and car capacity. 
The outgo and the income of the railway 
business are found by considering the 
train mile and the ton mile as the units 


or bases of calculation. The cost of run- 


ning a train a mile is the unit of expense. 
The amount obtained per ton per mile is 


the unit of income. The difference be- 
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tween the two is the profit. The resist- 
ance, wWhicli must be reduced to a mini- 
mum, is the law of gravity. But for that 
a child might drag a train of cars with a 
piece of twine. But, as the Western rail- 
road man remarked, ** the law of gravity 
is like the poor, whom we have always 
with us, and the railroad men must see 
that it is not further weighted by steep 
grades, weak rails, sharp curves, and in- 
direct routes. Originally railroads were 
laid en the surface of the ground; now 


they must find a level, and keep to it, as 
water does.” 

The modern railroad must also avoid 
all possibility of obstruction that can be 
avoided; and we see in the sunken track 


of the New York Central Railroad in 
New York city an example of the lengths 
to which the best railroads must go to ob- 
tain guaranteed freedom from obstruc- 
tion. With the same aim, this railroad is 
to pass through Rochester upon an eleyva- 
ted structure, and through Buffalo on a 
sunken track. Yet, in spite of these strides 
toward the perfection of railroading, with 
a consequent lessening of rates, President 
Depew does not predict the destruction of 
lake traffic. On the contrary, lie says 
that it will always be carried on. The 
railroads themselves find it of service: 
and all those trunk lines which have lake 
ports on their routes now either own 
steamers or have made contracts with 
steamship lines. President Depew. says 
that although lis railroad company once 
opposed the canals, he lives at peace with 
them, his argument being that the lake 
boats bring to Butfalo more business than 
the canals can handle, and the surplus 
goes to the railroads. Moreover, the 
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canals form highways through the State, 
and, by contributing to the prosperity of 
the canal towns, add to the prosperity of 
the railroads. Mr. Depew adds, neverthe- 
less, that the canals are no longer formi- 
dable competitors with the railroads, as 
they once were. In the old days a canal- 
boat carried as much grain as a train of 
twenty 10-ton cars; but now a train may 
consist of fifty cars, each one carrying 25 
tons. The locomotives have grown from 
a weight of 30 tons to a weight of 90 or 100 
tons, the cars have tripled their capacity, 
the rails that weighed 56 pounds per yard 
have been replaced by 80 or 90 pound 
tracks; and with all these improvements 
has come a reduction of 50 per cent. in 
freight rates in the time that he has been 
interested in railroads. 

The leading men of the lake ports ad- 
mit all this; in fact, they make out a 
strong case for the railroads in order to 
emphasize the need of facilities by which 
those great regulators of transportation 
rates, the freiglt-boats, may meet the new 
conditions. Those who have made the 
arguments for the various lake ports show 
that whereas in 1868 the rail rate on grain 
from Chicago to New York was 42.6 cents 
a bushel, it was 14 cents in 1885. The wa- 
ter rate in that period fell from 25 cents 
a bushel to 4.55 cents. It has kept be- 
tween 25 per cent. and 67 per cent. lower 
than the rail rate. The value of the wa- 
terways to the public is illustrated in a 
startling way by making use of the gov- 
ernment records of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal traffic for 1889. There passed 
through that canal 7,516,022 tons, carried 
an average distance .of 790.4 miles, at 
0.145 cents a ton a mile. The railroads 
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would have charged 0.976 cents, and the 
business would have cost the public fifty 
millions of dollars more if the railroads 
had transacted it than was charged by 
the boatmen. 


A WHALEBACK DESCENDING THE 


In pressing upon the attention of the 
country the value of a twenty-foot water- 
way to the sea, the lake-port business men 
assert that not only did the Lake Supe- 
rior traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal amount to three-quarters of a mill- 
ion tons more in 1889 than passed the 
Suez Canal, but the lake business which 
was transacted in the Detroit River was 
more than 36,000,000 tons of freight, or 
ten millions of tons more than the total 
tonnage of all ocean and gulf ports of the 
entire coast line of the United States. In 
view of that fact they ask what would be 
the growth of this business if, instead of 
taking this freight out of 3000-ton ships 
to put it into 200-ton canal-boats, it could 
go directly and without change of ves- 
sels to the sea. As to the expense of the 
improvements that are asked for, Mr. 8. 
A. Thompson, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Duluth, asserts that in all time 
the Federal government has expended 
upon all the lakes above Niagara Falls 
only $28,038,590, so that the saving at the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, on the business 
of one lake, amounted to a return of $1 85 
to the people for every dollar the govern- 
ment spent upon the lakes. 

From the stand-point of the people of 
the lake ports we have not been either as 
liberal or as long-sighted as the Cana- 
dians, who have a well-defined system of 
waterways, completed by canals wherever 
navigation is hindered by nature. They 
are building a canal around the St. 
Mary’s Falls, and when it is finished their 
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system will be complete. 


It will only 


need enlargement to make it serve the 
requirements of the near future, but, even 
as it is, it will serve, in case of war, for 
the introduction of gunboats and torpedo- 
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boats by way of the St. Lawrence into 
those lakes on which we are prevented 
by treaty from maintaining a squadron. 
We have upon the lakes only the old 
wooden sloop of war Michigan, and can 
put no other war vessels there in case of 
danger, unless we have the time to build 
them at some lake port. England, on 
the other hand, has fifty gunboats and 
other war vessels of sufficiently light 
draught to pass through the canals into 
the lakes. 

It is not necessary to weigh the various 
plans which are offered for a national 
highway from Duluth to the sea. One 
looks toward the deepening of the canal 
between Oswego and Syracuse, New York, 
and of the canal between Syracuse and 
the Hudson River. Another plan leaves 
New York city out of consideration, and 
proposes direct communication between 
Duluth and the ocean, or the world at 
large, by means of a duplication of the 
Canadian canal system on the American 
border. Both these plans necessitate the 
building of an American canal around 
Niagara Falls. 

The provision of twenty feet of water 
in the new Sault Ste. Marie lock, now un- 
dergoing construction, will make possible 
the employment of vessels carrying 6000 
to 8000 tons,in place of the present largest- 
sized lake boats, which cannot carry their 
complement of 3000 tons. Such carriers, 
it is said, can cut down the present cost 
of water transportation fully fifty per 
cent.and leave a profit for the ship-owners. 
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In view of the enormous field awaiting 
development in the Northwest, and in 
view of the steady lowering of railway 
rates, the ardor with which the people of 
the lake ports urge the creation of an 
American twenty-foot water system, at 
least as far east as Oswego, does not seem 
unreasonable. 

Upon the 1500 miles of the lake’s shore 
there are living now less than 150,000 
persons, and these are mainly in bus- 
tling cities like Duluth, Superior, and 
Marquette, in industrial colonies like 
Calumet and Red Jacket, or in struggling 
little ports like Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Even there the wilderness and 
primeval conditions are face to face with 
the robust civilization which is shoulder- 
ing its way as capital is accustomed to do 
rather than as natural growth usually as- 
serts itself. Not that it is not a wholly 
natural growth which we find at all points 
on the lake shore, for it is ali in response 
to the inexorable laws of supply and de- 
mand. Yet the communities there have 
sprung into being far apart from well- 
settled regions in answer to these laws. 

Thus it happens that to-day one may 
ride in an electric street car to the start- 


ing-point for a short walk to a trout 
stream, or one may take the steam rail- 
road, and in an hour alight at a forest 
station, breakfasting there, but enjoying 
for luncheon a cut of the deer or a dish of 
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the trout or the partridge which he has 
killed for the purpose. It is, so to say, a 
region wherein the wholesale fisherman 
with his steamboat disturbs the red man 
who is spearing a fish for supper, where 
the wolf blinks in the glare of the electri: 
lamp, and where the patent stump-puller 
and the beaver work side by side. 

The strange condition is most start 
lingly illustrated by a recent occurrenc: 
in Michigan, in the same region. Clos 
to a watering resort which is crowded in 
summer by persons from all over the 
West, some men were cutting timber in 
the winter. Two brothers were among 
them. One hit himself with an axe, cut 
ting open an artery in his leg. The other 
hurried away for surgical help. When 
the messenger returned, nothing but the 
bones of his brother were left. Wolves, 
attracted by the scent of his blood, had 
eaten him up. 

It is thus that there is forced upon the 
comprehension the practical newness of 
this giant fresh-water sea, which geolo 
gists would have us believe is millions of 
years old, and which even history men 
tions in detailing the exploits of men who * 
died in the seventeenth century. Sut 
with the youth of this new civilization 
have come the vigor and enterprise need- 
ed to develop industries and to rear cities 
of which all the people of all the States, 
new and old, may well feel proud. 
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BY WILLIAM 

NE winter me an’ Xiste Brouillette 

we make ’mos’ six *undre’ dollar wid 

de skin w’at we take, an’ de nex’ winter 

after dat I'll say I'll not ‘ave no pardner, 

jus’ ‘ire two men for work. One of dose 

men is Injun feller from de Mission eall’ 

Alexis, an’ de h’odder was de métif call’ 
Joe. 

I'll never go so far on de woods for 
camp like dat time. We was take five 
days for get h’up after we leave de settle- 
men’, but we ’ave de bully place, an’ we 
buil’ good big cabane, an’ we do pretty 
good biznet for de firs’ part de winter. 

One Sonday morning—I'll make ‘eem 
some time near Chris’mis—I'll get h’up, 
light my pipe, an’ go h’out for see de wed- 
der. Dat was fine col’ day; de sun was 
show strong, an’ de sky was col’ an’ blue 
widout no cloud. Den I'll get de bucket, 
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an’ go down on de river for get de water, 
an’ w’en I'll get near de ‘ole, I'll see de 
moose track h’all fresh an’ new, jus’ like 
‘e was pass on de ’ole for drink. 

Bagosh! Ill’ave nodding but my knife, 
I'll be in my shirt, an’ no raquettes, but 
I'll can’ ’elp ‘eem, dat track ’e was too 
strong for me, an’ I'll drop de bucket an’ 
start. 

De snow was pretty tick, an’ I'll know 
de moose can’ be far h’off, an’ I'll run so 
‘ard [ll can; but w’en I'll come on de 
place w’ere de tree was t’in, I'll see de 
moose ’way on de middl’ of de clearin’, 
an’ dere’s no chance. 

Bagosh! I'll feel bad; but dere’s no 
good. Den I'll fin’ myself wid h’all my 
win’ gone, an’ so tire’ I'll feel like de h’ol’ 
man. Den w’en I'll be done call dat moose 
some bad name, I'll start for go back, an’ 
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['ll be so dry dat w’en I'll come on de firs’ 
vater, I'll break de ‘ole on de h’ice, an’ I'll 
drink an’ drink. 

Den Vll go h’on for de camp, but I'll 
fin’ dat ver’ long way w’at was so littl’ 
ven de moose was on de front; an’ de 
wedder was make more col’, an’ de win’ 
begin for blow, an’ bymby I'll feel de 
shirt dry on my back, an’ h’every time ’e 
touch my skin ‘e make me jump. 

Well, bymby, after while, Pll get back 
on de camp, an’ I'll fin’ de 
from de traps, an’ dey ‘ave 


boys ‘ome 
pretty good 
eatch, an’ dey ‘ave de breakfas’ cook’, 
3ut I'll not feel like h’eat; my ‘ead was 
‘eavy like ‘e was fill’ wid sand, an’ [ll 
jus’ drink de tea, an’ den [ll crawl on my 
bunk, an’ de boys say: 

‘*W'at’s de matter? You was sick?” 

But I'll be ’mos’ too sleepy for say 
nodding; an’ I'll ’ear dem talk, an’ w’at 
dey say soun’ big on my ’ead, an’ bymby 
I'll go for sleep. 

An’ I'll tink I'll be sleep ‘ard and I'll 
be sleep long; an’ w’en I'll wake h’up ’e 
was h’all dark like de middl’ of de night, 
an’ [ll not know w’ere ['ll be. Dere was 
big noise go h’on, an’ i'll not know wiat 


make ‘eem. An’ I'll be col’, an’ w’en I'll 


try for get h’up, Pll fin’ Pll can’ ’ardly 
Den I'll put h’up my ’an’, 
an’ I'll feel de wall, an’ I'll 
[ll be. 
An’ den 
an’ nobody say nodding. 


move my leg. 
know w’ere 
I'll eall, ‘‘ Joe!” pretty sof’, 

Den Ill eall, ‘‘ Alexis!” 
an’ nobody say nodding. 

An’ den I'll get h’out my bunk, an’ I'll 
shake all h’over wid de coil’, an’ my legs 
dey ben’ h’up, an’ I'll fall h’over on de 
Den bymby Il! crawl on de h’od- 
der bunk, an’ I'll feel on ’eem, an’ dere’s 
nobody dere. I'll crawl h’over on de fire, 
an’ dere’s no wood on, jus’ a littl’ bit of 
fire, wat show like some h’eyes on de 
dark. 

Dat was scare me, an’ I'll yell h’all 
de strong I'll be h’able: ‘‘Joe! Alexis! 
Joe!” An’ nobody don’ say nodding 
some more. Bagosh! I'll be scare’ den 
for sure. I'll be ’fraid somet’ing arrive 
on dose boys, an’ I'll not be h’able for do 
no good, an’ dey was fall down some 
place an’ dey die. 

Den de col’ come on me some more, an’ 
I'll shake an’ shake, an’ den I'll be scare’ 
I'll go for be sick sure. I'll t'row some 
wood on de fire, an’ bymby ’e was burn 
h’up good, an’ I'll be warm, an’ I'll feel 


more strong, 


floor. 
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more better; but I'll tink-on dose boys 
h’off on de dark, an’ dat ‘mos’ make me 
sick on my ‘eart. 

Den I'll say, ** Melchior, don’ you be de 
baby! Dem boys dey’s h’ol’ ‘nough for 
take care demself. You be get somet’ing 
ready for dem w’en dey come ‘ome.”’ 

An’ T'll begin for stir h’up littl. Tl 
cut de pork, an’ I'll fry good lot, an’ I'll 
boil good big pot tea. An’ h’all dat make 
me feel more good; an’ de fire burn good, 
an’ de cabane was h’all warm, an’ 
I'll t'ink dose boys was pretty glad w’en 
dey see de fire an’ smell dat pork an’ 
h’onion w'at I'll cook. 

An’ [ll lis’en for long time, but dere’s 
no soun’, an’ bymby I'll go on de door 
an’ I'll look h’out, an’ dere’s soun’ 
come, h’only de win’ w’at begin for rise 
on de tree an’ cry like de h’ol’ man on 
de pine. De moon look sof’ an’ w’ite like 
de snow come, an’ ’e was ver’ dark on de 
groun’, 

Den—I'll don’ know for w’y—Ill look 
on de big wood-pile wat we make near 
de door, an’ I'll don’ see de h’odder tobog- 
gan. Ill tink dat funny, an’ den de 
win’ strike me col’, an’ ll go back on de 
cabane. 

"E was look so warm, an’ de fire was 
burn so good, I'll sit down, an’ de warm 
come all h’over me, an’ I'll ’mos’ forget 
h’all *bout de toboggan, w’en h’all to once 
Somet'ing come—l'll don’ know wi’at dat 
was, but jus’ de same like on de door—an’ 
I'll look roun’ de wall, an’ I'll see h‘all 
de skin w'at was ‘ang dere on de stretch- 
’e’s h’all gone. 

Den Ill jump h’up an’ [ll go on my 
bunk, an’ my gun ’e’s gone from ‘es place. 
I'll look on de corner, an’ h’all de ra- 
quettes ’e’s gone too! An’ den I'll know 
w’at arrive. 

Dem boys tink I'll be sick bad, an’ dey 
steal h’all de skin, an’ dey was go h’off 
wid h’everyt’ing, an’ lef’ me dere by my- 
self for die in de col’. 

Bagosh! I'll don’ care. Tl be so sick 
an’ so col’ I'll ean’ ’elp ’eem. I'll jus’ sit 
down an’ I'll ery dere on de fire. 

Den I'll say, ‘‘No, bagosh! Tl not 
die, me! ITU get h’all right, an’ I'll ‘ave 
dem two fellers ‘ang’.” 

An’ den I'll go h’over on de door, an’ 
I'll bring in de wood, an’ [ll pile ‘eem 
h’up on a big pile near de fire till I'll be 
near dead, I'll be so tire’ an’ sore. Den 
I'll drink some de ‘ot tea, an’ dat make 
me feel some good, an’ I'll say, *‘ Come 
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h’on, Melchior, dere’s more work for you 
to-night.” An’ I'll take de two bucket, an’ 
I'll go down on de river, an’ I'll fill "eem 
on de ‘ole, an’ den I'll fin’ [ll not be 
h’able for carry de bot’, an’ I'll ‘ave to 
lef’ de one dere; an’, bagosh ! dat was long 
time before I'll get dose two bucket on de 
cabane. An’ wen I'll start for fix h’up 
de door, de storm was jus’ begin, an’ 
w’en I'll shut de door, ’e feel like I'll was 
shut h’out de ‘ole worl’ wid de storm an’ 
de dark, an’ [ll was de h’only man wi’at 
was ‘live on de bush wid my fire an’ my 
cabane. An’ w’en I'll get de blanket h’out 
de bunk for pile dem on de floor near de 
fire, T'll feel like Ill was ’appy, T'll don’ 
knew for w'y, an’ den I'll get h’all de 
bread, an’ more tea, an’ de Pain Killer. 

An’ den I'll put more wood on de fire, 
an’ I'll sit dere an’ wait. 

Bymby Somet’ing was h’ax me w’at I] 
was wait’ for. Den’e say: ** Dere’s no good 
wait’ for de boys! Dere’s no good wait’ 
for de boys!” An’ ’e say dat h’over an’ 
h’over more nor forty time, an’ h’every 
time w’at ’e say dat my ‘ead go round, 
an’ my ’ead get more big an’ more big, 
an’ sometime’ I'll see de fire h’all move 
togedder an’ swing de ‘ole cabane wid 
‘eem. 

I'll try for say de prayer, an’ I'll try 
for make de—vceu, de promis’—but Ill 
can’ remember nodding ‘cep’ dose h’ol’ 
song w’at my littl’ modder teach me w’en 
I'll be de baby: 

“ Je mets ma confiance, 
Vierge, en votre secours ; 
Servez moi de défense, 
Prenez sow de mes jours.” 


An’ dat’s h’all. But w’en I'll say dat, de 
fire stop for move, an’ I'll not ‘ear dose 
word some more, an’—dere’s one ting for 
sure—Dey know wat I'll h’ax for w’en 
I'll h’only be h’able for say, 


“ Je mets ma confiance.” 


T'll tell you ‘ow I'll know dat. 

De firs’ night, ‘cep’ I'll not get de wood 
an’ de water, I'll never be h’able for got 
dat sence; ef I'll not cook dose t’ings for 
de boys, I'll not ‘ave nodding for h’eat; 
den no matter ow long I'll sleep, dat don’ 
make nodding for Dem; Ill h’always was 
wake plenty time for roll de wood on de 
fire, an’ de fire never go h’out once; an’ 
one time I'll wake h’up, an’ I'll fin’ big 
‘ole burn’ on my blanket, an’ de fire was 
put h’out ‘fore ‘e make no bodder; ‘e 
h’only burn long ‘nough for show me 


Dey lis’en w’en I'll not be h’able for talk 
no sense, an’ h’only can say, 
“ Servez moi de défense 
Prenez soin de mes jours,” 

I'll not know wedder I'll be dere for 
tree week, or t’ree mont’, or t’ree year. 
I'll can’ tell ow long I'll sleep. An’ ef ’e 
was dark wen I'll wake h’up, I'll not be 
sure ef ’e’s de same night ’e was w’en I’]| 
go for sleep. 

Sometime I'll wake h’up an’ I'll fin’ 
I'll be sit h’up on de fire, an’ p'raps [')] 
be ery like de baby. 

One night w’en de fire was burn’ low 
I'll look h’up t'rough de camboose ‘ole, 
an’ I'll see de star, an’ dey look so near 
like I'll be h’able for touch dem wid my 
‘an’, an’ jus’ like de littl’ baby, Tl put 
my ‘an’ h’up; but de minute I'll move 
de star dey dance mile an’ mile ‘way on 
de sky, an’ I'll jump h’up, and Ill scream 
h’out wid de fright w’en I'll see de littl’ 
fire an’ de black wall of de cabane wat 
shut mein. An’ after dat I'll never for 
get w’at I'll be h’all alone, an’ dat was de 
wors’ of h’all. 

*Nodder time I'll was wake h‘up, an’ I'l] 
fin’ myself kneel’ down, an’ I'll tink Ill 
be on de church, an’ I'll ‘ear de curé say, 
** Sursum corda.” 

An’ I'll make for answer, 

“ Je mets ma confiance, 
Vierge, en votre secours.” 


An’ [ll see de candle w’at burn on de 
h’altar like de little star, an’ I'll ’ear dem 
sing de Noél; an’ den I'll begin for wake 
h’up littl? more, an’ I'll see de light on de 
h’altar get more small, an’ I'll ’ear de 
noise like de people was go h’out, an’ I'll 
see de candle on de h’altar was go h’out 
too, firs’ one, an’ den *nodder, an’ den 
*nodder, an’ I'll begin for get scare’ I'll be 
lef? dere h’all ‘lone, an’ T'll go for get 
h’up, an’ de church h’all go, de h’altar go, 
de candle go, an’ I'll see h’only de fire, 
w’at dance h’up an’ down like ’e was glad 
for fool me; an’ den h’everyt'ing go roun’, 
an’ [ll ’ear myself laugh, an’ I'll fall 
down. 


W’en Ill wake h’up I'll be cel’, col’, 
like my ’eart was froze’,an’ [ll tink I'll 
lie dere, an’ not try no more; an’ den de 
col’ twist me some more, an’ I'll look h’on 
de fire, an’ I'll see dere’s jus’ de w’ite 
h’ash lef’, an’ h’outside I'll ‘ear de win’ 
on de pine cry like de h’ol’ man: ‘* Dere’s 
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no good wait’ for de boys! Dere’s no 
good wait’ for de boys!” An’ I'll crawl 
h’over on de fire, an’ I'll move de h’ash, 
an’ dere I'll fin’ some fire w’at was ‘live 
yet. An’ den I'll crawl h’over on de wall 
an’ I'll pick h’out all de dry moss wat I'll 
fin’, an’ h’all de time I'll be ery like de 
baby, an’ h’all de time de win’ call t’rough 
de wall an’ down de camboose ‘ole: 
‘* Dere’s no good wait’ forde boys! Dere’s 
no good wait’ for de boys!” I'll be so 
tire’ I'll can’ go ver’ fas’, an’ h’all de time 
I'll be ‘fraid de fire go h’out, or p’r’aps [ll 
go for sleep some more an’ [’]] not get de 
moss. But bymby I'll ’ave good lot on 
de ches’ of my shirt; but Tl be so tire’ 
I'll can’ crawl some more, an’ I'll pull 
myself h’over wid my h’arms till I'll get 
on de fire, an’ h’all de time I'll say de 
song of de littl’ modder: 


“ Je mets ma confiance, 
Vierge, en votre secours.” 


An’ dere I'll lie down, an’ ['ll can ’ardly 
move. Bymby Ill try some more, an’ 
I'll take de smalles’ wood w’at I'll fin’ 
near, an’ I'll take h’all de moss, an’ I'll 
take de littl’ bits pork w’at was lef’, an’ 
I'll put dem on de fire, an’ T'll wait an’ 
wait. Ill try for blow, but I'll not ’ave 
no wir’. Den I'll say de same song some 
more; an’ bymby firs’ de smoke come, an’ 
den de littl’ fire like some littl’ snake w’at 
run h’out an’ den h’in, an’ after wile de 
red fire come, an’ begin for climb for de 
roof. 

De smoke was ver’ bad, but de win’ 
don’ speak no more, an’ I'll put more 
wood on, an’ jus’ be near fall ’sleep w’en 
I'll ’ear, biz! an’ den some more, biz !! an’ 
den I'll see de fire give littl’ wriggle, an’ 
den ’e come more fas’, biz! biz!! biz!!! 
an’ I'll see dat was some snow w’at melt 
on de chimbly; an’ de smoke come more 
worse, an’ my ‘ead begin for make de 
noise an’ go roun’, an’ I'll jus’ begin for 
say, ‘‘Je mets ma—” w’en, tr-r-r-r! down 
come de snow in a ‘eap on de top of de 
fire, an’ de fire go, 2-2-2-z! an’ de smoke go 
h’all on de cabane, an’ I'll can’ see nod- 
ding; an’ I'll ’ear de win’ say some more: 
‘* Dere’s no good wait’ for de boys! Dere’s 
no—good—wait’—” An’ den I'll not know 
nodding. 


De nex’ t’ing w’at I'll know Ill feel I'll 
be move — move — mo’e, like somebody 
was carry me wid deir b'arm h’every place 
w'ere I'll was tire’ ar.’sore; an’ Ill feel 
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de win’ on my face, col’ an’ good, an’ dey 
I'll know I'll be dead, an’ de h’angel was 
scarry me on le Sain’ Paradis, an’ I'll say. 
h’all sof’ to myself: 
“ Je mets ma confiance, 
Vierge, en votre secours; 
Servez moi de défense, 
Prenez soin de mes jours.” 
An’ I'll not h’open my h’eye. I'll jus 
feel dem goin’ h’on, goin’ h’on, an’ I]! 
not tink for nodding, jus’ be ‘appy. 

Bymby I'll tink dere’s no ’arm for jus’ 
h’open one heye; an’ I'll h’open ‘eem 
littl’ bit, an’ ['ll see somet’ing w’at was 
pass quick, an’ I'll know dat’s de fedder 
of de h’angel. Den bymby I'll look some 
more, an’ I'll see somet’ing w'at pass some 
more, an’ ’e look like de tree; an’ den some 
more, an’ I'll be sure I'll see de pine. 
An’ den I'll be ‘appy, for I'll know ef 
dere’s de bush in le Sain’ Paradis, Tl be 
h’all right jus’ like ’ere. 

An’ den I'll look down ‘longside my 
nose, an’ I’]1] see de skin—bear-skin. Well, 
I'll tink dat’s fonny; an’ I'll wait littl’ 
wile, an’ den i'll look some more, an’ I’]] 
see de skin all right; an’ I'll look more far, 
an’I’ll see two men w’at was walk on 
front an’ pull; an’ den Tl try for lif’ 
h’up my ’ead, an’ ll ear somebody say, 
‘“’OVr on, Jim!” An’ de feller on front 
stop, an’ somebody come h'up, an’ I'll see 
dere was four feller, an’ I'll try for h’ax 
somet’ing, but dey say, ‘‘’Ere, try dis!” 
Aw’ dey ‘ol’ de bottl’ on my mout’; an’ de 
minute I'l] tas’e °eem, I'll know ’e’s w’is- 
key, an’ Ill not be on le Sain’ Paradis 
dis time. 

Well, dey don’ let me say nodding, an’ 
Tll lie dere on dat toboggan an’ sleep 
mos’ de time; an’ after four day we get 
down on de settlemen’, an’ dey tell me 
dey was pass on my shanty widout see 
nodding, de snow was cover h’up de ‘ole 
boutique —w’en h’all to once dey ‘ear 
like somet’ing fall, an’ dey see de smoke 
come h’out de top of dat pile snow w’at 
‘ide h’everyt'ing; an’ dey start for dig 
for de door, an’ dey fin’ me jus’ h’end up 
de las’ h’act ‘longside de fire w’at was go 
h’out. 


No, sir; I'll never be h’able for ‘ear 
nodding on Alexis an’ Joe. 

De pries’ on de Mission, ’e say dat don’ 
make nodding; ef dey don’ be ang’, dey 
be sure for burn some day. 

An’ wen dat day come, I'll not be cry, 
for sure! 
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WALT WHITMAN. 


From a recent sketch by J. W. Alexander. 


DEATW’S VALLEY. 


(To accompany a picture; by request.) 


BY WALT WHITMAN. 

TAY, do not dream, designer dark, 
iN Thou hast portray’d or hit thy theme entire: 
I, hoverer of late by this dark valley, by its confines, having glimpses of it, 
Here enter lists with thee, claiming my right to make a symbol too. 


For I have seen many wounded soldiers die, 

After dread suffering—have seen their lives pass off with smiles; 

And I have watch’d the death-hours of the old; and seen the infant die; 
The rich, with all his nurses and his doctors; 

And then the poor, in meagreness and poverty; 

And I myself for long, O Death, have breathed my every breath 

Amid the nearness and the silent thought of thee. 


And out of these and thee, 

I make a scene, a song, brief (not fear of thee, 

Nor gloom’s ravines, nor bleak, nor dark—for I do not fear thee, 
Nor celebrate the struggle, or contortion, or hard-tied knot), 
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Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, rippling tides, and trees 
and flowers and grass, j i 

(nd the low hum of living breeze—and in the midst God's beautiful eternal right 
hand, . 

Thee, holiest minister of Heaven—thee, envoy, usherer, guide at last of all. 

Rich, florid, loosener of the stricture-knot eall’d life, 

Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death. 
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BY JULIAN 


NE has a feeling that the young 
QO Lochinvar of perfected city govern- 
ment may yet come out of the West. 
That is where the loves of men for the 
cities they live in pass the understanding 
of us Easterners. That is where old 
traditions count for the least, and enter- 
prise and progress mark most of the affairs 
of man. There are signs of the advent, 

iough they are small and weak thus far. 
A study of the subject in Chicago, Minne- 
polis, and St. Paul is a revelation of a 

novement like that of a band-master’s 
baton along the sides of a triangle, from 
mayoral supremacy to diluted control by 
commissions, and from these to vicarious 
government by State Legislatures. But 
the more their cases are pondered, the more 
the wonder grows that those communities 
should be governed as well as they are. 
We shall see that they offer rich ground 
for the good seed that is to come; that the 
weeds there are fewer and less vicious than 
those that beset our own municipal fields. 

In the unrest and striving of the West- 
ern people is found the hope that the 
mark will yet be reached by them. When 
we consider how very sharp the struggle 
has been to meet the business demands of 
a rapid national development; when we 
realize how nearly completely that strug- 
gle has monopolized every individual’s 
attention; when we remember the poor 
and mortgaged beginnings of all the 
Western districts, and realize that where 
the debts have disappeared, the recollec- 
tion of them is yet vivid—then the story 
of Western experiments in city govern- 
ment will find very lenient and charitable 
readers. 

I see in Chicago two communities, we 
will say— one composed of twelve hun- 
dred thousand persons in the city at large, 
and one of four thousand men and women 
in the office building called ‘‘ the Rook- 
ery.” One body of persons has its wants 
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attended to by officers they elect for the 
purpose; the other body relies on a syn- 
dicate of speculators to manage the build- 
ing in which they pay rent, and in which 
they spend as many hours as they give to 
their life in their homes. Why should 
there be any difference in the temper and 
spirit in which these two communities are 
managed? Each set of governors has the 
same duties to perform. Each must pro 
vide protection, drainage, cleaning, light 
ing, and varying conveniences and forms 
of attendance. We say that there is a 
difference—that one is a city, and the 
other is a business. The very devil must 
have invented the difference, or put the 
notion of it in our heads, for it has no 
substance; it does not appear unless we 
put it there before we go to search for 
it. The syndicate of business men who 
manage the Rookery bend every effort to 
make money. And how? By providing 
every improvement and attraction which, 
when economically obtained, will leave a 
fair and legitimate margin of profit out of 
receipts that are governed by the charges 
for like service in other buildings. These 
receipts are what would be the taxes if 
the Rookery were a city; the profits 
would take the form of a surplus in the 
treasury—at least until they were wisely 
spent. The analogy never falters, how- 
ever far we pursue it. The Rookery 
managers gladden the eye with onyx, 
marble, and bronze, as the city fathers 
treat their tenants with parks and lakes 
and fountains. The Rookery managers 
give to their tenants the best elevator 
service ever yet devised in the world, 
batteries of the swiftest cars, some of 
which run as express trains, while others 
stop at every floor. They control these, 
and see that they are the best, as the city fa- 
thers should control their street railways, 
if they should not own them. The street- 
cleaning department of the Rookery is 
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composed of a corps of orderly, respect- 
ful, hard-working, faithful men, who 
keep the dozen corridors and storiesful of 
offices as neat as the domain of a Dutch 
housewife. The air is not tainted; the 
litter and rubbish are whisked out of 
sight with due regard for decency; the 
corridors are never torn up with pits and 
trenches at times when they are in use. 
Alterations in the building are made at 
night, when the work will annoy and 
inconvenience the fewest tenants. The 
Rookery water supply and that which 
corresponds to its sewage system are the 
best that can be provided; in some cities 
out West I found office buildings where 
the landlords had sunk artesian wells for 
pure water—because they believed the wa- 
ter provided for the people generally was 
unfit todrink in one case; because it cost 
tuo much in another. In both instances 
the people of those cities were scandalous- 
ly wronged, of course. To return to the 
Rookery, the building is policed efficient- 
ly without the creation of a uniformed 
class of bullies. In short, it is a pleas 
ure to visit such a building, where every 
official and servant constantly exhibits a 
desire to do his duty and to give satisfac- 
tion. 

I instance the Rookery building merely 
for convenience. I might as well have 
spoken of any of the great office build- 
ings of any of the great cities. They are 
all subject to the same rivalry toward 
providing the most modern conveniences 
and the most attractive and well-managed 
interiors. I have yet to hear of one in 
the management of which politics plays 
the slightest part. The owners do not 
throw away money to pay salaries to men 
who do not earn them; they do not make 
rules to please the German tenants, and 
then wink at the violation of them to 
tickle the Irish or any other persons; 
they do not permit their servants to steal 
a little of every sum of money that passes 
through their hands; they do not allow 
rubbish and filth to collect in the thor- 
oughfares; they do not recruit their forces 
of servants with the ne’er-do-well or dis- 
reputable friends of men who send ten- 
ants to their buildings; they do not dis- 
charge all their trained help and drill in 
a new force biennially; in fact, they nev- 
er discharge a good servant or keep an 
incompetent one. Since the management 
of a lot of daytime tenements is a busi- 
ness by itself, and has no connection with 


the Bering Sea question or the poli 
of trade relations with Australia. t 
do not feel obliged to buy Democrs 

brooms, or Republican coal, or Tamma 

soap, unless those happen to be the } 
and most economical wares. In one »» 
spect they enjoy an immense advanta: 
over every city government in this cou 
try. They are permitted to manage tly 
own businesses. No State Legislatu 

are continually changing their modes 

conducting their affairs. 


Chicago does not yet manage its d 
trict of homes as the landlords manag: 
their districts of offices, but I do not 
lieve that any good reason can be gi\ 
why it should not try to do so, or be px 
mitted to try to. Nor doI believe ther 
is an intelligent man who honestly thin 
the business plan cannot be adopted wit 
as close an approach to business resu 
as is possible where the selfish and p 
sonal incentive to success is lacking. And 
for that may be substituted the desire 
honor and public approbation—powerfu 
forces which have wrought wonders 
the governments of Glasgow, 
ham, Sheffield, and other 
cities. 

The city government of Chicago r 
calls that garment of which a humbi 
poet has written, 


3irming 


Old World 


“His coat so large dat he couldn’t pay de taik 
Aud it won’t go half-way round.” 


It is a Josephian coat of many colors 
made up of patches of county methods on 
top of city rule. And the patches ar 
some of them, far from neatly joined 
Like the immortal Topsy, it has ‘just 
growed.” It discloses at once the worst 
and the best examples of management 
the one being so very bad as to seem like 
a caricature on the most vicious systems 
elsewhere, while the other extreme copies 
that which is the essence of the good 
work in the best-governed city in thi 
world. Chicago therefore offers an ex 
tremely valuable opportunity for the 
study and comparison of municipal meth 
ods in general. 

The worst’ feature, that which seems 
almost to caricature the worst products of 
partisan polities, is seen in the Mayor's 
office. The Mayor of Chicago has to hide 
behind a series of locked doors, and it is 
almost as difficult to see him as it would 
be to visit the Prefect of Police in Paris 
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When he leaves his office he slips out of 
a side door—the same by which he seeks 
his desk. The charm that the door pos- 
sesses for his eyes is that it is at a distance 
from the public antechamber of his suite 
of offices. When he goes to luncheon 
he takes a closed cab, and is driven to 
some place a mile or more away, in order 

it he may eat in peace. The reason for 
this extraordinary and undemocratic con- 
lition of affairs is that the Mayor of 
Chieago is the worst victim of the spoils 
system that has yet been created in Amer- 
ica. The chase for patronage fetches up 
at his door, and all the avenues employed 
in itend at his person. He is almost the 
sole source and dispenser of public place 

f every grade. 

The system was established a great 
nany years ago, and they say in Chica- 
vo that it ‘‘ worked well enough” under 
Carter Harrison, because after he got his 

inicipal organization complete he was 
elected and re-elected several times, and 

ul little difficulty in keeping the ma- 
chinery of government in smooth run- 

ng order. It was a city of only 400,000 
opulation in those days, but the condi- 
tions were the same. The experience of 
. succeeding and very recent Mayor was 
eeded to demonstrate the possibilities of 
an office so constituted. He spent the 
first year at his desk in handling patron- 
age. He could do nothing else because 
he undertook to do that. He made it his 
rule that there should be no appointments 
that were not approved by him. The 
present Mayor is of the opposite mind. 
He has found that if he manages the 
patronage he cannot perform the other 
duties of his office. He has inaugurated 
a new departure, and seeks to make the 
heads of the subordinate departments re- 
sponsible for their own appointments. 
This works only partially, because the 
place-hunters are not to be deceived. 
They know what his powers are as well 
as he does, and if they do not get what 
they want from his deputies, they fall 
back upon him. He orders them back 
again to the deputies, and so the game 
goeson. By setting apart one day in the 
week for the scramble, and by locking 
himself up like a watchman in a safe-de- 
posit vault, he manages to serve as Mayor. 
But he finds the nuisance very great, and 
says so. When told that it seemed sin- 
gular to find a Mayor behind bolts and 
locks, and accessible only to those who 
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‘** get the combination,” as the safe-makers 
would say, he replied that only by sucha 
plan was he able to do any work. Mr. 
W ashburne, the present Mayor, is a square- 
headed, strong - jawed, forcible - looking 
man, who gives his visitors the impression 
that he will leave as good a record as the 
system can be forced to afford. 

Chicago is a Republican city, but is 
rapidly becoming Democratic. There are 
no ‘* bosses” or ‘‘ machines” there. West 
ern soil does not seem suitable for those 
growths. The Democrats he~e been try- 
ing to effect an organization like that of 
Tammany Hall, but they are divided into 
two factions, and the plan has fallen be- 
tween the two. The Republicans have 
recently recovered from a mild attempt 
at bossism. They are also divided, and 
only unite under favorable circumstances. 
The assessment evil is said not to be very 
great. Candidates or their friends con- 
tribute toward the cost of election con 
tests, and public employés are assessed 
for the same purpose, but these outra- 
geous taxes seem to be laid on lightly. 
[t's your machine that always calls for 
excessive oiling, and it is noticeable that 
the chief engineers nearly always grow 
mysteriously rich. 

In the city government there are four 
charter officers who are elected by the 
people—the Mayor, the City Treasurer, 
the City Attorney, and the City Clerk. 
Each is independent of the other, and the 
Mayor is not vested with power to re- 
move the others. The City Attorney is 
in charge of the litigations into which 
the corporation is drawn; but the more 
important legal officer is the Corporation 
Counsel, who acts as adviser to the gov- 
ernment, and is appointed by the Mayor. 
The manner in which this office came to 
be created is peculiar. It is said thata 
score or more years ago there was elected 
to the City Attorney’s place a man who 
knew no law, and proved worse than no 
attorney at all. A competent adviser 
was needed, and so the new office was 
created, and has ever since remained a 
feature of the government. 

We still find justices of the peace in 
Chicago, and in great force of numbers. 
They are county officers. They have 
jurisdiction everywhere, as they please to 
exercise it, and live upon their fees—a 
plan that works no better there than else- 
where, that causes rivalry and confusion 
where there should be only the dignity of 
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law, and that creates courts which are 
inclined to rule against the defendants, 
and to extort money from all from whom 
it can be got. These justices are named 
by the judges of record of the county, 
and the list is sent to the Legislature for 
approval and appointment. From the 
lot the police magistrates are selected by 
the Mayor. There are ten police courts 
and twelve magistrates, and the reason 
there are two more judges than courts 
lets in a flood of light upon the situation. 
There are two very busy courts, and in 
order to share their business it became 
the custom for other judges than those 
appointed by the Mayor to hire apart- 
ments next door to these courts, and in 
them to hold courts of theirown. These 
piratical justices inspired the lawyers and 
prisoners appearing before the regular 
courts to demand a change of venue and 
bring their causes next door, the incen- 
tive being a promise of more satisfactory 
treatment than the regular courts would 
be likely to vouchsafe—lighter fines, for 
instance, or other perversions of justice. 
It became, and it remains to-day, a cus- 
tom for these motions for a change of 
venue to be offered in the most common- 
place and perfunctory manner, the ma- 
gistrates administering the oath, and the 
others solemnly swearing that they ask ¢ 
change of venue because they are of the 
opinion that they cannot get justice in 
the court in question. To break this cus- 
tom at its strongest points the Mayor has 
appointed additional magistrates for the 
principal police courts, and they hold 
court in rooms adjoining those of their 
associates, so that those who insist upon 
a change of venue are taken one door 
away to obtain the same quality of justice 
which they would have obtained in the 
first court. The justices who may be 
salled the Mayor’s magistrates are sal- 
aried. The busy ones get $5000 a year, 
the others less. 

The saloon license system is another 
village development. The regular fee is 
$500, and there are only 5000 licenses, 
but any man of what is called *‘ good 
character” may get a license on his own 
application, and the license is then is- 
sued to the person. He may sell his 
liquors anywhere that he pleases within 
the city limits. The law declares that 
the drinking saloons shall be closed at 
midnight. It has proved extremely diffi- 
cult to enforce this ordinance, but the 
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present Mayor has been making a bray, 
battle toward that end. He is of those 
who believe that all evils which seem e 
ther necessary or ineradicable should \y 
regulated, and his idea was to enforce t)},; 
law for closing the saloons, and to iss 
licenses to sell liquor in the restaura: 
which keep open all night, the drinks 
be sold only with food. He found, w), 
was no new discovery, that the reforn 
was loudly opposed by the worst eleny 
in the business, who said that they cou 
and did sell liquor in their restaurants 
anyway, and that there was no need fo 
licenses. He also found that the ult 
temperance folk took sides with these 
fiers of order by opposing the reform o1 
the usual ground that licensing liquo: 
selling was recognizing and authorizin¢ 
the evil. As late as the end of last au 
tumn the Mayor was manfully holding 
to his determination to enforce the mid 
night closing law, and.it was said by al] 
with whom I spoke that it was extreme 
ly difficult to obtain even a glass of beer 
after twelve o'clock, and that no saloons 
displayed lights or open doors after 
hours. 

He was able to enforce his orders and 
perform this function of his office for a 
reason that points a moral for every stu 
dent of the subject to remember. HH 
holds the power to dismiss those who dis 
obey him. He promised to discharg: 
any policeman upon whose post a drink 
was sold or a saloon was kept open afte: 
hours. He could discharge every polic: 
man, from the Chief down, and they al! 
knew it. It will be remembered that a! 
most similar authority is vested in the 
police magistrates in the most progressiv: 
English cities. The result is wholeson. 
every where. 

Some past work of the Chicago polic: 
has made the force famous. The World's 
Fair commissioners who went abroad to 
urge foreign participation in the exposi 
tion found their way paved before them 
by the good opinion of Chicago that had 
been aroused by her treatment of the an 
archists. But the force has deteriorated 
It looks as if it had run down at the heels 
and needed a soldier in command to dis 
cipline it and develop among its mem 
bers an esprit de corps. The almost 
all-powerful Mayor recognizes this, and 
has appointed Major R. W. McClaughry 
to the chieftaincy on account of that 
gentleman's reputation for administrativ« 
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ability and for disciplinary force. As 
warden of Joliet (Illinois) Penitentiary, 
and later of a reformatory at Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, he caused these qualities 
to attract attention. The Chicago police 
foree had become a hospital for the po- 
litieal toughs of the city, and any man 
could join it provided only that he had 
‘inflooence.” He might be a man just 
out of State-prison, or only thirty days 
in America, but if he was the protégé of 
a politician he was made a policeman. 
There were regulations as to fitness, both 
mental, moral, and physical, but they were 
disregarded. The plan for rehabilitating 
the force is an adaptation of civil service 
methods. The men are cross-questioned 
like school-boys at a quarterly examina- 
tion. Their moral character is looked 
into less sharply than their ability to com- 
prehend the true nature of a policeman’s 
duties and relation to the people. Polities 
are not shown the door. The wards and 
‘heelers” of the politicians are the can- 
didates as before, but after a man is ad- 
mitted to be examined it is asserted that 
his political backing ceases to affect his 
fate. He must obtain a grade of seventy 
in a possible one hundred, and when 
twelve candidates have passed the exam- 
ination, if only six are needed, the best 
six are taken. 

But even before this reform began, the 
Western habit of experimenting with new 
ideas had led to the introduction of fea- 
tures of police service which we in New 
York could have copied with advantage, 
and must copy sooner or later. On that 
corner of Clark Street where the Grand 
Pacific Hotel stands, one day toward the 
middle of last October, I saw a policeman 
try to arrest a maniacal victim of delir- 
ium tremens. It was at six o'clock, and 
the streets were crowded. Had the case 
occurred in New York, our public would 
have witnessed a brutal and sickening 
‘clubbing match,” for in no other way 
than by stunning the man could one of 
our officers have handled him. If the 
policeman would have preferred help, he 
would have beaten the sidewalk with his 
club and waited, while the maniac fought 
like a tiger, until another policeman ar- 
rived. Ringing a club on a pavement is 
better than springing a rattle, as our police 
did a century ago-—but that is not saying 
much in its favor. However, this was in 
Chicago. 

There they have discovered the advan- 


tages of a perfected electrical system of 
communication between the police sta- 
tions and the patrolmen on duty. In this 
case the policeman stepped to one of those 
patrol boxes that are so numerous as to 
seem always at hand, and flashed a signal 
to the nearest station for help. In a jiffy 
a wagon-load of policemen dashed up to 
the spot, the men leaped out, the rum- 
crazed offender was bundled into the wag- 
on, and it was driven back to the station. 
A neater, cleaner, more admirable bit of 
police work I never saw; but the frequent 
sight of these wagons flying through the 
streets assured me that such work, in such 
cases, is the rule with that force. 

It is not the purpose here to describe 
other than what may be called the pecu- 
liarities of these city governments, and of 
the general plan of Chicago’s manage- 
ment there is little more to say. After 
the Mayor has appointed his heads of de- 
partments (and all the 8000 or 9000 ‘‘feet,”’ 
if he chooses), he divides his farther pow- 
ers with the Common Council, which has 
been but little shorn of its inherited func- 
tions. Its committees follow the more 
important divisions of the government, 
and one of them, the finance committee, 
acting like New York’s Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, determines the cost 
of each year’s undertakings. The Coun- 
cil is a very large body, and contains two 
members from each of the thirty-four 
wards of the city, one being elected from 
each ward every year. They are paid on 
the per diem plan for actual service, and, 
like almost all the officers of the govern 
ment, are moderately recompensed. The 
city has experimented with bureaus head- 
ed by commissions and with intrusting 
the patronage to the Common Council. 
It has now had for years what is popular- 
ly known as ‘‘one-man power.” It is 
often said that this is whatever the one 
man proves himself, but the experience of 
the present time in Chicago is that if the 
Mayor were a saint, so long as the spoils 
system obtains, he would find it difficult 
to succeed in dispensing the patronage and 
attending to his duties, at least during the 
first year of his two-year term. 

3ut there are other municipal corpora- 
tions in Chicago with which the Mayor 
has nothing to do. They are the park 
boards. It is a strange thing about Chi- 
cago that those monuments of her public 
spirit, enterprise, and taste which are at 
once her glory and her pride are out of 
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the control of her city government. It 
is to the management of them that I have 
referred as exemplifying the very best 
method of the administration of local af- 
fairs. They do not do this in their origin 
because they are the creatures of either 
the courts or the State government, where- 
as to be as they should they must be the 
products of popular and home rule. But 
in the methods and work of the boards is 
seen that which produces the best govern- 
ment. There seem to be no “polities” 
about them. They appear to be doing 
business on business principles. They 
have produced one of the notable park 
systems of the world by methods so wise 
and economical that the people have wit- 
nessed the spectacle of a wondrous and 
beautiful park development without feel- 
ing the tax by which the cost has been 
met. The park commissioners serve with- 
out pay and in the belief that their duties 
bring honor with them. They are in- 
spired to give the public their best service 
by the consciousness that when the plans 
for the pleasure-grounds have been exe- 
cuted, it will be worth as much as a 
monument to any man to have been con- 
cerned in the work. 

Even in the City Hall and among the 
politicians students of the city govern- 
ment are referred to the parks as examples 
of the best public work that has been per- 
formed in Chicago. And in the City 
Hall I was told that the reason for this 
is that the Park Commissioners are un- 
hampered by political obligations. 

There are three of these corporations— 
the South Park, the Lincoln Park, and the 
West Park commissioners, and they not 
only are independent of the city govern- 
ment, but they have jurisdiction over ail 
the parkways and boulevards, at least 
one of which reaches to the very heart of 
the business quarter in the thick of the 
town. They enact their own ordinances, 
and maintain police to enforce them. 
They build, repair, clean, and police the 
parks and boulevards in their charge; 
and have been, by the courts, declared to 
be quasi-municipal corporations in them- 
selves. Each commission is maintained 
by a direct tax upon the district or di- 
vision of the city which it benefits. 

It wili not be profitable to study all the 
commissions: one does not differ materi- 
ally from another. The South Side Com- 
mission, headed by President William 
Best, consists of five members, who are 
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appointed for five-year terms by the 
judges of the Circuit Court. When the 
majority of the judges are Democrats. 
they appoint Democrats; and Repub); 
can majorities appoint Republican econ)- 
missioners; but beyond that point I am 
assured that politics cut no figure in the 
case. At present there are three Demo 
erats and two Republicans on the beard 
One member is a real-estate dealer, one is 
vice-president of the stock-yards, one js 
a tobacco merchant, one is a coal-dealer, 
and one is an editor. Al! are well-to-do 
and middle-aged men. One has served 
fifteen years, another twelve years, and 
another, ten years. Mr. H. W. Harmon, 
the secretary, has held that place nine 
teen years; and Mr. Foster, the Superin 
tendent, has filled that position seventeen 
years. 

This commission performed its func 
tions for three towns originally—South 
Chicago, Hyde Park, and Lake. They 
now comprise a part of the city. They 
are assessed for $300,000 annually, South 
Chicago paying 80 per cent., and the 
other towns 10 per cent. each. In addi 
tion, a tax of one mill is levied on the 
taxable valuation of the district, because 
the fixed sum of $300,000 proved insufli- 
cient. The additional tax is to be im- 
posed as long as the commission has any 
bonds outstanding. The weight of the 
total tax upon the community is 2% mills, 
and is presumably an unfelt burden. For 
this the commission maintains Michigan 
Avenue, the boulevard that leads into the 
heart of the city; Drexel Boulevard, mod 
elled after one of the noblest avenues in 
Paris; the Grand Boulevard, a splendid 
thoroughfare; Washington Park, which 
is one of the most grand and beautiful 
breathing-spots in the city; Jackson Park, 
where the Columbian Exposition is to be 
held; and many other boulevards and 
park extensions. Lakes, notable floral 
collections, boats, restaurants, picnic and 
play grounds, park phaetons, a zoological 
collection, sprinkling-carts, police, labor- 
ers, a nursery for trees, and a score of 
other sources of expense or attractions 
are thus provided for, The commission 
employs a force that is mainly composed 
of Swedes and Germans. The same men 
are retained year after year. They are 
skilled in their several lines of work; 
they own their little homes, and feel se- 
cure in their places; they are not told 
how to vote, nor are they watched at the 
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polls. The work of the commission em- 
braces several sources of income, but no 
effort is made to force profits out of the 
conveniences and playthings provided for 
the people. 

Lincoln Park is the one that all visitors 
to Chicago are certain to be advised to 
see. It is only 250 acres in extent, but it 
ies along the curving shore of Lake 
Michigan, a fringe of sward and shade 
beside a sheet of turquoise. We in New 
York waited until we were 200 years old 
before we built such parks. Chicago 
vaited only forty years. Already stat- 
ies, fountains, and a conservatory are 
ornaments piled on ornament in Lincoln 
Park. A lake a mile long is being added 
for aquatic sports, and the noble Lake 
Shore Drive, which is a part of the park, 
is to be faced with a paved beach and a 
sea-wall, and is to connect with the drive 
to Fort Sheridan, distant twenty-five miles 
northward on the lake front. There are 

ve commissioners in charge of this park 
und the boulevarded streets that approach 
it. They are appointed by the Governor 
of Illinois, with the approval of the Sen- 
ate, and serve five years. Three are 
Democrats and two are Republicans, but 
their employés are chosen for fitness as 
workmen, and the trust is managed prac- 
tically and economically. 

William C. Goudy, the president, was 
counsel to the commission for fifteen 
vears before he was chosen president. 
General Joseph Stockton has been a com- 
missioner twenty-two years, and E. 8. 
Taylor has been the secretary since the 
organization of the board in 1869. The 
commission bought its land for only 
3900,000, and in five years will have ex- 
tinguished that debt. Now it is borrow- 
ing half a million to meet the cost of re- 
claiming from the lake land that will be 
worth millions as soon as it is made. 
The tax rate last year was eight mills on 
the low assessed valuation that prevails in 
Chicago. During the twenty-two years 
of existence of the commission there nev- 
er has been the slightest taint or suspicion 
of jobbery or impropriety of any sort in 
its relation to its work, its employés, or 
the people. 

It is true that these park boards are the 
products of the organization of Cook 
County, which extends around and be- 
yond Chicago. The absurd justices of 
the peace are the old village squires of 
the county system also. Though there 
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are only about 100,000 persons in the 
county outside the city, the Cook County 
Board of Commissioners exercises an au- 
thority that is perfectly independent of 
the City Council. The parks are therefore 
managed by the State, and not the city, 
and this is cause for offence to all who 
hold that perfected city government must 
be complete self-government. The argu- 
ment is too solid to be broken down by 
any exception, and yet these commissions 
are singular in presenting the spectacle 
of State organizations freed from politics 
in a city where the local organization is 
poisoned to the core with partisan alle- 
giance and spoils-grabbing. But beyond 
that is the renewed proof that local gov- 
ernment succeeds best when administered 
by non-politicians working in no interest 
but that of the public. 

That is what the Chicago park managers 
newly demonstrate. Call them county 
officers, as they are, yet they are of and 
for Chicago. They are Chicago business 
men, and they have been induced to give 
up what time they can spare from private 
business because they feel it a distinction 
and an honor to be intrusted with the ex- 
ecution of what every man in Chicago 
thinks is to become the greatest and most 
beautiful park system inthe world. They 
are anxious to prove that no mistake was 
made in choosing them as men of business 
ability. The instant politicians are chosen 
they begin to pay off their debts to the party 
with which they have bargained fora liv- 
ing. They pay their debts with the val- 
uables that belong to the people. Their 
constant thoughts and best efforts are put 
forth to strengthen their party and to 
please its managers. The non-politician 
in office has no one to please but the pub- 
lie. 

In Minneapolis, a city of 164,000 popu- 
lation, the striking feature of the city gov- 
ernment is the system of licensing saloons. 
Of the government in general there is lit- 
tle more to be said than that it appears to 
be reasonably satisfactory to the people, 
and businesslike in its general plan and 
results. There are no bosses, ‘‘ halls,” or 
other organizations among the politicians. 
Here the Mayor becomes a figure-head, 
and the Chicago plan is diametrically 
reversed. A recent Mayor made this 
public comment on the case: ‘* The Mayor 
has but little authority; he has hardly 
more than an advisory power in any de- 
partment.” The government is by the 
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Common Counci!, and the most important 
official is the City Engineer. His salary is 
$4500; the Mayor's is $2000. The Mayor 
appoints his Chief of Police, and may ap- 
point the policemen. He also appoints 
his own secretary. The other officials, 
high and low, are the appointees of the 
Council. This consists of two Aldermen 
from each of thirteen wards, who also 
order all public improvements and re- 
pairs and grant all licenses. Politically 
the present Council consists of sixteen 
Republicans and ten Democrats, and the 
membership is principally American, 
something like twenty of the twenty-six 
having been born in this country. That 
important bureau the Board of Tax Levy 
consists of the City Auditor, the Comp- 
troller, the chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners, the president of 
the Board of Education, and the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means 
of the City Council. It fixes the maxi- 
mum limit of city expenditures; and the 
Council, in consultation with the various 
local boards, may determine upon any 
sum of outlay within but not above the 
levy. The assessed valuation on which 
the levy is based is thought to be a liberal 
one (50 to 662 per cent. of the actual val- 
ue), and the tax is 21.4 mills, but nine 
wards pay an added tax of two mills for 
street extension and improvements, or 
23.4 mills in all. 

But the noticeable and most admirable 
single feature of the government is the 
licensing plan. Dram-selling is kept away 
from the residence portions of the town, 
and is confined to the business and manu- 
facturing districts. As we have seen in 
a previous paper on the cities of the North- 
west, Minneapolis is distinctively and pe- 
culiarly a city of homes. It spreads it- 
self, with elbow-room for nearly every 
dwelling, over fifty-three square miles of 
territory. The entire city area is very 
park-like in its appearance and surround- 
ings, and up and down its beautiful resi- 
dence avenues and along its scores of 
semi-rural streets the home atmosphere 
and influence are unbroken by the pres- 
ence of saloons. They are relegated and 
confined to a comparatively small frac- 
tion of the space covered by the town. 
This is called ‘‘the patrol district,” and 
the plan is named, after it, ‘‘the patrol 
limit system.” It is not easy to under- 
stand why it is so called, since the whole 
city is patrolled, but a study of the map 


shows that the territory in which the 
licenses are granted is mainly in two nay 
row belts along the river, in the move 
thickly built, older parts of the two towns 
that have since become one city. As jt 
is a city of superb area, most of the dw: 
ings are at a distance from the outer 
edges of the saloon districts. The electric 
car lines are numerous, and the cars are 
swift, but those who feel that peculiar 
thirst which can only be quenched while 
the sufferer leans against a bar must 
make a long journey and pay ten cents 
car fare to obtain relief. 

Minnesota is a high-license State, and 
the fee for a permit to maintain a saloon 
or hotel bar in cities of more than 100,000 
population is $1000. To obtain a permit 
in Minneapolis the applicant must be 
twenty-one years of age, and must not 
have had a previous license revoked, or 
been convicted of an offence against the 
liquor laws or ordinances within a year 
of the date of his application. The ap 
plicant must manage his place himself 
and for himself. He may not have more 
than one license. He may not sell liquor 
in or next door to any theatre, or within 
400 feet of a public school, or within 200 
feet of a park or parkway. All this he 
must swear to, and agree that if he has 
sworn falsely in any particular in his af 
fidavit his license may be revoked. He 
must, together with his application and 
affidavit, also file a bond in $4000, with 
two sureties, who shall not be on any 
other similar bond. 

The license is for a fixed place as wel! 
as for a person, and carries farther condi- 
tions against Sunday selling, gambling, 
and disorderly conduct on the premises, 
as well as against selling to minors or to 
public-school pupils or drunkards. The 
applicant goes before the City Clerk, pays 
a fee of one dollar, and registers his ap- 
plication and bond. If it appears that 
his case comes within the requirements, 
and his proposed saloon is to be within 
the patrol district, the application is pub- 
lished once a week for two weeks in thie 
official newspaper of the city. If any 
citifn then protests against the granting 
of the license, a hearing is had before the 
City Council. If the license is granted, 
it is not assignable to any other person, 
though the executor or administrator of a 
deceased licensee may carry on the busi 
ness under the license. It is not trans- 
ferable to any other place, though the al- 
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teration of the neighborhood around the 
saloon may make it necessary for the city 
to grant a permit for removal. In casea 
‘cense is revoked by the Mayor or City 
Council ‘for authorized or re- 
quired by the laws of the State,” then the 
liquor-seller shall have refunded to him 
a sum proportional to one-half the sum 
naid for such license for the unexpired 
term thereof.” But if the courts order 
the license revoked, the dealer loses all 
iat he has paid. The courts may order 
license revoked on the first conviction 
or a of the On a 
convietion they must revoke it. 


reasons 


breach law. second 
Last year 274 persons took out licenses, 
nd there is a liquor-seller to every 675 
nhabitants, as against one to every 177 
ersons in New York city. But the fee 
ff $1000 makes the liquor-dealers pay 
to the Minneapolis treasury $274,000, 
$52,000 more than the cost of 
police foree of the city. This Min- 
eapolis plan speaks for itself. It does 
ot easily lend itself to a city like New 
York, where the population is squeezed 
to a narrow space, and there is no broad 
division of the city into a residence and a 
isiness part. 3ut it will be seen that it 
could be applied to most of the cities of 
the country, especially when it is noted 
that even in Minneapolis there are irregu- 
avities in the patrol district to meet each 
eccentricity of the city’s growth. The 
more worldly-wise the reader is, the more 
likely he will be to ask at once whether 
the law is enforced, and whether the drug- 
gists (who are everywhere the “silent 
partners” in the liquor trade) are not, as 
usual, violating it wherever the people 
have sought to make it prohibitory. The 
answers to these questions are that the 
appearances and general testimony go to 
show that the law is absolutely enforced 
as to the liquor saloons, but that there is 
illicit drinking in many of the 
apothecary shops. These are popularly 
known as ‘‘ blind pigs” in Minneapolis, 
a term that is not so happily chosen as 
that adopted by the good citizens of As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, who eall such il- 
licit groggeries their ‘‘speak-easies.” It is 
said that it would be impossible for a 
stranger in Minneapolis to get a drink in 
a drug store. Even if the authorities do 
not wage war on such druggists as vio- 
late the law, one would think that where 
such a high fee as $1000 is paid for the 
right to sell liquor, the licensed traders 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 503.—69 
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would take measures against drug-store 
The fact that the saloon-keepers 
are not complaining in Minneapolis seems 
proof to me that the abuse is not consid 
erable or general. 

In an earlier article in this series I 
dwelt on the beauty and original charac 
ter of the Minneapolis parks, and only 
need to say further that the city finds 
within its limits a number of pretty little 
lakes, incidents in that natural arrange 
ment which renders all the surroundings 
of Lake Superior a great sponge-like ter- 
ritory, and which to Minnesota 
alone no less than 7000 lakes. Each lit 
tle body of water in Minneapolis is made 
the central feature of a park or the orna 
ment of a parkway. But while there are 
half a dozen such bodies of water, there 
are thirty-four parks under the control of 
the Park Board, and those which are join 
ed by the eighteen miles of boulevards that 
have been laid out now form a beautiful 
of the town. 
The city’s parks comprise 1469 acres, and 
are valued at $3,918,000, yet so wisely was 
the land purchased that it cost the city 
only $80,000 to acquire it. That certainly 
appears to have been a bit of honest, busi- 
nesslike governmental work. 

It was in St. Paul that a leading official 
confided to me his observation that *‘ the 
better a municipal commission is, the 
worse for the tax-payers.” He argued 
that in howsoever great a degree the 
head of a department evinces a desire to 
distinguish himself by his work, in just 
that degree he will increase the cost of 
his department. That is true; but wheth- 
er that will prove the worse for the tax- 
payers depends entirely upon whether 
the money spent is wisely put out. A 
very thoughtful friend of mine is in the 
habit of saying that ‘‘ the greater the tax 
is, the less will be the burden.” He finds 
property values and the general comfort 
so increased by wise public expenditures 
that the people in progressive communi- 
ties feel the benefits more than they feel 
the taxes. It is in the out-of-the-way 
and backward rural districts, where very 
inferior roads and schools are the only 
visible returns, that the people complain 
aloud against having to pay taxes whose 
sum totals seem to others ridiculously 
small. What might seem a great deal of 
money has been spent in Minneapolis in 
developing the tracts that have been set 
aside for parks (something like a million 
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and a half of dollars since 1883). The 
method of raising the money for new 
work is to issue bonds for ten years, pay 
able one-tenth annually by assessment 
on adjacent property. Yet a tax-payer 
there, in speaking of park improvements 
that had been made near various plots of 
his real estate, declared that the increase 
in values had been so great in each case 
that he never felt like complaining of the 
heightened taxes he had been called upon 
to pay. 

The Minneapolis Park Board consists 
of twelve members, who are elected by 
the people, and of three ex officio mem- 
bers—the Mayor, the chairman of the 
Council Committee on Roads and Bridges, 
and the chairman of the Council Com 
mittee on Public Grounds and Buildings. 
It is politically partisan, and much of the 
lesser patronage changes with changes of 
political complexion. The board gets au- 
thority from the Legislature to issue bonds 
when it wishes to purchase land, but all 
such issues are subject to a charter limi 
tation of the bonded indebtedness of the 
city to five per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of the taxable property. The regular 
assessment is less than o1e mill. Undeg 
the circumstances the good work of the 
board must be credited to the enthusiastic 
and watchful interest the people have 
taken in the work. In Mr. Charles M. 
Loring, a wealthy miller and extra pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, they found a practical 
business man to direct their enterprises. 
He was able and willing to travel abroad 
for the purpose of studying the notable 
park systems elsewhere. It is only fair 
to say that other excellent men were found 
to work with him. 

In making the short journey to St. Paul 
we pass to still another experiment in city 
government. There they enjoy the same 
very excellent system of liquor-licensing. 
In confining the saloons to the business 
and manufacturing precincts, whole wards 
where the dwellings are found are under 
the taboo. They issue about 390 licenses 
a year in St. Paul, at $1000 each, and keep 
a license-inspector at $1500 a year and 
the cost of a horse and buggy, to protect 
The officials 
boasted to me that there is not one un- 
licensed saloon in St. Paul. As was the 
ease in Minneapolis, they said that stran- 
gers could not procure liquor to be drunk 
on the premises in those drug stores which 
violate the law. But while, in the main, 


the licensees and the city. 


the same excellent method of liquor-liceys. 
ing obtains in both towns, I was pern 
ted to gather the notion that in St. Ps 
there is a looseness about minor deta 
of the superintendence which does 
exist in Minneapolis. For instance, it 
found impossible to close the saloons ; 
eleven o'clock at night or on Sundays 
the lawcommands. They keep open uw 
midnight, or even later, and on Sund 
follow the New York device of closi) 
the front doors and opening those sid: 
rear doors which for some hidden reas 
are in New York called ‘‘family « 
trances.” 

When I was first told that the la 
could not be enforced, it occurred to : 
that perhaps the impossibility was | 
that which defeated the better impuls 
of a little child of my acquaintance w) 
he ate an apple which he was carrying | 
his sister. He explained that he ‘‘ tr 
could not help eating it; it really wou 
be eaten, and he could not stop it.” Bu 
I found afterwards that the law was a: 
enactment of the State Legislature an 
not of the local authorities, and that th: 
city is different from Minneapolis in tha 
it possesses a very much more mixed pop 
ulation of transplanted Europeans. Thi 
failure to enforce the law therefore em 
phasized two well - established points 
first, that cities should govern themselves 
and second, that laws which reflect th« 
prejudices or peculiar tenets of a class o 
race are extremely difficult to enforce i 
a mixed community. Yet it is always: 
pity when they are loosely administere: 
and disobeyed. Such a condition is 
grave misfortune, for nothing but harn 
can come of permitting any community 
to witness the contemptuous treatment o/ 
any law. Would that all officials charged 
with carrying out the statutes were o! 
General Grant’s mind, to insist upon thi 
enforcement of mistaken as well as wis« 
laws, that the first sort might the soone: 
be repealed! The city of St. Paul is said 
to contain fully 65 persons of foreigi 
birth in every 100 of its population. It 
has one saloon to every 370 inhabitants 

I found St. Paul undergoing a govern 
mental revolution, owing to a gift of a 
new charter from the Legislature. Again 
the Mayor here rose to importance, and 
divided honors and work with the Com 
mon Council—he making half the appoint 
ments, and they administering the more 
important trusts. But it is a dual Coun 
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eil—a double-barrelled board of supervis- 
ors—called Aldermen and Assemblymen. 
Kach ward elects one Alderman, and there 
ive eleven in all, while the nine Assembly- 
en are elected at large from all over the 
ty Both serve two years and receive 
=100 a year, presumably for car fares. 
They meet on alternate Tuesdays. The 
na jority of the members of the two houses 
ive Irish or Irish Americans. The city 
s; Democratic. The Mayor appoints the 
Chief of Police and the policemen under 
m, and has the power to remove as well 
is to appoint. He does so with the advice 
ind consent of the Council; but it is said 
at no conflicts have arisen in the mat 

r of removals, either under this or the 
ormer charter. The Mayor’s salary has 
een raised from $1000 to $2500. The 
idges of the municipal court are elected ; 
ey receive $4000 a year, and have civil 
jurisdiction where the sum at issue is un- 
der $500. <A feature that would seem to 
the outcome of sage reflection is the 
It is composed 


Conference Committee. 
of the Mayor, president of the Assembly, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 

ttee of the Aldermen, the Comptroller, 
lreasurer, Engineer, and the heads of 
nearly all the bureaus of the city govern- 
ment. They come together once a month 
to confer upon the work each has in hand. 

| asked a high official of the city gov 
ernment, who is a ‘practical’? Demo 
cratic politician, why the new charter 
had established a return to the old plan 
of a double legislative body. He said 

iat it was a Republican effort to put a 
check to Democratic expenditure. When 
[asked if it would have that effect, he 
dropped in my ear this astonishing re- 
flection, which I will set down without 
any further comment than that it ap- 
pears to possess the quality of frankness 
in a marked degree. 

‘Among politicians,” said he, ‘‘all 
legislation is trading. You know that 
as well as Ido. We all use our oppor- 
tunities and influence to help those who 
have been of service to us. That is the 
main consideration in polities. Every 
Alderman who is elected is indebted to 
certain influential men in his ward, and 
he expects to legislate to pay his debts. 
It cannot be so easy to do this if the 
legislation must afterward pass a body of 
men elected at large, and not indebted to 
the same persons for their election.” 

If the government of St. Paul has been 
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slow in providing parks, it remains to be 
said that the lack has been little felt amid 
environs that offer many of the best ad 
vantages of cultivated pleasure-grounds. 
And the city government has been so far 
from idle as to have produced by prodi- 
gious energy within the past few years 
public works which have raised its con- 
ditions from those of a village to those 
which entitle it to rank with the most 
progressive cities of its size in the coun 
try. Its streets, sewers, railroad cross 
ings, fire-defence, public buildings, water- 
supply plant, and half a dozen other im- 
portant features of the public service 
have taken on a first-class character, and 
in some of these developments no city of 
the first grade surpasses it. A quicker, 
longer leap from haphazard to perfected 
conditions is not recorded anywhere in 
the West. 

The machinery of government by 
which this was effected has been changed, 
but we know that there was nothing 
novel about it, and that the change has 
brought nothing novel to it. The credit 
lies with the public-spirited, enterprising 
people behind the government, and it is 
a pity that they cannot be left alone to 
work out their own administrative meth 
ods with the same forehandedness they 
exhibit despite the interference of the 
State Legislature. 

And now, to end this glance at the more 
striking features of the management of 
the public business in this group of cities, 
I come to a subject which has been taken 
up with hesitation because I know that it 
is fashionable and popular to hold but 
one opinion with regard to it—that is, 
the public-school management. It seems 
to me that nothing in the West — not 
even the strides she is making in popula 
tion, wealth, and power—is so remarkable 
as the footing upon which the common 
schools are maintained. 

The last Mayor of Chicago uses these 
words in his second annual message: ‘* It 
is gratifying that the public-school sys- 
tem of our city receives that generous 
support and attention to which its magni 
tude and importance entitle it. In 1887 
the amount appropriated and otherwise 
available for educational purposes was 
nearly $2,250,000; in 1888, nearly $2,500, 
000; in 1889, about the same: amount; in 
1890, nearly $4,750,000; and the present 
year, over $5,500,000. Thus it will be 
seen that over $17,250,000 have been ap- 
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propriated during the past five years for 
the construction and maintenance of our 
schools. About eighty-six per cent. of this 
amount is from taxation; the balance, 
the revenue from school property.... 
The total enrolment of pupils for the 
school year reaches nearly 139,000.... 
Night schools cost the city nearly $77,000 
during the year; the compulsory feature, 
about $15,000; deaf-and-dumb tuition, 
$5000; manual training, $10,000; music, 
nearly $13,000; drawing, over $17,500; 
physical culture, about $15,500; foreign 
languages, over $115,000. It is estimated 
that the average pupil leaves the public 
schools about the age of twelve to four- 
teen years.” At $5,500,000, the cost per 
capita of 139,000 school-children is a lit 
tle more than $39. 

The Comptroller of the city of Minne- 
apolis in his last report places the dis- 
bursements for schools at $923,619. The 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
that city reports the supervision of the 
studies of 20,000 children. The cost per 
capita is, therefore, more than $46 a year. 
All allusions to the city’s school work in 
the official reports are enthusiastic, and it 
appears that a high rank has been accord- 
ed the Minneapolis schools by those en- 
gaged in public educational work through- 
out the country. The Mayor, in his ref- 
erence to the schools in a recent message, 
notes the fact that the manual-training 
branch of the teaching operates to retain 
an increased number of pupils in the high 
schools. This discovery of a means for 
lessening the disproportion usually no- 
ticeable between the number of high- 
school pupils and the numbers in the 
lower schools will doubtless be hailed 
with joy by those who find the system 
generally and greatly underbalanced all 
over the country. 

The 17,227 pupils in the schools of St. 
Paul enjoyed the benefits of an expendi- 
ture of $1,205,000 last year. This is prac- 
tically at the rate of $70 per capita. (The 
total cost is as above in the Comptroller's 
report; the Treasurer places the disburse- 
ment at $1,310,000.) The Superintendent 
of Schools reports that the city maintains 
a carefully graded course of tuition, cov- 
ering a period of eight years! It includes 
tuition in civil government, physics, hy- 
giene, manual training, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, political economy, com- 
mon law, zoology, astronomy, chemistry, 
and English literature. 
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Here I note the first attempt to ey 
these expenses. The St. Paul Schoo 
Board possessed almost complete legis 
tive powers to raise and to spend \ 
money it pleased. The Council y 
obliged to grant its demands; in addit 
the Board issued bonds and certificates 
indebtedness. ‘‘It was like sacrileo: 
complain,” an official told me. Now t 
new charter subordinates the schoo] 
spectors. Their pay-rolls and bills m 
be approved by the Council, which m 
reduce salaries. Moreover, another boa 
of city officials buys all the supplies fi 
the schools. 

gut in no city in the West is there 
sign that public education will not 1 
main the most costly branch of goven 
ment. There are two ways to look 
such a condition, but, in my opinion, tli 
two ways are not what they are common 
ly supposed to be. One way should }y 
to look with envy on the rich, who thus 
may send their children to sehool for 
eight years, while the poor, who must put 
their little ones to work at tender ages, 
foot the greater part of the cost. Thi 
other way might well be to commiserat 
the poor who are deceived by sentimen 
tal clap-trap into inflating the common 
school system in such a manner that at 
last their share in its benefits becomes 
microscopic. 

Two things that are novel to a visito: 
attract attention in all the far Western 
towns and cities. Neither is a branch of 
government, yet both affect it. The first 
is the stand-point from which vice is re 
garded as a factor in public affairs, espe 
cially in the smaller cities. It is a trick 
of the popular mind where I have been 
(between Chicago and the Pacific coast 
to gauge the vitality and prosperity ol 
town by the showing it makes in what 
miay be called its ‘‘night side.” It is 
part of the quality of hospitality, and is 
born of the desire to entertain all comers 
as they would wish to be entertained. 
These cities are far apart, and are the 
centres of great regions. It is under 
stood that those who visit them come to 
spend money not only upon necessaries 
and luxuries, but at drinking and gam 
ing, in concert-halls, dance-houses, and 
the like. If a large and lively section of 
a town ministers to these appetites, visit 
ors are taken to see it. If such a quar 
ter languishes, good citizens apologize, 
and seek to show that the city is not 
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backward in otherrespects. In discussing 
this subject, a very pushing Western man 
of nations] and honorable reputation said: 
‘There is wisdom and experience behind 
all that. If I am asked to buy lots or to 
locate in a city, 1 would visit the place, 
and if I didn’t see a good lively ‘after 
dark quarter,’ and didn’t hear chips rat- 
tling and corks popping, there would be 
no need to tell me about the geographical 
position of the town or its Jobbing trade or 
banking capital ; [ would have none of it.” 

The other novelty in Western town 
life is the inevitable combination of lead 
ing citizens pledged to promote the best 
interests of their town. Such a body is 
variously called a Board of Trade, a 
Chamber of Commerce, or a Commercial 
Club. It is the burning-glass which fo 
cusses the publie spirit of the community. 
Its most competent officer is usually the 
highly salaried secretary. He does for 
his town what a railroad passenger agent 
or a commercial traveller does for his 
employers, that is to say, he secures busi 
ness. He invites manufacturers to set 


up workshops in his city, offering a gift 
of land, or of land and money, or of ex 
emption from taxation for a term of 
years. The merchants, and perhaps the 
city officials also, support his promises. 
In a South Dakota city I have known a 
fine brick. warehouse to be built and 
given, with the land under it, to a whole- 
sale grocery firm for doing business there. 
In a far Northwestern city there was talk 
during last winter of sending a man 
Kast on salary to stay away until he 
could bring back capital to found a smelt 
ery. These boards of trade often organize 
local companies to give a city what it 
needs. They urge the people to subscribe 
for stock in associations that are to build 
electric railways, opera-houses, hotels, 
convention halls, water supply, and illu- 
inating companies, often dividing an 
acknowledged financial loss for the sake 
of a publie gain. Thus these boards pro- 
vide the machinery by which the most 
ambitious, forward, and enterprising com 
munities in the world expend and utilize 
their energy. 
a 
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BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


4 sea and mount have beauty, and this but what it can, 
Thrice fairer than their light the light here battling in the van, 
The tragic light, the din and grime, 

The dread endearing stain of time, 

The beating heart of man. 


I know the sun at boldest a bubble in the sky, 
That where he dare not enter steals in shrouded passion by; 
I know the river sails, the bridge; 


The plane-trees, each a greener ridge 


To rest an urban eye; 


The bells in dripping steeples; the tavern’s corner glare; 

The cabs like glowworms darting forth; the barrel-organ’s air 
And one by one, and two by two, 

The hatless urchins waltzing thro’ 


The level-paven square. 


Not on the Grecian headlands of song and old desire 

My spirit chose her pleasure-house, but in the London mire: 
Long, long alone she loves to pace, 

And find a music in this place 


As in a minster choir. 


O things of awe and rapture! 


O names of legendry! 


Still is it most of joy within your saddest town to be, 
Whose very griefs I fain would slake 


J 


Mine angels are, and help to make 


In hell a heaven for me. 
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SOME TALK ABOUT 


| T is always interesting to compare the 
views of a former with those of a pre- 
sent generation, especially in regard to 
institutions which have survived earlier 
criticisms only to encounter fresh oppo- 
sition from latter-day critics. We have 


lately renewed our acquaintance with 
some essays of Sydney Smith’s,* which 


reflect in the witty mirror of that rev- 
erend gentleman’s mind the dissatisfac- 
tion of his contemporaries with a very 
long-lived institution—the English sys- 
tem of education—and we propose now 
to consider shortly the form which this 
dissatisfaction has in later days assumed. 

Two main points are attacked by Syd- 
ney Smith in the essays to which refer- 
ence has been made—the neglect of female 
education, and the system of male educa- 
tion in publie schools. The question of 
the higher education of women has been 
often fully discussed; and, though much 
yet remains to be done, practical steps in 
the right direction have already been 
taken, particularly in the United States. 
We shall confine our remarks to that 
system of public schools of which Eng- 
land is the sole possessor, and which in 
that country is hedged by all the high 
divinity of tradition. 

It is now five hundred years ago that 
William of Wykeham founded the School 
of Winchester, thereby creating the first 
endowed institution for the encourage- 
ment of learning at a primary stage in 
direct and avowed connection with the 
university. Fifty years later Eton was 
built by Henry VI., in acknowledged 
imitation of Winchester, and subsequent 
important foundations mark the approba- 
tion with which these educational experi- 
ments were regarded by the most large- 
minded men of the times. 

These schools differed obviously in im- 
portant respects from the schools into 
which they have developed, or from those 
by which they have been imitated. The 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which five hundred years ago contained 
respectively seven and six colleges, halls, 
or houses, took largely the place at present 
taken by the publie schools. A century 
after the founding of Winchester, Wolsey 
had taken his university degree at an age 
when many boys of the present day would 

Professional Education (1809). Female Edu- 
eation (1810). Public Schools (1810). 


ENGLISH 


PUBLIC 


searcely find themselves well settled 
school. The words “school” and ‘ pub| 
school” were applied loosely, in England 
possibly from the time of Alfred, and j 
France from the time of Charlemagne, tv 
any institution for the study of letters, wit] 
out reference to the age of the students 
In the * of Lyons, Fulda, Corvey 
and Rheims were taught the trivium and 
quadrivium—the threefold and fourfold 
high-roads of monastic learning. In thx 
**school” of Oxford, Ingulphus, Abbot o 
Croydon, *‘ learned Aristotle and the first 
and second books of Tully’s Rhetoric 
The very number of ‘‘ scholars,” thoug 
doubtless much ex caggerated, points to thi 
general part played by the early univer 
sity as school and college in one. In 
the thirteenth century there were 30,000 
**scholars” at Oxford. At Bologna ther 
were 10,000 in the thirteenth and 13,00 
in the fourteenth century. In the fif 
teenth century there 25,000 at 
Paris. 

But from the beginning of the sixteent)) 
century, in England at least, a subdivision 
of the work of education had already be 
gun. The schools of Wykeham and o 
Henry VI. were already beginning to 
attract the younger scholars, passing them 
on to Oxford or to Cambridge for thi 
ripening and completion of their studies 
The first public school was founded in 
connection with a college at Oxford; and 
Winchester led as naturally to New Col 
lege as Eton, later, led to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Westminster to Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

This original link must not be lost sight 
of, for it gave the direction to the class of 
studies pursued at the schools. These, so 
long as they were recognized as but the 
initial stages of a university career, were 
inevitably compelled to adapt their in 
struction to the university requirements 
What these requirements were, even at 
the end of the fifteenth century, may be 
seen from Erasmus’s picture of Cambridge 
‘*‘Scarcely thirty years ago nothing was 
taught here but the-Parva Logicalia of 
Alexander, antiquated exercises from 
Aristotle, and the Questiones of Scotus.” 
Even the new learning which came in by 
the influence of Colet, More, and Erasmus 
scarcely affected the predominant classical 
tendency, though it vastly improved the 
methods and means of study. 
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The first point, then, which we have to 
observe with regard to these schools is 
their traditional leaning to classical edu- 
eation. A second point is their class tra- 
dition. 

Doubtless in origin the public schools 
vere mainly intended for the support of 
poor students, and this without respect 
of class distinctions. 3ut the grammar- 
schools (of which that of St. Paul’s, found- 
ed by Colet, was the principal example) 
iltiplied so rapidly in the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. and of Elizabeth that they bore 
the main burden of middle-class educa- 
tion. Meanwhile the schools under roval 
patronage, still spoken of in the Prayer- 
‘our colleges of Eton and Win 
chester,” acquired a ditferent social status, 
which they have never to this day lost. 

But popular favor, constantly shifting, 
has had much to do with the assignment 
of the title public school. Sydney Smith’s 
definition of the term is, ‘‘an endowed 
place of education of old standing, to 
which the sons of gentlemen resort in 
considerable numbers, and where they 
continue to reside from eight or nine to 
eighteen years of age.” The nine public 
schools are generally taken to be Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Charterhouse, West- 
minster, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Merchant Tay- 
lors’, and Shrewsbury. It is of these that 
Sydney Smith wrote in 1810; it is on 
these that the Public School Commission- 
ers reported in 1864. But socially the 
last two have fallen out of the first rank 
Shrewsbury, in spite of its reputation for 
elegant scholarship, is now almost rele- 
vated to the inferior condition of gram- 
Merchant Taylors’, always 
socially inferior to Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester, has suffered by its situation 
in London. Charterhouse has avoided 
the same fate by a politic remove to the 
hills of Surrey; and St. Paul’s has taken 
a new lease of life by emigration from 
the City tothe West End. But Westmin- 
ster is still in its old home in Dean’s Yard, 
its reputation resting upon the past rather 
than upon the present. Meanwhile, within 
the present century, other schools, at first 
looked upon as inferior, have gradually 
won their way into social and educational 
esteem. Of these we may instance Marl- 
borough, Wellington, Clifton, Chelten- 
ham, Repton, and Haileybury; though 
none of these has as yet acquired the so- 
cial prestige of the more ancient founda- 
tions. 
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It is, then, of the six older schools and 
of the half-dozen modern imitations that 
we propose to write, under the general 
title of public schools. Some of these in 
stitutions are called schools, others are 
called colleges; but between college and 
school there is no essential difference of 
constitution. Eton, Marlborough, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, Wellington, and Haileybury 
are colleges; Harrow, Westminster, Char 
terhouse, Repton, and Rugby are schools 
Winchester was originally founded as a 
*collegium,” but was habitually spoken 
of asaschool. It is now more generally 
called a college. One of the main fea 
tures of these schools is the boarding sys- 
tem. Many do not admit day boys at all; 
some admit very few; in none is the day 
By the oth- 
er boys he is generally regarded with 
prejudice, as standing outside the esprit 
de corps of their own more concentrated 
community. In grammar-schools, on the 
other hand, the day boy is a much more 
prominent feature. This fact in itself has 
some social influence. 

Having thus limited the subject-matter 
of our inquiry, we shall first speak of the 
social character of these schools, and then 
of their educational value. 

In England, while a boy is still in the 
unreasoning stage of childhood, good-na- 
tured people will ask him playfully what 
he is going to be. Ata litile later stage 
the inquiry takes another and more seri- 
ous form—‘‘ What school are you going 
to?’ There is no playfulness in the ques- 
tion now. Hereby hangs a whole social 
history. In one family the tradition is 
for Eton, in another for Rugby; and to 
these traditions father and son are, as a 
rule, absolutely loyal, except under espe- 
cial emergencies of typhoid or scarlet fe- 
ver. The true Englishman of the upper 
class is not more certainly born 


boy an important element. 


“either a little Liberal, 
Or else a little Conservative,’ 


than he is an embryo Harrow boy or 
Winchester *‘man.”’ In after-life he meets 
with the question, ‘‘ What school were 
you at?’ And here again he is apt to 
feel at a disadvantage if he cannot fasten 
upon one of the important public schools 
the credit or blame of his youthful train- 
ing. It matters nothing that-he was only 
there for half a year, that he never rose 
above the lowest form, that he was flogged 
half a dozen times in as many weeks, that 
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he was promptly expelled for outra- 
geous insubordination—he was at a pub- 
lie school, he has the cachet of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. To have been at the 
university is as nothing compared with 
this. Many a man is compelled by army 
examinations or by business opportuni- 
ties to forego the pleasures of the alma 
mater. With the public school it is oth- 
erwise: to this they must all come. 

There are some prevalent delusions with 

regard to the influence of public schools on 
a boy, some of which have been noticed, 
though only casually, by Sydney Smith. 
It is said by many people that he there 
gains a knowledge of the world; that he 
acquires a healthy moral tone; that he 
gets the conceit knocked out of him; that, 
in short, his loss is all from the bad, and 
his gain all to the good. These popular 
and loosely stated beliefs are very far from 
the truth. The publie school is a large 
body of boys, whose ages range from 
twelve to nineteen, whose numbers may 
be anything from 350 to 950. There is an 
efficient staff of masters for educational 
but seareely for moral supervision. The 
consequence is that except in the rare 
event of the presence of a strong master, 
who will enlighten the whole school with 
the reflection of his own spirit, school-boy 
honor and public opinion are apt to drift 
into the current which chance cireum- 
stances may determine, and a bad or good 
school-boy of power and popularity may 
affect the morale of the school more than 
any master can possibly do. The public 
school is a microcosm, but the minute- 
ness of the copy causes many a feature 
of the larger cosmos to disappear from 
view. Sydney Smith puts the case as 
forcibly as it can be put: ‘‘The moral- 
ity of boys is generally very imperfect, 
their notions of honor extremely mistak- 
en, and their objects of ambition fre- 
quently very absurd.” Let us take a sin- 
gle instance. It is the custom to speak of 
the public school boy as if by nature and 
education he abhorred a lie. It is no 
doubt true that school opinion is opposed 
to anything which is ‘‘ sneakish” or dis- 
honorable. But these terms require defi- 
nition, and school-boy ethics are not al- 
ways satisfactory in this respect. For 
example, to “crib,” or to cheat in ex- 
amination, is this dishcnorable? The 
school-boy answer is, as regards your 
school-fellow, Yes ; as regards your mas- 
ter, No. 
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A more serious matter, in fact if not 
principle, is the consideration of how fa» 
positive immorality is encouraged by ihese 
large assemblages of boys, controlled rat) 
er by a public spirit of their own man 
facture than by much authoritative su) 
vision. Here again we must admit t! 
the license is apt to be greater than should 
be the case; and we could, if we cared | 
enter upon the subject, name certain pul) 
lic schools which have in this respect a 
quired an unenviable notoriety. 

We must, however, confess that thes 
faults are inseparable from school life, aid 
that our only charge against public schools 
in this matter is that we do not see 
them much capacity for minimizing t 
evil. We turn now to some distinct a 
vantages, as they seem to us, of the pu 
lic-school system, 

It rarely happens that the peculiar i: 
stitutions of one country can with ad 
vantage be transferred to another, es). 
cially when these institutions have grow) 
with the growth of the particular con 
munity. The observer will notice an in 
timate connection between the characte: 
of the English schools and the characte) 
of the society from which English schoo] 
boys are chiefly taken. There is in tli 
English mind a great love of persona 
freedom, as distinct from that national] 
liberty which sometimes loses sight of 
the independence of the individual. Thx 
French liberté has little in common with 
the American ‘‘independence.”’ The Eng 
lish spirit of independence is exactly sat 
isfied by the authorized license of a pub 
lic school. It is impossible, on the other 

hand, to conceive of a genuine English 
man tolerating the system of the pion as 
practised at a French lycée. 

Again, the majority of young English 
gentlemen are educated to a love of sport 
and exercise at home, of which they find 
the most fitting counterpart in the games 
of a public school. This devotion to 
cricket and football, to fives and racquets 
has often been urged as a disadvantage 
against the English system. Sydney Smitli 
passes his jokes upon it, asking whether 
young lords and esquires are hereafter to 
wrestle in public, or the gentlemen of th: 
bar to exhibit Olympic games in Hilary 
Term. But it is not fair to set the ques 
tion in this light; it is not true to assert 
that an English gentleman ‘‘does no 
thing but ride and walk.’’ In all classes 
of English society the fondness for active 
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exercises and for those pursuits which 
require a good eye and a steady hand 


is remarkable. This is a matter of 
eourse in the case of the country squire. 
But it is not less true of a vast number of 
hose who are attached to sedentary and 
ivban professions. For hunting, cricket, 
football, racquets, athletic sports, vol- 
nteering, or cycling there are few who 
vill not contrive to get an occasional 
oliday. Those who are blest with long- 
vacations will make for an Alpine 
imb or a tour in Brittany, will be found 
valking up a trout stream or a salmon 

er, shooting a moor in Scotland or a 

vert in Norfolk. This is as it should be. 
from Plato’s combination of poverw) with 

vuvaorun to Juvenal’s mens sana in 
rpore sano the ancients recognized the 
ilue of bodily development as an ele 
ent of the best education. The Admi- 
ible Crichton was not less a master of 
ence than a master of syllogism. Abuse 
sport at public schools may in some 
ises occur; but in the majority of cases 
ie popularity of games produces good 
fects, morally, physically, and by con- 
juence intellectually. 

[wo more points in the English system 

e must allude to, which are intimately 

mnected, which have been often attack- 

but which we believe to be in the main 
vantageous—the system of prefects, 
wepositors, or monitors, and its almost 
ecessary attendant, the system of fag- 
ving. Of these systems Winchester sup- 
lies the most perfect exampic; though 
en at that very conservative school 
reat changes have been introduced with- 

i the last twenty years. It is not gener- 
ily known that William of Wykeham 

as the originator not only of the prin- 
ciple, but even of some of the details of 
the system of prefects. He intended it to 
partly disciplinary and partly pater- 
nal; and, when properly carried out, it 
checks to a great extent that tendency to 
ullying which is so difficult to banish 
from a school. If one boy must com- 
mand another, it is better that the power 
should be vested in the possessor of the 
superior brain than in the possessor of the 
superior muscle. 

Of fagging generally even non-English 
readers can form some idea from the pages 
of Tom Brown; but the extent to which 
it is permitted is very different at differ- 
ent public schools. Sydney Smith was 
unfortunate in chancing upon Winches- 
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ter when it was in a very neglected con- 
dition, and he cordially hated the life of 
the school. Even forty years ago a writ- 
er upon the Winchester of that day could 
say with truth that a fag might have been 
called upon to do anything in the world 
except to make beds and to black boots. 
He was at the beck and call of some twen- 
ty senior boys at the head of the school, 
in whom were vested the general govern- 
ment and punishment of the junior boys. 
This system, with modifications, prevails 
in all public schools; and though it has 
in particular cases been found to work 
badly, experience has, upon the whole, 
pronounced in its favor. Three distinct 
advantages—but there are many others 
may here be noted. A little practical ac- 
quaintance with humbler duties, in which 
habits of carefulness and obedience must 
be exercised, is no bad commencement for 
a boy’s life in the small world of school. 
A little experience of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of authority is no bad pre- 
paration for a boy’s start into the larger 
world of life. And lastly, an open sys- 
tem of police on the part of the elder 
scholars is an admirable substitute for the 
vexatious interference of masters in the 
minor details of morals and behavior. 
In this way the senior boys secure the re- 
spect of their juniors and enjoy the con- 
fidence of their masters. And this fur 
ther result follows—the public-school 
master is as far removed as possible from 
the conception of an usher; he is always, 
or at least with very rare exceptions, a 
gentleman, and often as well connected as 
any in the country. The effect of this 
upon the tone and style of the school is 
marked and beneficial. 

Such are some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of public schools, viewed 
from a social and moral point of view. It 
now remains to consider their educational 
value. 

Sydney Smith has, in the essay to which 
we have several times referred, made a 
lengthy collection of men remarkable in 
many lines of fame who have never been 
educated at public schools. That list 
might no doubt be indefinitely extended 
and indefinitely corrected, but would al 
ways give the impression of proving a 
more striking conclusion than it can real- 
ly justify. It must remain as the curious 
composition of a Winchester boy, the 
greatest wit of his generation, in the days 
of an Eton boy’s immortal triumphs upon 
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the field of battle, in the days of the not 
less wonderful achievements of two pub 
lic-school boys—one from Eton, the other 
from Harrow—in the world of poetry. It 
seems to us, however, to be but of little 
use to point out that Mr. Gladstone was 
at Eton and Christ Church, while Lord 
Beaconsfield was neither at public school 
nor college: or to remark that the late 
and present Archbishops of Canterbury 
were neither of them public-school men, 
but that, on the other hand, the late and 
present Deans of Westminster were both 
Rugbeians. The present editor of Punch 
is an old Etonian; the most popular com- 
edy-writer of the present day in England 
was not, we believ«, a public-school boy. 
Of the fourteen members of the last Lib 
eral cabinet, only six were at public 
schools. But all, with the exception only 
of Mr.Chamberlain, were either at Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

The fact is that in this connection, of a 
mere list of eminent persons, we must at 
once leave out of consideration (under the 
present and past systems) most of those 
who have made their fame in art, medi- 
cine, science, war, engineering, law, and 
politics, as well as most Scotchmen and 
Irishmen. 3oys of the two last-men- 
tioned nationalities have gone rather to 
the schools of their own country, which 
are not public schools. The lights of 
the first-mentioned professions would 
have found no particular encouragement 
for their particular pursuits at any ex- 
isting school, public or private. They 
are, therefore, rather arguments for the 
abolition of all educational establish- 
ments, except those dedicated to the en- 
couragement of asingle pursuit. A Davy 
would have been a Davy even if he had 
had the misfortune to waste three years 
over the irregular verbs at Rugby; a 
Wellington would have been a Welling- 
ton—that famous saying about the Eton 
playing-fields notwithstanding—even had 
he slaved at home with a private tutor; 
and Sydney Smith was Sydney Smith 
in spite of the hard necessity which 
made him a Winchester boy. Given 
general conditions of intelligence, genius 
may be found in every branch of society in 
a proportion which will be pretty constant. 
A fraction only of the youthful public is 
educated at public schools; a fraction only 
of the nation’s geniuses will be found to 
be public-school men. The province of 
the public school is to give an intelligent 


education to the young ger*'sman of th, 
period, not to be a hot-house for the « 
tivation of Marlboroughs, Newtons. ; 
Tennysons under impossible conditio) 
of military, scientific, and poetical atmo 
pheres. The problem of public schools 
not one of the creation of genius, but 
the education of mediocrity. Scho 
cannot create genius. What we requ 
of a school to which a potential genij 
may go is merely that no difficulties 
placed in the way of this potentiality 
coming developed into a fruitful energy 

We shall, therefore, in the next pla 
advert to a fault in the public-school s 
tem, which we believe to be a very serio 
one; and in this matter we must 1 
only endorse, but even go far beyond th: 
strictures of Sydney Smith. 

In one of his essays on ‘‘ Professional } 
ucation,”’ the crv of the canon is throug! 
out, *‘Too much Latin and Greek!” His 
was almost the first voice raised, in th: 
days of classicalism, against the indis 
criminate slavery of incapable youths to 
the hard bondage of the dead languages 
Seventy years have passed away,and great 
changes have taken place in university 
and school. The old classical and math: 
matical curric la of the universities hay: 
been enlarged to half adozen. ‘‘ Modern 
sides’? have sprung up in many publi 
schools, and Greek has been discarded for 
botany and German. Sciences have mad: 
their appearance also. The school Scie 
tifie Society, which at first struggled o1 
under the sobriquet of ‘‘The Bug and 
Snail Society,” has grown into popularity 
and publishes ‘*Transactions.” The lab 
oratory has been supplemented by thx 
workshop and smithy. This is much 
but more yet remains to be done. Th: 
ghost of dead languages still exerts 
weird and midnight influence over thi 
counsels of the English educational lead 
ers. The public schools are still cramped 
by the university regulations, and pré 
vented from producing thoroughly sat 
factory results. But already there a 
signs of a great and radical change. 

W hat are the benefits obtained by a Lati: 
and Greek education? In-the first place, it 
affords an admirable intellectual training 
in the second place, it opens up a magnifi 
cent literature; in the third place, it con 
tributes very much to the right under 
standing of a language which is largely 
indebted to Greek and Latin. The first 
advantage is not of great importance. A 
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modern language taught systematically 
nay be made useful in much the same 
vay, if not in the same degree. The sec- 
id advantage is, for the vast majority 
f students, absolute! y non-existent. The 
verage school boy or university man, 
vhen he closes for the last time his Virgil 
Sophocles, is no whit the better ac- 
iainted with ancient literature than if 
e had spent a single year upon adequate 
ranslations of the famous originals, 
rough which he has blindly blundered 
ra dozen years or more. The third ad- 
untage is one which, for general pur- 
ses, might be attained by a very short 
tudy in early life scientifically directed 
word formation, rather than to the 
lless mysteries of inflection and syn- 

xX 
Our conception of an ideal system of 
education would consist of three stages of 
instruction, each directed to a particular 
id. The private school should take boys 
ntil about the age of twelve, the public 
school until the age of eighteen, the uni- 
rsity until the age of twenty-one. Be- 
md this age we should be inclined not 
» permit a young man to take a degree at 
e university. Take the not unknown 
ise of a young gentleman whose age is a 
iarter of a century, and who is a magis- 
trate in his own county, occupied in the 


desultory pursuit of his bachelor’s degree. 


Let us imagine him to be suecessful be- 
ve the close of the present century, of 
hat value is an honor thus obtained ? 
'o those who know the circumstances, it 
s worth nothing; upon those who do not, 
is an imposition 
At a private school a boy should be 

taught the usual rudiments of knowledge. 

Upon his entry into a public school he 

should be examined to see how far he has 

gained a sufficient general acquaintance 
vith the several departments of learning. 

Those departments of study in which he 
s found to be well grounded he should 
allowed, if he pleases, to drop at once. 

He will then be free to continue some old 

study in which he may feel that his real 

interest lies, or pursue new ones with the 
view of discovering the true bent of his 
mind. In nine eases out of ten the classics 
vould be dropped as soon as possible, and 

preference would be developed in the di- 

rection of science, engineering, literature, 

or mathematics. And for all practical 
purposes the average boy would be no 
loser by this defection from the classics. 


For we would have him taught in the 
sarly stage the history and general mean 
ing of words, the way in which they group 
themselves into families, and pass from 
language to language—in short, all that 
is interesting, instructive, and useful in 
Latin and Greek, rather than that which 
has merely dry and disciplinary advan 
tages. That peculiar insight into the 
structural and syntactical parts of lan- 
guage, that taste for the details of antiq 
uity, which combine to form a scholar, 
will early make themselves apparent; and 
it is only scholars that we would wish to 
see seriously devoting years of study to 
the classics. 

It is at a public school, on the other 
hand, that attention should be paid to 
matters which are among the most im 
portant of educational requirements, but 
which in England are either habitually 
postponed until a boy passes to the uni 
versity, or are entirely neglected. Ata 
public school a boy should be early train 
ed to the science of logic, and to the arts 
of making a speech and writing an essay. 
Accuracy of thought and correctness of 
expression cannot be too soon insisted 
upon; they are rarely acquired in perfec- 
tion if their pursuit be postponed to later 
years. As it is, in England debating so- 
cieties exist in public schools, and essays 
are set to the elder boys; but the school 
as a whole is not educated to these 
practices. Logic, as a rule, is studied for 
the first time at the university, and thus, 
after nineteen years of life, a youth first 
begins to find that correct thought need 
not bea haphazard or God-given addition 
to man’s ordinary faculties. By essays 
and by debates a most serviceable if per- 
haps superficial knowledge is acquired, 
and particularly a stimulus is offered to 
research into subjects of immediate in 
terest—research which may be intelligent 
without being laboriously uninviting 

Meanwhile the more severe studies of 
the lad may’ be supposed to be proceed- 
ing, not, as now, diverted into a dozen 
channels, of which a large part is wholly 
without interest to him, but confined to 
some two or three selected subjects. The 
inevitable consequence of such a system 
would be that science, history, classics, 
modern languages, literature, mathemat 
ics, and law would be specialized to an 
immense extent, and gradually a partic 
ular school would become identified with 
successes in some particular study. Eton 
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might become famous for its history, Har- 
row for its modern languages, Rugby for 
its scholarship, Winchester for its law. 
There would, we imagine, be no disad 
vantage in this result. 

But no such change as this would be 
possible without a corresponding change 
in the third stage of education—the uni- 
versity. Many boys do not pass from the 
public school to the university ; but many, 


THE MYSTERY 
LY EUGENE 


PWVHE four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of the New World will be 
celebrated in Europe and America as it 
could never have been celebrated before. 
The interest in these decisive events in 
history deepens as knowledge spreads 
and the intellect becomes more eager for 
exact information.’ We are no longer 
satisfied with historic fables; we labor 
more than ever for historic truth. And 
hence the story of the man who first un- 
folded a new page in human annals be- 
fore his contemporaries, who decided the 
chief question of his time, and led on his 
race to high achievements, will be read 
and studied anew with unequalled inter- 
est. One man, it was said, gave a new 
world to Castile and Leon, or rather to 
Europe. It is to him that all eyes are 
once more turned. Columbus will rise 
before us more famous, more extraordina- 
ry, than when he sailed into the port of 
Palos in 1494 to relate his unparalleled 
discovery.* 
What navigator ever accomplished so 
much? On him rests the history of a 


1 Vita di Cristoforo Colombo, per suo Figlio, tra- 
dotta da Alfonso Ulloa. London, 1867. Navarrete. 
Tom. i. Coleccion de los Viages, ete. Viages de 
Colon, almirante de Castilla. Madrid,1827. Major 
Letters of Columbus. Hakluyt So. 1870. Vene- 
tian State Papers. R. Brown, Ed. 1874. Vol. i. 

* See Istoria del Sig. Don Fernando Colombo 
—vera relazione della vita, & de’ fatti dell’ ammi- 
raglio Don Cristoforo Colombo suo Padre. Milan 
(1614°%). The first edition of the Vita was in 1571. 
The editor of the Milan edition, in some lines pre- 
fixed, addresses Genoa in terms very different from 
Dante, and celebrates Columbus : 

“ Poich® Colombo fi vera tua prole, 
Prole in alto valore simile a Dei.” 
The Venetian edition of 1685 is small and poor. 
Harrisse’s attack on the authenticity of this Vita, 
though inconclusive, should be consulted. See Fer- 
nando Colomb., savie. Paris, 1872. 


on the other hand, do; and this remo 
must not be made impossible. 

The universities ought in every cas 
be satisfied with receiving from the pub 
school a certificate that a boy has at som, 
time qualified himself in the rudiments 
classics and mathematics, and they shou 
then be prepared to allow him to conti) 
the course of study which he has be 
pursuing at his school. 


OF COLUMBUS. 
LAWRENCE 


continent. Yet when we ask who wa 
this Columbus, and what were his chara 

ter and aims, we find that we know ev: 

less of his private life than of the lives 
of Shakespeare and of Dante. With him 
everything is lost in doubt. Even his 
name can scarcely be said to be know: 

If we can trust the latest researches, ‘‘ C 

lumbus” was only a borrowed title—-a non 
de plume, or rather de la mer—and Co 
lombo (the Dove) a sea term that covered 
up some early mystery. It was a name 
probably borrowed by the great Colum 
bus from the two pirates or corsairs unde: 
whose flag he sailed, whom he claimed as 
his relatives, and with whom he fought 
and plundered or. the high seas. It was 
a name hated and feared as that of th 
most merciless sea-rovers of the time—a 
name with which mothers terrified their 
infants, and from which every honest 
trader shrank in fear. 

We first hear of the name Colombo in 
1468. The publication of the Venetia: 
State Papers by Mr. Rawdon Brown has 
thrown some faint light upon its origin 
It was the custom for Venice to send 
yearly three or four huge galleys laden 
with rich goods and spices to London 
Bruges, or Sluys;' they were known as 
the Flemish galleys, were probably mor 
than one thousand tons burden, and wer 
moved by oars and sails.* They sailed 


1 Venetian State Papers, 1414, August 9th. And 
in 1417 four galleys were sent.so early. See Good 
rich. History of the Character and Achievements 
of the so-called Christopher Columbus—a valuabl: 
work to which I have often been indebted. I can 
not join with the author in his low estimate of Co 
lumobus. 

? Ibid., 1488, November. “At present there 
are no ships of upward of 1000 tons burden,’ 
the Senate complain, and they offer a bounty of 

~ 2000 ducats for ships of 1000 tons “ below-deck,” 
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down the Adriatic in the month of July, 
touched at Malaga and Cadiz, coasted along 
the bold shore of Portugal, and in the 
English Channel divided, two going to 
London, the rest to the Flemish ports. 
We may easily imagine the slow and 
heavy-laden fleet, rich with spices, wines 
and fruit, cloths, Persian and Italian silks, 
eotton goods from India, sugar from Sici 

gems and jewels, glass and earthen 
vare, ducats and gold, making its way in 
two or three months from Venice to the 
English ports But it was a hazardous 
enterprise, and proves the rare courage of 
these medizval traders. Storms, wars, pi 
rates, and above all, the famous sea-robber 
Columbus in 1468, seemed to threaten ruin 
to the adventurous fleet. 

In July of that year the Venetian Sen- 
ite had received warning from their con- 
suls at London and Bruges that Colum 

is the pirate was lying in wait on the 
Flemish seas to waylay their unprotected 
ships.’ This is the first time we hear the 
name Columbus. It is not that of the 
discoverer, but of a famous corsair who 
ad long been the terror of the European 
seas. Columbus calls him his relative, 
and may have sailed with him at this 
time. The Venetian galleys escaped by 
he timely warning. But again in 1470 
Columbus the sea-rover is mentioned as 
watching for the Flemish fleet,* and the 
Senate order a convoy of two ships of 
war, the Malipiera and the Squarcia, to 
defend them from the * pirate,” as they 
all him. From this time we hear no 
more of the Columbi on the Venetian rec 
ords for fifteen years. But in 1485 they 
appear again in a painful and terrible 
light. 

It is one of those tales that illustrate 
the manners of this cruel age. The pi- 
rates had long been the scourge of the 
honest Venetian traders. Sometimes they 
would disguise themselves as merchant 
men, trading peacefully to Candia for 
wine, and then throwing off their dis 
guises, would prey upon all around them.’ 
No mercy was shown in these fearful con 


and a proportional sum for larger ones. Hence 
we may infer that in 1468 there were ships of 1000 
tons. ; 

? Venetian State Papers, 1468, July 20th (p. 122). 

2 Ibid., 1470, May 17th. The Senate decree that 
the war ships protect the galleys, ete. 

3 [bid., 1491. The Doge Agostino Barbarigo re- 
solves to “extirpate” the pirates. They infest the 
wine fleets to Candia particularly, pretending to be 
merchantmen. 
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tests. Between the sea-robbers and the 
merchants there was a lasting and deadly 
hostility. It was to the pirate class that 
the Columbi belonged, and of all the cor 
sairs of the day they were the most re- 
nowned. The elder Columbus had ap 
parently lain in wait in vain for the rich 
fleet that sailed yearly to the north. But 
he had a son, known as Columbus Junior, 


who followed, the same profession, and 


whose true name was Nicolo Griego, or 
Nicholas the Greek. He at last succeed 
ed in the project which his father had 
so long essayed in vain. The prize was 
a tempting one to the bold buccaneers. 
The Flanders galleys with their freight 
were valued at two hundred thousand 
ducats—perhaps two millions of dollars 
and would have proved an immense for 
tune to the captors could they have re 
tained the spoil.’ 

In 1485 the galleys were equipped with 
unusual care.* We have the decree of 
the Senate under which they set sail. The 
Doge Giovanni Moncenigo appoints the 
noble Bartolomeo Minio captain, with a 
salary of six hundred ducats. Four great 
galleys are provided, and to each captain 
a bounty of 3500 golden ducats is prom 
ised upon their safe return to Venice.* 
This money was to be paid out of the tax 
on the Jews, and calls up anew Shake- 
speare’s unreal picture; it is plain that 
the merchants of Venice were the true 
Shylocks of the time. A medical man 
was assigned to the fleet; his salary was 
only nine ducatsa month.* Minute rules 
are given for the conduct of the expedi 
tion. The freight is to be paid to the 
state. No deck-loads of tin or pewter 
ware are allowed,* no currants nor mo- 
lasses are to be stored in the hold. Two 
galleys were to go to London or the Eng 
lish ports, the rest to Sluys or Bruges. 
On their passage they might touch at Ma 
laga and other ports in Spain; on their re 
turn a ship was detached to trade with the 
Mohammedans along the Barbary shore 

? Ven. State Papers. The amount can only be 
estimated, so different was the value of money. Yet 
it is evident that four ships, of 1000 tons each, 
supplied the whole northern trade. We see how 
small the trade was that seemed so great to the 
writers of the day. 

* Thid., 1485, April 12th. Commission of Doge G 
Moncenigo to the noble Bartolomeo Minio 

3 Tbid., 1485, April 12th 

* Ibid. The directions are minute and prudent 
proofs of commercial sagacity 

* Ibid. The tin and pewter ware came from 
England, its first rude productions. 
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The Venetians were too keen traders not 
to find profitable markets even in the 
lands of the infidel. 

The Columbi or the Griegos were at 
last to seize their prize. They watched 
with seven ships—powerful, no doubt, and 
well equipped—off the Spanish coast to 
intercept the fleet of Bartolomeo Minio. 
The commander of the pirates was Nicolo 
Griego, the son, we are told, of the elder 
Columbus. His father had disappeared 
from sight. But with him in the pirate 
ships was another Columbus, the future 
discoverer and admiral of the Indies. In 
his ‘‘Life’’ Fernando Columbus boasts 
of his father’s share in this famous en- 
gagement—famous because it led to the 
settlement of Columbus at Lisbon, his 
marriage, and his future exploits. He 
was now a man of at least fifty, hardened 
by thirty-six years of ceaseless adventure. 
What position he held in the pirate fleet, 
whether as commander or seaman, his son 
does not tell. We only know that he 
served under his relative, Columbus or 
Griego, and that he fought with desper- 
ate energy in the famous sea-fight off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

The corsairs or the Columbi approach- 
ed their prey in the evening; they waited 
all night on the still Atlantic, and in the 
morning rushed upon the Venetians.’ 
It was seven, perhaps eight, ships against 
four. The galleys were heavy-laden and 
unmanageable, compared to their swift 
assailants. The Colombi had evidently re- 
solved to make sure of their prey. They 
sailed under the French flag, and may 


have been fitted out in Genoa. It was 
the custom of the pirates, it seems, to as- 
sume false colors. But dreadful was the 


contest and fierce the fight that raged all 
day, as Columbus had told his son, on the 
tranquil sea—the scene, nearly four cen- 
turies later, of the battle of St. Vincent 
and his narrative is confirmed by the 
Venetian archives. The four great galleys 
under Bartolomeo Minio defended them- 
selves with unfailing courage. From the 
lirst to the twentieth hour they beat off 
their savage assailants. The ships grap- 
pled with each other, and fought hand to 
Life, p.47. He calls the captain Columbus “a 
great man on the sea.”’ Questi fu chiamato Colombo 
il giovane a differenza di un altro, che avanti era 
stato grand’uomo per mare 
? Venetian State Papers, 1485. Fernando Colon 
leaves out some particulars, but is generally accu- 
rate. See Life 


hand. They used, we are told, artific 
fire, and the pirates fastened their ships 
to the galleys by hooks and iron chains 
Then no doubt they boarded, and were 
last successful. And then Fernando ( 
lon relates the romantic incident that |; 
he thinks, to the discovery of a new world 
The ship in which his father fought was 
lashed by chains and hooks to a or 
Venetian galley. The Venetians seem t 
have set Columbus's ship on fire. T 
flames consumed both vessels. The on], 
resource left to the survivors was to lea 
into the sea.’ 

Columbus, an excellent swimmer, seized 
an oar that floated near him, and part], 
resting on it and partly swimming, sus 
tained himself in the water.* He knew 
that he was about six miles from thi 
land. the coast of Portugal, and made his 
way toward it. Wearied, half inanimat: 
he was dashed upon the shore. He had 
much difficulty in reviving himself.* But 
he was near Lisbon, and made his way, a 
shipwrecked, penniless seaman, to the Por 
tuguese capital. Here began a wonder 
ful change in his character and fortune 
Some Genoese, his countrymen, received 
him, and helped him in his distress. He 
abandoned his piratical life, and, as his 
son tells us, lived ‘‘honorably.”* At the 
church where he attended mass he saw 
a fair maiden, Donna Felipa Moniz, the 
daughter of Perestrello, the discoverer of 
the Madeiras. The admiral, his son says, 
was of fine appearance and honorable life ; 
the lady was charmed with him, and mar 
ried him. He lived with his mother-in 
law, the widow of Perestrello, in great har 
mony —a most rare and worthy mother 
in-law, who showed him her husband's 
maps and charts. He studied carefully 
the Portuguese annals of discovery, when 
suddenly there broke upon him the new 
revelation of the world that lay beyond 


' The story is told with such accuracy of detai 
that it could only have come from Columbus him 
self. Ma, essendo l’ammiraglio grandissimo nuota 
tore, e vedendosi due leghe o poco pid discosto da 
terra, prendo un remo, etc. 

* The Venetian Papers say nothing of the loss of 
a ship bv fire; they rather indicate that the galleys 
were all recovered. But they may have passed ovet 
the fact 

> Benché stato stanco e travagliate dall’ umidita 
dell’ aequa che egli stette molti di a rifarsi, ete 
Could this be invention? It seems impossible. 

* E perciocché si portava molto onoratamente ed 
era uomo di bella presenza (p. 19). 

5 The doubt that rests upon this narrative is well 
shown by Harrisse 








THE MYSTERY 


the dark Atlantic. The Portuguese, in 
their plans of discovery, he saw, sailed to 


the south; he would seek the Indies in the 
est. 
Such is the narrative told by Fernando 

on, and evidently taken down from 
s father’s lips. Mr. Major says it has 
n apocryphal aspect.” Irving and the 
iter biographers evidently think it in- 
edible.’ They notice it faintly or pass 
over. The story is in plain contradic- 
yn to many of the preconceived notions 
If he came to Lisbon 

1485, how could he have corresponded 

th Toseanelli in 1474, or planned the 
liscovery aS early as 1470? The contra 


Columbus's life. 


ction only deepens the mystery that sur- 
inds all the earlier period of Colum 
But the chief interest that at- 
tends this romantic story comes from the 
new light, in connection with the Vene 
in records, it throws upon the name and 
gin of Columbus. If his son is to be 
ved, Columbus was closely allied to 

the two Columbi who were well known 
» the Venetian traders and Senate, under 
name of Griego, as the most dangerous 


is’s life. 


of pirates. Columbus the discoverer sail- 
ed with Nicolo Griego, or Columbus the 
ounger, for a long time before the sea- 
fight off St. Vincent. He tells us himself 
that he was of that familyand name. He 
boasts that he was not the first admiral of 
his family, and Columbus the younger 
was known as the admiral of the French 
n But to the Venetians he was known 
mly as Nicolo Griego the pirate; the true 
ame of the Columbi was therefore Grie- 
go, or the Greek, and it is quite impossible 
that the acute Venetians, the most intelli- 
gent traders of the time, could have been 
mistaken in the names of their chief foes. 
In the Venetian despatches the story of 
the naval contest off Cape St. Vincent is 
told as follows:* 
‘On the 18th of September news came 
that on the 22d of August our four Flan- 
ders galleys, Bartolomeo Minio captain, 


But if we reject this part of the son’s “ Life,” 
what part shall we believe? See Major, Letters, 
Int., p. xl. The story of “Casanueve” or Colon is 
told by Zurita, libro 19, De los anales de Aragon. 
He notices the sea-fight at St. Vincent, and calls 
Colon the younger, Colon, capitan de la armada del 
Rey de Francia. See Major, Int. 

? Venetian State Papers, Sept. 18, 1485. Delibe- 
razioni Senato secreta. This account, it is remark- 
able, says nothing of any ship having been burned, 
and the later accounts give no countenance to the 
story 
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having left Cadiz, fell in with Colombo 
that is to say, Nicolo Griego—captain of 
seven armed ships, under the flag of King 
Charles of France. It was at night, but 
at daybreak they came to blows. Three 
hundred of the galleys’ crews were kill 
ed. The battle lasted from the first to the 
twentieth hour. At length Columbus was 
victorious, captured the galleys, and took 
them into the port of Lisbon.” Here he 
set on shore the captain Minio, two mas 
ters, and the merchants, and left them 
stripped of everything.’ They had, the 
‘scarcely clothes to their 
backs.” The merchandise Griego placed 
in his own ships, and sailed away. But 
the King of Portugal, remembering some 
former kind acts done by the Venetian 
Senate to his ancestors, clothed the dis 
tressed captain and the merchants, and 
sent them home. For this the Venetian 
Senate despatched an embassy to Lisbon 
to return thanks for the king’s generosity. 
The pirate Griego, the despatches relate, 
made off with his rich plunder. But he 
was not permitted to enjoy it long. The 
Venetian Senate appealed to Charles VIII.’ 
of France. The king summoned Griego 
before him. ‘‘ Nicolo Griego,” the rec 
ords say, ‘‘ who is called Colombo Junior 
[Colombo Giovane], wanted to obtain a 
safe-conduct to the king for three weeks 
to arrange a compromise.”’ The king, it 
appears, consented, heard his defence, and 
decided against him. The goods and the 
ships were given back to the Venetians.* 
Two hundred bales of spices, one hundred 
and fifty butts of Malmsey wine, thirty 
bags of cotton, forty casks of currants, 
ete., were found at Harfleur, the rest in 
Biscay. Thus the pirate Nicolo Griego 
was deprived of his plunder, and from this 
time disappears, like his father, from his 
tory. The Venetians seem to have begun 
a keen war against the pirates. Piracy 
ceased to be profitable, and Columbus the 
discoverer, Griego’s near relative and com- 
panion for many years, now apparently 
married, and keeping house at Lisbon, be- 
gan to make known to his contemporaries 
his fanciful project of crossing the impas 
sable Atlantic to Cipango and Cathay. 


‘ 


account says, 


1 Ven. State Papers. Sept. 18, 1485 
Ibid. The Doge and Senate to the ambassador 
at Milan, Hieronimo Zorzi. He is “to go with all 
speed ’’ to the French court. 

* Ibid., April 9, 1486. “ Letters received from our 
ambassador in France, Hieronimo Zorzi, that he has 
recovered from the captured Flanders galleys 200 
bales spices,” ete. 
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But who was this famous navigator, 
and what were his character and aims? 
The common legend paints him in saint- 
like and superhuman colors. No man 
was so wise, gentle, learned, studious, hu- 
mane. To several of his recent biogra- 
phers he is without a fault, a Numa, a 
Washington, with even a higher aim. 
With more than chivalric austerity he 
prepares himself for his rare achieve- 
ments; Heaven guides him on his way; 
he works miracles; sorrows and afflic 
tions follow him; majestic and godlike, 
he passes away from among men, with- 
out a blemish and without a fault. Such 
he is to De Lorgues, Belloy, and the Abbé 
Cadoret. Irving's delightful biography’ 
admits his faults, but softens them into 
venial errors. His hero is clothed in the 
fairest drapery of his matchless style. The 
common legend has filled all modern his- 
tories, until the whole story of Columbus 
is wrapped in a cloud of falsehood.* And 
yet there is some truth in the picture. Co- 
lumbus possessed an unrivalled strength 
of character and will, a mind of rare pow- 
er and sagacity. He was strong as Her- 
cules in forcing his way into distant seas, 
but, unlike Hercules, rather committed 
than redressed wrongs. Never was there 
a more striking difference than that be- 
tween the traditional Columbus of the bi- 
ographers and the Columbus of true his- 
tory, of his contemporaries. 

When Columbus first appears in the 
light of true history he was a storm-beat 
en sailor, worn with the toils of many 
years. He relates in one of his letters 
that he had been forty years upon the sea. 
For twenty-three years he had scarcely 
ever left the unsteady deck. It is prob- 
able that he was nearly sixty years old. 
He was poor, obseure, neglected so ob- 
scure that all the years of his early life 
were unknown and unrecorded. It is 
remarkable that no authentic portrait of 
him remains. The various likenesses, en- 
vravings, paintings, and busts all differ 

Yet Irving, book viii., ¢. 4, admits the cruelty of 
sending 500 Indian slaves to Spain as “a foul stain 
on his character,” but defends it by the usages of 
Church and state at the time. So, 8, 7, “ Columbus 
knew that gold alone would satisfy the avaricious 
lreams of Spain,” and he obtains it tv dreadful 
deeds. “The natives, weak, indolent, unused to la- 
bor of any kind,” perish (8,7). They sang me'an- 
choly ballads of the happy days before the white 
men came. Peter Martyr, iii., 9, ete. 

* Belloy, Columbus, with fine illustrations con- 
tinues the delusion. Isabella is “the. noblest of 
women,” Columbus a saint, almost a martyr. 


from each other, and are supported by 
safe authority.. We have among us 
portrait of Columbus ;* it is accepted 
the European collections. But his s 
tells us his father’s hair turned white 
thirty, and we notice that the hair of t 
portrait is black.’ It is plainly a wo 
of the imagination. He was tall, his s 
says, fine-looking, polite, with light—)x 
haps gray—eyes, aquiline nose, and gra 
or white hair and beard.‘ But this is a 
we know. Dante, two centuries befor 
had his Giotto; Spain abounds in )x 
traits of the contemporaries of Columbu 
but no one cared to preserve the nan 
and features of the most eminent man o{ 
his time. 

Columbus left no clear record of }h 
own life, although his journals and | 
ters show that, had he cared to do so, | 
could have written excellent memoirs 
He became an admirable writer. His rai 
adventures over the summer seas are tol 
with extreme clearness in his journal 
He describes the storms of the tropics wit 
Cooper's accuracy. His own sorrows and 
misfortunes, the ingratitude of his ag: 
and the neglect of his contemporaries |i 
tells with poetic energy and simplicit) 
But of his earlier life and adventures li 
never cared to write. He seems to hay: 
sought to hide them in obseurity. The 
only account of his life is that writter 
apparently by his son Fernando. It was 
no doubt inspired by the father. It 
known to us only in an Italian transla 
tion; the original is lost. Some doubts 
have been expressed of its authenticity 
But this peculiar life of Columbus, com 
posed in part under his own eye or taken 
down from his own lips, is wanting i: 
most of the details that mark all othe: 
biographies. It tells neither when no: 


' Major, Int. Letters of Columbus, Ixxxviii., sa 
“Not one of the so-called portraits of Columbus 
unquestionably authentic.” They differ from ea 
other, and cannot represent the same person 

? In the New York Historical Society. 

* Nella sua gioventd hebbe i capelli biondi, benché 
giunto che fa a trenta anni tutti gli divennero bian 
chi, Vita, cap. iii. It is worthy of note that no 
portrait of Cervantes remains. Spain’s two chic! 
benefactors owe little to their ‘ungrateful age. 

+ Translators have usually made the hair “ gray.” 
But the true translation is “ white.” Both editions 
of the Vita, that of Milan, 1614, and of Venice, 1685, 
agree in bianchi. Baretti’s dictionary makes bianc/ 
white, not gray. 

* See his touching letters in Mr. Major’s transla 
tion, his acute defence of himself, his appeal to the 
justice of future ages. 





THE MYSTERY 


where he was born.’ One would suppose 
that Columbus would have given his son 
some clear account of his parents, his birth- 
place, his relatives and early friends. Not 
one of these is alluded to except the two 
eorsairs, Columbi or Griegos. There is no 

enealogy or family record. Fernando 
Columbus evidently did not know the 

imes of his grandfather and grandmo- 
ther. nor of any near connections. One 
other relative, John Anthony Colon, is 
mentioned as commanding a ship under 
Columbus. Columbus himself tells us 
that all his family had been traders on 
the sea. It is plain that he could not 
have been the son of a wool-comber at 
Genoa,’ and the story commonly told can- 
iot be true. The mysterious relationship 

» the two Columbi is all that is known, 
nd the questions may well arise—was he 
the son of the elder Colombo or a neph 

vy? was not his father some bold sea- 
over like himself? was he not Greek 
ather than Italian? These questions are 
still to be answered. 

The Columbus of history is one of its 
least pleasing characters. He was evi- 
lently a sea-rover and a buccaneer. He 
old his services to René of Anjou or 
Charles of France indifferently. A rude 
ineducated seaman,* he joined in the bar- 
barous sea-fight off St. Vincent, and aid- 
d in the massacre of honest traders and 
iseful men. Time somewhat softened his 
iarsher traits, but his early impulses ney 
er left him. He became familiar with the 
slave-trade in Portugal, and introduced it 
o the New World He treated the na- 
tives of the new land with pitiless severi- 


The curious capitolo ii., Chi fossero il padre 
la madre dell’ ammiraglio, tells the name of nei 
er father nor mother It seems written only to 
void telling them, or Fernando:-Columbus has no- 
ng to tell. Conti, Estratto di note sulla, Crist. 
ombo, ete., 1846, notices this omission, and says: 
essuno perd lo fece, e la ragione @ ben chiara; 

hé Colombo non era nato in Genova (p. 4). 

The story of the wool-comber Dominico Colom- 
» is adopted by most biographers. Conti shows 
s absurdity. Estratto di note, ete. He says: F 

Colon was in Genoa; why was he not told where his 
father was born? He certainly must have known. 
That he was not the son of a wool-comber Colum- 
bus himself has told us. Fernando came to Genoa 
1557, per chiarirsi del vero approccio a Genova, 
i ha ragione a eredere che il figliuolo di si re- 
nomato e benefico uomo venisse accolto con gran 
onore, ete. Yet no one explained the mystery. Non 
si trovd quivi alcuno che gli sciogliesse ogni dub- 
DIO, ete. 

> See Mr. Goodrich’s severe criticism, but in most 


es true 
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ty. He threw them into chains, cut off 
their hands and feet, or sold them as can 
nibals to misery and death. He probably 
invented the fiction of the Caribs only to 
destroy them.’ Las Casas thought that 
the judgments of Heaven had fallen upon 
the merciless discoverer. In almost ev 

ery trait of moral excellence Columbus 
seems equally wanting.” To the Spanish 
settlers in Hispaniola he was a hated ty 

rant,a cruel usurper. He threw Moxica 
over the walls of his fort with his own 
hands, and spurned him as he fell. His 
victims, hung by the neck, shocked the 
humanity of Bobadilla. It was believed 
that Columbus and his brothers planned 
a new empire in the Indies, and hoped 
to throw off the yoke of Spain; in later 
years Columbus engaged in a treasonable 
correspondence with Genoa. His ingrat 

itude to the Pinzons, his betrayal of Bea 

trix Enriquez, his falsehoods, his fierce 
bursts of rage, his avarice, his revenge, 
his wild ambition, his pious frauds, his 
fanatical faith, can never be forgotten : 
they may be forgiven. Harsh, fierce, se 

vere, the features of Columbus look down 
upon us over the flight of four centuries, 
the symbol of his cruel age. 

Columbus found the natives of Ameri 
ca full of the passion for gold. The glit 
tering particles had for them an irresist 
ible attraction, as to so many of what are 
called the educated races. They searched 
in the rivers and sands for gold, and when 
they had found it hung it in their ears 
and noses. Sometimes the more highly 
cultivated beat it into plates, which they 
fastened around their necks. It was their 
chief and almost only ornament, almost 
their only dress; they used, too, paint, fea 
thers, and strings of pearls. The univer 
sality of this strange passion for the duc 
tile metal in civilized and savage man is 
without an explanation; it is natural 
We are told that there are ants that heap 
together glittering particles of precious or 
colored stones; it is their instinct. In Co 
lumbus the passion raged with a violence 

! So Sefior Armas thinks. La Fabula de los Cari- 
bes, Havana, See too Darling, Anthropology,a paper 
read before the Oneida Hist. So., for a summary 
Mr. Darling finds man-eating among the American 
Indians, pp. 40, 41, in Brazil, p. 37, but does not re- 
fer to Columbus’s narrative. 

* The slave-trade flourished at Lisbon in all its 
early enormity in 1466; 100,000 slaves were im 
ported from Africa annually; often hundreds died 
on a single passage. Slaves were cheaper at Lisbou 
than cattle or sheep. See Bohemian Travels, 1466. 
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seldom known. He dreamed of golden 
palaces, heaps of treasure, and mines teem- 
ing with endless wealth. His cry was ev- 
erywhere for gold. Every moment, in his 
fierce avarice, he would fancy himself on 
the brink of boundless opulence; he was 
always about to seize the treasures of the 
East painted by Marco Polo and Mande- 
ville. ‘*‘Gold,” he wrote to the king and 
queen, ‘‘is the most valuable thing in the 
world; it rescues souls from purgatory 
and restores them to the joys of paradise.””’ 

It was something of his early pirate life 
that stirred him in his plans of discovery. 
He was always the buccaneer; he was al- 
ways aslave-trader. He selected the port 
of Navidad because it seemed a conven- 
ient harbor for slave-ships. He made 
slaves wherever he went. In his fierce 
avarice, when he found the naked Indians 
had little gold, he proposed to sell them, 
and thus establish a wide source of profit. 
Gold he must make by some means. He 
urged upon the king and queen his in- 
famous project. They seemed at first to 
disapprove, and afterward countenanced 
it. They could scarcely fail to see that 
hunting the helpless natives through the 
islands and the continent to sell them 
into slavery was not a Christlike trade. 
They gently rebuked the discoverer, but 
soon after we find them lending him their 
approval. ‘Let him be informed,” they 
wrote, ‘‘of what has transpired respecting 
the cannibals that came to Spain. He 
has done well,” ete.* Soon every Span- 
iard who sailed to America became a 
slave-trader. Ojeda and Americus Ves- 
pucius filled their ships with ‘‘ cannibals,” 
and the brothers of Columbus followed 
the example of the admiral. A boundless 
horror settled upon the new-discovered 
lands. Las Casas thought the sickness 
and pains that fell upon Columbus a 
judgment for the woes he had inflicted 
upon the helpless Indians. 

In nothing does Columbus seem less 
consistent than in his account of these 
native races. At one moment he paints 
them as the gentlest and fairest of men. 
They live in idyllic peace; they are kind, 
benevolent, good. But the next we are 
told that the islands are constantly at war 
with each other; there is no peace in all 


' Letters, p. 96 

* Ibid, p. 88. Directions of the king and queen. 
Memorial on the second vovage. The story is told 
by Dr. Chanca, There is no account of this voyage 
by Columbus. 


the fair circle of the Bahamas. Then w, 
are told of the islands of cannibals. an 
last Columbus describes the natives 
words probably nearest the truth. ‘Th 
2at,”’ he says, ‘‘all the snakes, lizards, an 
spiders and worms they find upon t] 
ground, so that, to my fancy, their bestia] 
ity is greater than that of any beast upo 
the face of the earth.”’ 

Columbus was filled with the wild fa: 
cies of the fifteenth century, and tells as 
extravagant falsehoods as Marco Polo o 
Mandeville. One of these, his account 
of the cannibals and Amazons of the N« 
World, has been carefully exposed in a 
learned treatise, La Fabula de los Caribes 
by Sefior Armas, read before the Havana 
Anthropological Society. On no point 
does Columbus insist more strongly thar 
that the Caribs were man-eaters. Sefior 
Armas shows that they fed only on fruits 
and insects. In his first voyage Colum 
bus says, ‘‘I saw a very large island whos« 
inhabitants the other islanders are very 
much afraid of, because they eat men.”? 
He sees the Caribs everywhere, at least 
in fancy. But he never produces any 
proof of having detected them in their 
horrible feasts. Sefior Armas denies that 
there were any cannibals in the West In 
dies, and proves his case by a learned ar 
gument. He suggests that the only in 
stances of man-eating discovered in the 
New World were when in their horribk 
distresses at times the Spaniards fed upon 
each other. The Indians of the West Ind 
ies, he thinks, were almost unacquainted 
with animal food. 

3ut the reason, the fatal cause, that led 
Columbus to spread this falsehood, Sefio: 
Armas suggests, was his avarice or his 
fear. The cost of his expedition had been 
great; he must have gold to satisfy th 
claims of his friends, his creditors, and the 
king and queen. Among the innocent 
and feeble natives he had found little, 
and he was forced to become a slave-trad 

! Letter L, Major, p. 68. 

2 “] vido tierra i era una isla mui grande—a 4 
llama—ban Bohio, poblado de jente. De esta jente 
diz que los de Cuba o Juana i de todas esotras islas 
tienen gran miedo, porque diz que comian los hom 
bres.” Armas, p. 8. Jour. Colon, 5 de Diciembre 

* Armas. La Fabula de los Caribes, p. 15. Los 
unicas casas autenticos de antropofagia en la con 
quista fueron cometidos por los mismos conquista 
dores, ete. Sefior Armas, in some of his views on 
the “ artificial deformacion of the Indian skulls,” has 
been opposed in a very learned treatise by Dr. José 
R. Montalvo, of the Havana Academy of Sciences, 
etc. Our Havana savants are not idle. 
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to satisfy the avarice of his employ- 

3ut Columbus, with all his errors or 
s crimes, was at least in advance of his 
ytemporaries. His contemporaries were 
still the cruel tyrants of the Middle Ages. 
Kings, priests, and nobles shared in the 
joundless profligacy and cruelty of the 


me. <A Borgia, gifted but remorseless, 
in the chair of St. Peter.' Louis XI. 


id Charles VIII. were the kings of 
France; Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII. covered England with end 
ess horrors. It is strange to read in the 
Venetian despatches the congratulations 
f the Senate to Richard III. on his mar- 

ize with the hapless Anne, whom he 
soon after poisoned. Next we read of the 

ittle of Bosworth and the death of the 
irderous king. Columbus was born 
ot long after the death of Joan of Are; 

‘saw the restoration and the misery of 
France. From his Spanish sovereigns he 
ould have learned only lessons of profli- 

icy and crime. The researches of Ber- 
cenroth in the archives of Salamanca 
iave refuted all the traditional legends. 
[he saintly queen, celebrated by Prescott 

id Irving, is transformed into a cruel 
1other, a hated wife, the oppressor of the 
iapless Jews, the author of the Inquisi- 

on. No pity had she for the countless 
Hebrew women and children she drove 
from her realm; she even robbed them in 
their flight of their jewels and their gold. 
The king, worthy of his wife, left his 
daughter Katherine to suffer from wani 
in England; he was cold, cruel, immoral; 
. faithless husband, a treacherous ally, a 
dangerous friend. Among his contem- 
poraries, Columbus the sea-robber seems 
iilmost humane. 

One king was an exception to his or- 
der. René of Anjou, nominal King of 
Jerusalem, Naples, and Sicily, was close- 
ly connected with the two chief discover- 
ers of the New World.* He was painter, 
poet, architect, student, and everything 
ut a king. He was father of that fierce 
and cruel Margaret of Anjou, wife of 
Henry VI. of England, whose vigorous 
will prolonged and added new terrors to 


' The fearful story of the Cenci was a century 
iter, 1599. The Cenci kill their father, one of the 
Santa Croces her mother. Vivlence and cruelty 
marked the conduct of all classes. See Bertolotti, 
Cenci, ete. 


° (Euvres choisies du Roi René, Paris, 1849, avec 


une biographie et des notices. Par De Quatrebarbes 
René I. was born 1408, died 1480. 
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the wars of the Roses. But René shared 
none of his daughter’s savage instincts. 
He preferred his painter's easel to a 
crown; he built curious castles and pal 
aces; he travelled often from Angers to 
Aix; he adorned his capitals with gar- 
dens, and founded a menagerie that was 
the wonder of the age.’ He wrote verses 
and illuminated his own manuscripts. He 
sang, and played on the viol. He corre- 
sponded with many of the learned men 
of the time. But his chief claim to our 
attention is that he employed the young 
Columbus in some expedition against Tu- 
nis. It is possible that among the ar- 
chives of Anjou, part of which are now 
removed to Paris,’ some trace of the dis- 
coverer may be found. 

René II., the grandson of the first, 
probably fixed upon the New World the 
name of America. He had been educa- 
ted by the uncle of Americus Vespucius. 
Americus was his fellow-student, and to 
him Americus addressed his four voyages, 
and claimed the discovery of the conti- 
nent. To René II. was written Waldsee- 
miiller’s letter giving the name of Ameri- 
ca to the New World.* The connection 
of the two Renés with the two chief dis- 
coverers is at least curious. The records 
of Aix, Angers, and Saumur may reveal 
the secret of the name and birthplace of 
Columbus. 

One great thought fixed itself in the 
mind of this medizval pirate and bucca- 
neer, and transformec him into a hero, 
the benefactor, the discoverer. But 
whence came this sudden inspiration, 
whence did Columbus borrow his new 
impulse? Here, too, is one of the mys- 
teries that mark his career. An unculti- 
vated, half-barbarous seaman, he could 
scarcely have found it in study. He had 
no example to incite him. He had only 
the skill and daring won in his wild ad- 
venturous life, in his wanderings over 
the sea from the Gulf of Guinea to the 
shores of England and the distant peaks 


' See Roi René, Comptes et Mémoriaux, Paris, 
1873. Par De la Marche. Here we have the king’s 
accounts in part, and a record of his many useful 
labors. He burned one Jew, Astorge, for blas- 
phemy. 

2 Roi René, pref. The archives of Anjou were 
removed to Paris. 

% Major, Letters. See Navarrete, ton. iii., p. 183 
et seq. Vespucius writes to René IL, quod olim 
mutuam habuerimus inter nos amicitiam tempore 
juventis nostre cum grammatice rudimenta im- 
bibentes, ete 
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of the Ultima Thule'—perhaps Iceland 
in his strong intellect and iron frame. 
His son Fernando gives several chapters 
to this peculiar theme. He shows that 
the idea of a passage over the Atlantic to 
the coast of Cathay had long been the 
subject of speculation or of hope in EKu- 
rope. But nothing that he says explains 
the obscurity that rests upon his father’s 
enterprise, or indicates why he alone 
should have made the idea a practical 
one. Men hung in terror beside the 
swelling waves of the dark ocean, timid, 
irresolute: Columbus led them over. 

It is probable that in Portugal he first 
conceived or found the idea. I have met 
with a tradition that seems to have es- 
caped the notice of writers on this theme.’ 
[It is from the very interesting journal of 
some Bohemian travellers—Prince Leo, 
Tetzel, and Schassek—who in 1466 visited 
Portugal and Spain. They had passed 
from Prague to Bruges and Flanders, 
crossed into England, where they were 
received with great amity, and kissed a 
thousand times by all the fair ladies of 
the court of Edward IV. From London 
they crossed into France; saw Louis XI 
in his fortress cowering and timid; vis 
ited the gentle René of Anjou at Saumur 

-the artist who was painting a partridge 
when the news came that he had lost the 
Kingdom of Naples, and who went on 
with his painting. At last they came to 
Spain, saw its misery and despair, its 
starving, sullen people, its corrupt priests, 
its savage kings, made a pilgrimage to 
Compostela, and reached the ocean at 
the bold headland of Cape Finisterre. 
Here they stood on the mighty rock that 
guards the extremity of Europe and re- 
pels the fiercest surges of the Atlantic. 
Before them spread the boundless ex- 
panse of the mysterious ocean, the sky, 
the infinite heavens; and here they were 
told the legend of three ships that had 
once crossed the sea, only one of which 
had returned. They had been sent out 
by a King of Portugal. For three years 
they had wandered over the ocean. The 


Columbus boasts that he had sailed three hun- 
dred leagues beyond Iceland—an improbable story— 
that he had seen mermaids in the African ses, ete. 

2 Notices sur les Voyeges faits en Belgique par 
des Etrangers. Par Isidor Hye. Ghent, 1847. See 
Nouvelles Annales des Sciences Geographiques, 
1842, and Commentarius brevis et jucundus Itineris 
atque Peregrinationis suscepte, Barone de Rosmital 
et Blatna, 1844, Stuttgart, etc. Of the scarce origi- 
nal of 1577 one copy is in the British Museum 


ship that came back brought a wast: 
and decimated crew, who told of { 

strange lands they had discovered in {| 
Atlantic, and of the monsters and t 

wild men who filled its distant shores 
This legend was told in 1466, long befo) 
Columbus could have projected his vo 
age of discovery. 

It was to the Arabs and the Jews that 
we probably owe the discovery of Amer 
ca.’ From them the Spaniards and Po) 
tuguese learned all that they knew « 
civilization. The Arabs from the nint 
to the twelfth century were the rulers o 
the sea, the founders of European con 
merece. Edrisi, the Arab historian, d 
scribes the harbors of Almeria, in Spain 
filled with the ships of the East and o 
Lisbon (Eschbona), the centre of wealt} 
and trade. Two Mohammedan travellers 
or one, who visited China in the nint 
century, found its ports frequented by th 
vessels of their countrymen, who sailed 
around the coasts of India. Edrisi, again 
describes the China seas, unknown to 
Greek and Roman, and the Chinese ships 
as the finest of their kind.* The adver 
turous Arab sailors were found on every 
sea. It is from them that Portugal and 
Spain learned the art of ship-building, as 
most of the other arts. Our Bohemian 
travellers in 1466 found the Spaniards 
everywhere clothed in Arab dress, imi 
tating the Arab manners, riding Ara 
horses, and the kings surrounded by Arab 
guards. Splendid Cordova and match 
less Granada still ruled the taste of th: 
peninsula.* Even the chief terms of busi 
ness and of naval affairs, of police and 
finance, the Spaniards borrowed from the 
Arabs.° The maravedi, an Arab coin, 


1 Conde, Hist. Dom. Arabes en Espaiia, describes 
the splendors of the Moorish dominion, their arts, 
learning, ete. He complains of the loss of Arabi: 
manuscripts in the fire at the Escvrial in 1671 
Navarrete, i, int. v., vii., los Arabes merecen particu 
lar consideracion—among geographers. 

* One merchant of Almeria, Ibn-abba, was worth 
many millions of dollars. His library contained 
80.000 volumes. F 

* Edrisi’s picture of the China seas is clear, but 
full of improbabilities of monsters and _fishlike 
islands. I., p. 96: “ Tous les navires chinois, grands 
et petit, sont solidement construit en bois,” ete 

4 So, in his patriotic ardor, Edrisi describes ii., 52 
les jardins qui environnent Toledo and Malaga 





une 


ville trés belle. Le territoire environnant est planté 
en vergers de figuiers produisant des fruits qu’or 
expédié en Egypte en Syrie dans l’Irac et mém« 
dans l’'Inde; ces figues sont d’une qualité parfait 

* See Dozy, Glossaire arab., and Engelmann, A 
mirante, Amiral, etc. Engelmann thinks ammera! 
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was used in the time of Columbus to ex- 
ress all their moneyed transactions. It 
was at Lisbon that Columbus first planned 
is voyage. But long before, when Lis 
on was a flourishing Arab city, intelli 
rent and splendid, Edrisi reijates that an 


expedition was sent out from its port to 
explore the dark and unknown ocean 


lhe commanders were brothers known 
is the Almagrurins, or the Wandering 
Brothers. They must have set sail before 
year 1150. They crossed the Atlan- 
tic. itis said, visited unknown islands, and 
discovered new lands. After a weary 
we of many months they returned in 
safety A street was named after them 
in Moorish Lisbon, called the street of the 
Alinagrurins.” ‘Possibly the attempt 
might have been renewed, and a Moor- 
ish city might have sprung up in Cuba 
or Hispaniola, at Philadelphia or New 
York. But soon the conquering Chris 
tians took Lisbon, and checked its ad 
ince in knowledge. For many cen- 
turies it was given up to war and chival- 
ry At length it revived the Moorish 
instinets of trade and commerce. Lisbon 
became the centre of discovery, and Co 
lumbus learned in its traditions, perhaps, 
the story of the Almagrurins 
But Columbus could have found no 
certainty in the vague traditions of the 
past of Arab or of Portuguese. W here 
did he obtain his assurance that the At- 
lantic was not altogether impassable ? 
Whence came the perfect faith that con- 
vinced so many, and won the friar Perez 
Santangel, and the shrewd sailors the 
two Pinzons, to his side? His contem- 
poraries, in explanation of the mystery, 
told the story of the pilot. ‘‘ Some say,” 
Oviedo relates, in his history,*® ‘‘that a 


from Al Emir; Dozy doubts. ' Algebra, alchemy, 

id many other terms suggest themselves—alguazil, 

e, ete. The maravedi was once gold, then 

r, then copper. In its last form it was worth 
han three cents 

1 Humboldt, Ex. Crit > ii., 137-8, etc., relates the 
story of the Almagrurins, They could not pene 
trate A lextrémité de la mer ténébreuse (l’atlan 
tique). He thinks they reached only the Gulf of 
Guinea. But the tradition and the length of the 
voyage might well have taken tieni to Brazil or 
Hayti 

® Edrisi, ii., 26-7, tells the story of the Almagru 
rins and of the street named from them. “ 
yet,” he says—about 1153. 

* Oviedo’s Hist. Gen. and Nat. de las Indias, cap. 
ii. Quieren decir algunos que una caravela que desde 
Espafia passaba para Inglaterra “argada de merca- 
duvias é bastimentos assi como vinos é otras cosas, 
etc. The pilot and the seamen died, but they left 


t exists 
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caravel in passing from Spain to Eng- 
land was driven far off upon the ocean, 
and came at last to the unknown land.” 
‘*It came,” says Eden,’ *‘ to a haven, but 
many of the crew died; only the pilot 
and a few seamen survived. All writers 
agree that they came to the house of Co 
lumbus at Madeira, and died there, leay 
ing him their charts, writings, what they 
saw on the ocean, and the elevation of 
the pole at the new discovered land.” 
After the pilot’s death, Columbus, possess 
ed of his secret, resolved to follow the 
path he had indicated; he evidently be- 
lieved it was the pathway to the Indies 
and Cathay. This story of the pilot is 
told by nearly all the contemporaries of 
Columbus. It explains the persistence 
with which he asserted his faith in the 
possibility of crossing the Atlantic.* The 
story is rejected by all the later biogra- 
phers except Mr. Goodrich, who asserts 
its truth. Irving treats it asa fable. Fer- 
nando Colon does not mention it in his 
“Life.” But the testimony of Eden is 
confirmed by many circumstances and 
repeated by many writers. I think we 
may assume that Columbus had some 
certain guide to lead him on his unparal- 
leled voyage. 

The most interesting of all these ques 
tions—these mysteries of Columbus—is, 
where did he first land? No one appar 
ently can tell. I confess that I can never 
read even the simplest, plainest narrative 
of that memorable voyage—the most im 
portant of all voyages-—without a thrill 
of intense feeling. The poor half-shat- 
tered ships; the crews of criminals and 
convicts; the jealous Pinzons; the chief 
Columbus, hated, feared, the pirate and 
corsair still: the soft and favoring winds; 
the friendly ocean; the salve regina 
chanted at evening over the quiet sea; the 
keen watch for each trace of the comimg 
land—at last a floating flower (a dogrose) 
and some fresh green grass told that it 
was near.” But had Columbus faltered, 


with Columbus their secret But Oviedo says: Que 
esto passasse assi 6 ne, ninguno con verdad lo puede 
afirmar. 

1 Eden speaks of the story as well known and 
true See Hakluyt, Supplement, page 370 

* Ibid (Hak., Supplement, page 870) is in doubt 
where Columbus was born, but it was in the terri- 
tory of Genoa. He had gained the secret of the 
new world, and “told it to John Perez of Marchena,” 
and resolved to follow the pilot’s directions. 

* Thursday, October 11th. “Those of the caravel 
Nina” saw a little stick with a dogrose. “The men 
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had his strong will and fierce resolution 
yielded to the common weaknesses of 
men, he would long ago have turned 
back, and we should not have been here. 
In the first light of the October morning 

the 12th Old Style or 21st the New—the 
ravishing sight broke upon the Spaniards 
of an island fair as any the sun ever shone 
upon. 

‘*It was very large,” says Columbus, 
‘and has green trees and abundance of 
water. There is a very large lagoon in 
the midst of it, but no hills, and all is 
covered with verdure most pleasing to 
the eye.”’ It was filled with a cinnamon- 
colored people, the gentlest of their kind; 
it abounded in the fruits on which they 
fed.’ Columbus landed with gracious 
ceremonies on the verdant shore, and 
kneeling down beneath his banner of the 
green cross, took possession of what he 
seemed to think a gift from Heaven. He 
sailed in a boat around or along his new 
property. It contained a harbor large 
enough to hold all the navies of Eu- 
rope. It was the fairest of islands; he 
named it San Salvador; the natives in 
their musical tongue called it Guana- 
hani.’ 

But it would seem that it could only 
have been a delusive dream of the dis- 
coverer.” No such island exists to-day 
along the Bahama reefs. The islands are 
all barren banks of sand; no verdure or 
trees, no lakes, no water, and no traces 
of inhabitants, can be found on them. It 
is quite impossible that the picture drawn 
by Columbus can have applied to them. 
The one called San Salvador on the maps 
und Cat Island by the English is usually 
pointed out as the place of landing. It 
is a sandy, barren spot, without fresh- 


of the Pinta saw a piece of cane and some other 
grass, which grass grows upon the land.” 

' Puestos en tierra vieron arboles muy verdes y 
uguas muchas y frutas de diversas maneras, Colum. 
Journal, See Fox, p.11. Navarrete, 1, 20. 

* Venuto adunque il giorno videro che era un’ isola 
li 15 leghe di lunghezza, piana, e senza montagna, 
Vita. F. Colon. cap. xxii. Columbus says he came 
1 un isleta de los Lucayos, que se llamba en lengua 
de indios Guanahani. Primer Viage. This is the 
most stirring passage in all the annals of the New 
World. It is the first. 

* The picture of the islands in the Life is equally 
fanciful. The other islands Columbus describes as 
all beautiful. Por ende yo miré por las mas grande, 
—y sera lejos destadi San Salvador cinco leguas y 
las otras dellas mas, dellas menos, sin montana y 
muy fértiles y todos poblacos, y se hacenguema la 
una 4 la otra. 


water, trees, or any trace of the charmino 
scene that entranced the first discoverer, 

Lady Brassey, in her In the Trades, th; 
Tropics, etc., thus presents the question 
and decides it: *‘To the southeast o 
Eleuthera,” she says, *‘is Cat Island, lone 
believed to be the first landing-place o 
Columbus in 1492, and to have therefore 
been called by him San Salvador, b, 
which name, I believe, it is still known 
to Americans. We English, on the con 
trary, after much consideration of Colum 
bus’s somewhat imperfect journal, and 
comparison of his charts with those of the 
present day, have come to the conclusion 
that a much smaller island’ farther to thx 
southward and eastward, called Watline’s 
Island (but now also known as San Sa 
vador), is the historical landing-place 
The three reasons that lead to this conclu 
sion are, first, that Watling’s Island lies 
more in the track of Columbus than Cat 
Island could have done; secondly, that 
he specially mentions having rowed 
around San Salvador in a single day, a 
feat that could easily be accomplished as 
regards Watling’s, while it is practically 
impossible at Cat Island; thirdly, that he 
mentions a large inland lake, which ex 
ists in Watling’s, whereas there is no wa 
ter on Cat Island.” ’* 

Four islands claim, or, had they any 
inhabitants to speak for them, would 
claim, to be the scene of the historic land 
ing. Their advocates at least maintain 
their pretensions with long and vigor 
ous arguments. They are Turk’s Island, 
Watling’s, Cat or San Salvador, and Sa 
mana. Several others have been sug 
gested.‘ Navarrete, the most careful of all 
the students of the Columbus papers, pre 
fers Grand Turk, and Mr. Gibbs sustains 
him after an actual survey. But there 
seems no possible connection between this 


' San Salvador in the Life is—senza montagna, 
piena di alberi molti verdi e di bellissime acque, co: 
una gran laguna in mezzo, popolata da molta gente 
che non con minor desiderio concorrevano alla ma 
rina tutti stupidi, ete. 

*? On the English charts the name San Salvador is 
now given to Watling’s Island; within a few years, 
on the American, Cat Island is, still Guanahani and 
San Salvador. At least the musical name Guana 
hani, the first known to Europeans of all the new 
world, should be preserved. 

> Brassey, Jn the Trades, ete., pp. 364-7. She says, 
“T am told that at San Salvador the remains of an 
Indian temple may still be seen, and that curious 
implements and idols are occasionally found there.”’ 

* Sefior de Varnhagen (1864), in his La Verda 
dera Guanahani de Colon, indicates Mayaguana. 
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irren reef of salt-pits and lagoons and 
fair vision painted by Columbus. 
fhe English authorities since 1856 unite 
ipon Watling’s Island. It is called San 
Salvador on all their maps. Mr. Major 
and Captain Becker defend this change, 
1d Mufioz, as early as 1793, suggested 
But Watling’s Island is only twelve 
ies long, filled with low wooded hills 
ind salt-water lagoons. The island de- 
scribed by Columbus was very large— 
bien grande—he tells us, and nearly fif- 
It had no hills. 
Watling’s is too small and barren to de- 
serve the name of San Salvador. 
Humboldt, Irving, and Slidell Mac- 
zie have fixed upon Cat Island, long 
wn as San Salvador on the English 


een leagues in length. 


| American charts—at least from 1650 
It is forty- 
two miles long, according to Mr. Major 


to 1850, or two hundred years. 


irty-six by another account—and has 
the loftiest hill in the Bahamas.’ In 
ngth it would seem to approach near 
the fifteen leagues of Columbus. It is 
eeless and without water. There is no 
ike in the interior.* Barren, deserted, 
iste, its lonely scene ean little recall 
bloom and beauty of the Indian isle. 
Was this the fair Guanahani, the home 
of innocence, the lend of flowers? We 
are lost in conjecture. It is possible that 
the fresh streams, the rich verdure, the 
trees, the fruits enumerated by Columbus, 
may have faded with the gentle savages 
they nourished. But it seems incredible. 
The latest study of this interesting 
question is by Captain G. V. Fox, of the 
Coast He has carefully com- 
pared the journal and letters of Colum- 
bus, and endeavored to trace the exact 
path of the discoverer. His laborious 
essay deserves the highest praise, but its 
conclusions cannot be held final. He 
fixes upon the island of Samana as the 
landing-place. He objects that from Cat 
Island no others are seen, and forgets 
that Columbus set sail, di la vela,* before 
he saw the countless islets around him. 
Mr. Major makes a similar mistake. Co- 


lumbus, he says, called San Salvador ‘‘a 


Survey. 


' Major, Int. Jolhnston’s Dic., 1855, English, gives 
Cat Island as San Salvador. The recent American 
charts call it only Cat Island. They are timid. 

* Mr. Gibbs says, there is no tree or lake on Cat 
Island—San Salvador. 

5 Yo miré todo aquel puerto y despues me volvi 
4 la nao y dé la vela, vy vide tantas islas que yo no 
sabia determinarme 4 cual iria primero, ete. Cap- 
tain Fox’s is the most recent attempt to solve this 
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small island,” but in his letters Columbus 
says it was bien grande—‘' very great.” 
The chain of islands that lies in front 
of Nassau is full of undying historical 
interest. Along them sailed the first 
ships that crossed the unknown ocean 
on one Columbus landed; which of them 
was Guanahani? The question can per 
haps be answered by a new and careful 
study of the islands themselves. 
of our active inquirers might well devote 
a few months each winter to the exam- 
ination of their opposing claims. The 
wonders of the 


some 


Bahamas are endless. 
The corals of rare colors and form; the 
fish, tinted like the rainbow, that caught 
the eye of Columbus; the waters so lim- 
pid as to reveal their lowest depth; the 
caves, the sea-flowers, the sea-monsters, 


described by the discoverer, are still there. 


Lady Brassey tells of the remains of an 
Indian temple and a burial-place on San 
Salvador—she means Watling’s Island, 
and there could be no more exciting 
study than that of the real condition of 
these memorable islands, and of that 
most important question, on which of 
them did Columbus land ? 

The last great mystery we may notice 
that enfolds this memorable life is the 
disgrace and poverty in which it closed. 
‘Weep for me,” Columbus cries in a 
moment of agony—‘‘ weep for me who 
ever has charity, truth, and justice. I 
did not come out on this voyage to gain 
for myself wealth or fame, for all hope 
of such things was dead within me.” 
His abject fall and distress are unac 
countable. Admiral of Castile, Viceroy 
of the New World, the owner of one 
tenth of all its revenues, Columbus was 
so poor that he complains he had no 
money to pay his reckoning at a tavern. 
He hac been brought home in chains 
from his imperial rule. His fierce, as 
piring spirit was broken. His last two 
voyages were undertaken in a kind of 
mad despair. His letters describing them 
are filled with improbable tales and wild 
coujectures. It is plain that his great 
sorrow had clouded his active mind. 
Yet never was his intellect greater. 
These last voyages, borne down by sor- 
row, pain, disease, shipwreck, old age, 
seem more wonderful even than the first. 

It is in this light that we are to view 
question by careful observation; it is honorable to 
the country that owes most to the discoverer. Nayv., 
i, 25. 
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Columbus. He was not a man of the 
nineteenth century, but of the fifteenth ; he 
shared the semi-barbarism of his contem 
poraries. But his strong intellect achieved 
for mankind what none had done or could 
have done before. It is this power of en- 
durance, this heroic energy, this hereu- 
lean strength devoted to the welfare of 
posterity, that places him above a Cwsar 
or an Alexander—a master intellect among 
men. It matters little, except for the his- 
torical interest, what were his name and 
lineage, whether he were corsair or pirate, 
Italian, Greek, or Jew, we stand filled 
with admiration before him, overwhelm- 
ed with sympathy for his fate. His dying 
appeals sound over the New World like 


SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


- on the thorns thy feet be bruised to-morrow, 


the wail of Hercules in the shirt of Nes. 
sus, of Prometheus torn by his vultury 
With Prometheus he seems to cry, ‘‘] 
that gave a new world to men am. to 
tured for my services to mankind.” 

The fittest homage we can pay to t 
great discoverer on the four-hundredt 
anniversary of his voyage is to stud ; 
anew his wonderful career. Let us s ; 
him as he really was. The historics 
truth will only add to his real greatness 
It is the man we wish to see: and if by 
transcendent effort he sprang from t! 
corsair’s deck or some obscure emplo : 


ipemmerernaenencs 


ment, from ignorance, from error. to |: 
come the benefactor of men, it will on : 
redouble his unequalled merit. 


Pea 


And far the fierce sands glare, 


Unbind thy temples! thank life for its sorrow, 


Tis longing and despair. 


With love within, what heart shall fail and wither, 

Athirst for rivered hills? ; 
what hate hath led me hither 4 
Unto a sky that kills!” 


Moaning, ‘*‘ Mine, mine! 


\ 

Unworthy thou! if faith should sink and falter; _ 
Blind hand and blinder eye .3 , 

Bind the blind hope upon thy doubt’s old altar , 
And stab it till it die. : 
Think not hast hugged no happiness and never } 
Communed with lovely sleep; ‘ 

Had night before thine eyeballs—night forever { 
To lead thee to the deep. 

t 

Aye! wouldst thou have thy self-love for a burden, ; \ 
A fardel bound with tears, i ( 
To sweat beneath and gain at last as guerdon : s 
From hands of wasted years! 3 é 

3 | 

Coaxing lewd stars to light thee, feebler, thinner 
Than phantoms in the moon; : 

Dead stars and all the darkness of the inner , 
Self’s deader plenilune; 

To see at last—beneath Death’s sterner learning 
Through sockets sealed with frost, : 

The awful sunsets of red heavens burning 
God's baffling pentecost. 
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BY F. 





HE harmonizing 
mists of early 
morning silvered 
the tawny sur- 
face of the Danube, and softened the 
Diirrenstein, on the 


crowning pinnacle of the rocky spur 


jagged outlines of 


which thrusts its shoulder boldly out 
from the wooded flanks of higher sum 
mits behind, and stands sentinel over 
the little village at its base, and the 
sunny hill-side vineyard and valley be- 
vond. Our camp, in a little glade by a 
backwater nearly opposite the ruin, was 
so peaceful and quiet that something of 
the repose of the place crept over our 
restless spirits, and, for the first time 
since we began to coquet with the ner- 
vous currents of the whirling stream, we 
felt a keen desire to pause in our onward 
rush, an ambition to extend our horizon, 
to climb above the river-bank, to explore 
the gorges that fascinated us with their 
mysterious gloom, to linger yet awhile 
in the great defile where every peak 
bears the ruins of a noble castle. and ev 
ery hamlet has a history crowded with 
tales of minstrelsy and chivalry, and en- 
riched by familiar legends and interesting 
traditions. Our eves, keen to observe 
vigorous outlines of mountain forms, had 
discovered in this defile the most impres 
sive landscapes the river had yet unfold 
ed before us, and it was with a sense of 
proper dramatic climax that we found that 
Diirrenstein—the very name of which set 
free a flood of childish memories of Coeur 
de Lion, of Blondel, of ladies fair and 
chivalrous knights, of robbery and ran 
som—was the very outpost of the chain 
of ruins which had serrated the sky line 
through the whole looked 
down upon the gem of all the river 
reaches. I may as well confess that my 
idea of the geographical situation of the 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 503. —72 


defile, and 
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eastle had hitherto been in the region of 
hazy uncertainty, if not actually in the 
humiliating penumbra of utter ignorance. 
[ts position, then, had the added charms 
of surprise and novelty. 

The towers and arches, high on the 
bare summit of the rock; the half-ruined 
walls, skirting each projecting spur, and 
straggling away down the steep rough 
declivity, embracing with diverging ram- 
parts and frequent projecting towers the 
little town on the ledge by the river be- 
low, with its castle, its Gothic church ed- 
ifice, disfigured by utilitarian restoration, 
and defiled by stores of grain, and con- 
fining within the medieval limits the 
quaint and crowded jumble of shops and 
dwellings--the charm of this unique situ- 
ation, and the vivid memory of the tra- 
ditions connected with the spot, were 
stronger even than the wily arguments 
of the beautiful effects on the river, and 
the fascinations of the exhilarating, throb- 
bing current that, in spite of paddle, al 
most swept us past the landing we had 
chosen. But we conquered both the wa- 
ter and the impulse bred of its restless 
power, and clambered, broad-chested and 
full of pride at our victory, up a narrow 
eahon, with dark frowning rocks over- 
head, shale and shingle underfoot, and 
the refreshing, half- forgotten odors of 
pine and warm dry earth in our nostrils. 
Some distance up the gorge a steep slip- 
pery grass slope extends upward between 
two rough pine-clad crests to a little de- 
pression in the ridge behind the ruin, and 
to the lower gate of the castle itself. 
Multicolored butterflies hovered in the 
sunlight, the grass and rock crevices were 
gay with flowers, and our botanist gath- 
ered, as we went, wild pinks, columbine, 
and anemone, and panted out to our ea 
ver ears the Latin names of seores of 
mountain plants. Our steps, retarded by 
these botanical delights, not to say de 
layed by the unaccustomed exercise, and 
our lungs expanding with a vigor un 
known in the lazy life in the canoes, we 
were long in reaching the first point from 
which we could look down upon the won 
derful panorama of mountain and river, 
valley and seattered towns. Our world 
had indeed been too narrow, our horizon 
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much too low. The giantess of a river 
from whose tyranny we had just escaped 
lay like a shining narrow lake below us, 
its beautiful curves contrasting with the 
harsh lines of the mountains, which met 
in an apparently impenetrable wall be- 
yond. From the height at which we 
stood we could not see its eddies nor 
hear the hiss of its rapid flow. We were 
for the moment quite beyond the power of 
its spell. 

The castle ruin bears so many traces of 
the destruction of successive sieges and 
consequent restorations that as it now 
stands it makes an architectural and 
archeological puzzle which we felt quite 


unable to struggle with. In general plan 
it is not unlike other medieval strong 
holds, with yard and keep, watch-towers 
and gates, banquet-hall and chapel, and 
with extensive outworks intended to pro 
tect the little town of Diirrenstein, at once 
its weakness and its strength. Utterly 
neglected by the owner, whoever he may 
be, the perfection of its masonry and the 
wonderful quality of the mortar have 


alone prevented it from becoming long 


since an ugly mass of worthless rubbish 
Most of the later constructions have, in 


deed, fallen down, or have served so long 


as convenient quarries that they have al 
most disappeared. We did not find with 
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out some difficulty the traces of the grand 
ld stairway that led from the lower en 
osure on the town side up into the pile 
buildings at the top and the older part 
ff the castle. Serambling up a moraine 
small stones and mortar, an unsightly 
avalanche, where the noble flight of steps 
once mounted the ledge, we came to an 
rregular open space, now roofless, but 
with doorways almost perfect and well- 
preserved window penetrations. From 
this passages lead into towers on the 
edge of the precipice, and into a small 
vaulted chapel, where rows of Byzantine 
saints cover the walls with dim visions 
of red and yellow, their halos now but 
circlets of rough holes where jewels were 
onee embedded in the mortar, and their 
rigid countenances disfigured by the wea 
thering of centuries of storms and frosts 
that have fought nature’s battle on this 
bleak and dizzy crag. The northern wall 
of the open space just alluded to is a 
solid ledge of rock hewn square and 
true, and in this wall is an opening like 
a doorway, but bearing no traces of 
hinges or of any other contrivance to 
close it, which leads into « spacious room 
eut out of the hard stone. If this was 
the place where Richard Coeur de Lion 
was confined, not only could no minstrel 
song ever have reached his ears, but no 
sound of the world outside the castle less 
startling than the crash of thunder ever 
have broken the hateful quiet of this rock 
dungeon The summit of the ledge is 
reached by a narrow stairway, casually 
twisting and turning as the inequalities 
of the surface dictated to the builder, and 
bears traces of a much-worn passageway 
of huge floor beams. This was once en 
closed by walls of great height and ex- 
ceptional solidity. From the ordinary 
indications of construction it is proper to 
assume that here was the original struc 
ture, enlarged and altered a good deal 
since the twelfth century, but still pre 
serving much of its old shape. Portions 


of huge towers and jagged edges of apart 
ment walls, where immense pieces were 
blown out and down into the chasm be- 
low when the Swedes destroyed this strong- 
hold in the Thirty Years’ War. now alone 
remain to give a meagre idea of its grand 
eur and unique strength. Unapproach 
able except across the narrow depressed 
ridge behind the summit, and this en 
trance defended by overhanging towers 
and a series of walls, it withstood many 
sieges, and no doubt harbored many a 
robber baron whose descendants now en 
joy the titles and wealth which throw a 
dazzling glamour over the methods of their 
acquisition. 

For a long time we enjoyed to the full 
the view up the defile and down the broad 
valley where the river, spreading out into 
a net-work of small streams, disappears in 
a screen of wooded islands. Away to the 
southeast the great Benedictine monastery 
of Géttweig shows an imposing mass of 
white on the rounded hills that bound 
the Tullnfeld, and stretch off to mingle 
their summits with the broad dark patch 
of the Wienerwald in the extreme dis 
tance. Far beyond the low islands lies 
the little town of Tulln, the Comagenzw 
of the Romans, later famous in the Ni 
belungen-Lied, and the point where the 
great army assembled in 1683 to deliver 
Vienna from the hands of the hated Turk. 
Dotted along the hill-sides and in the broad 
valley on the left bank of the river stand 
Stein and Krems and Wagram. 


The insidious influence of the iide- 


al 
book stole upon us unawares as we began 
to ponder over the history of the region 
within the range of our uninterrupted vi- 


sion. Our imaginations, stimulated now 
by the mention of these names, wandered 
from the realities of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns, through the dim (raditions of cru- 
sading days, back to the times when the 
Roman fleets crowded the narrow chan- 
nels at the busy stations on the river- 
bank. The germ of latent restlessness 
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thus grew like a noxious fungus in our 
contentment and peace vanish- 
ed like a faint odor. This history was 
but stale, and the study of it unprofitable. 
Myths and legends were like poetry and 


minds ; 


music, to be taken only when the spirit 
yearns for them. 
us; teeming modern life awaits us beyond 


Reality is now before 


those distant hills. A new nervousness 
and a new ambition of progress are upon 
us—new because there opened to our men- 
tal vision, at the mention of Islam, broad 
and fascinating vistas of the Orient, of 
strange lands and stranger peoples, of 
types new to our pencils, of colors to 
tempt the strongest tints on our palettes. 

Vienna, hidden from us by the dark 
mass of the Wienerwald, is, for us at least, 
the last station before that mysterious 
East toward which the resistless current 
rushes below us, and whither our impa- 
tient canoes shall carry us through be- 
witching plains of Hungary, wild Carpa- 
thian gorges, and savage regions of Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Russia, to 
the shores of the Black Sea. What a 
force the very mention of these names 
has upon us, and how we chafe at a mo- 
ment’s delay! Castles and churches will 
keep, but what of that great mysterious 
land beyond those distant hills? Rail 
roads have scarred the fertile plains, and 
have made the remote valleys and moun- 
tain gorges hideous with iron and raw 
Customs have changed and cos 
tumes have disappeared. Even the Turk, 
so long the master of the lower Danube, 
has now sullenly withdrawn to the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles. We must 
get on, for in our impatience it seems as 
if these changes are but the work of a 


stone. 


day, not of a generatio: 
and unless we hasten w 
shall be too late. 

Many and many a tims 
had we roundly cursed th, 
canalization of the rive 
which gave us for a water 
line only the dull angl 
of a stone dike. But af 
ter leaving the village of 
Diirrenstein, which, at tie 
last moment, we found, to 
our surprise, to be a favor 

bf ite resort of Viennese art 

ists, and after a brief pause 

for luncheon at Stein, with 

its obnoxious river im 

provements, we found our- 

selves very glad to follow the stone dikes 
through the maze of channels, and later in 
the day to utilize the stone-work in a way 
we had never anticipated. We were swept 
along by a current so rapid that our pace 
permitted no hesitation in the choice of 
route among the monotonous willow isl- 
ands. Through openings in the trees 
along the bank we occasionally saw plea- 
sant villas and clusters of houses reflected 
in the glassy lagoons, and here and there a 
sportsman in search of wild-fowl paddled 
along behind the dike. Sudden wind and 
rain squalls swept across the river in 
the late afternoon, rudely interrupting our 
sentimental meditations, and approach- 
ing darkness forced us at lasi to land. 
Under the friendly lee of bushes growing 
in the crevices of the masonry embank 
ment we at last succeeded in checking 
our too willing canoes, and drew them 
up reluctantly, and only after it was evi- 
dent that we had to choose between the 
ragged platform of the dike and the sod- 
den swamps which extended for miles 
away from the main stream. It must be 
understood, by-the-way, that the embank 
ments follow the large curves of the main 
channel, not forming a continuous dike 
like that along a canal or a polder, but 
leaving here and there an opening where 
the stiller water from the artificial la 
goons joins the flowing stream. In these 
side branches or lagoons the water is fre 
quently clear and pellucid, and in them, 
indeed, we found the first and only ‘* blue 
Danube” we had seen from the start. Our 
visions of the sunny East had been for 
gotten in the struggle with the violent 
squalls and at the prospect of a night on 
the water, and as we hauled the canoes up 
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FROM THE BLACK 
on the firm stone-work of the dike and ex 
plored the snail-infested morass behind it, 
we accepted the unzsthetic situation on 
the well-drained platform, and were even 
erateful to the engineers who had spoiled 
the river for sketching, but had improved 
it, at this point at least, for camping pur 
In the alder swamp behind our 


SES, 


camp a great gushing spring of clean 


Danube water, filtering through the dike. 
abundantly supplied this the most de 
sirable luxury of a bivouae. 
more than one compensation, we thought, 


There is 


for the annoying desecration of this beau 
tiful scenery. 

With the brilliant sunshine and drying 
air of the next morning returned the eager 
anticipations of the day before. The river 
full of life. flat-boats and 
rafts, which we recognized as old friends 


was Great 
of the river Traun, drifted past us as we 
prepared to start. The raftsmen laboring 
at the great sweeps gave us the morning 
greetings with a true ring of hearty and 
honest good-will, and shouted ** Auf bal- 
diges Wiedersehen ” 
the 


as they swung along 
We had 


learned that the old adage that the race 


down reach. long since 
is not always to the swift might be as 
well illustrated by the active canoe and 
the cumbersome raft as by the hare and 
the tortoise, and we knew that while we 
were giving our boats their morning toi 
let the rafts would be surging alone at 
the rate of three or four miles an hour, 
and would reach their destination near 
Vienna lone before we should. 
Tulln, seldom considered worthy a vis- 
it, has more than one relic which repays 
Adjoin- 
ing the much-restored church stands a 
small Byzantine 
with interior 
An Early Gothie door- 
way grafted on the original edifice, and 
a complete restoration of the whole as 
late as 1873, have not essentially altered 
its general appearance, for the naive ir- 
regularity of its plan, the noble propor 
tion of its sides, and the purity of its 


careful examination and study. 
decagonal baptistery, 


circular not over twenty 


feet in diameter. 


characteristic ornamentation survive all 
the eccentricities of well as 
modern tinkering. The great church has 
been additions 


ancient as 
distorted by successive 
and rebuildings during several centuries, 
and little remains of its original Byzan 
tine dignity. As for the little dull town 
itself, the name, familiar to us in poetry 
as well as in the recorded events of his- 


FOREST 
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tory, is the chief proof to the casual trav- 
eller that it is one of the oldest. and was 
for a long time one of the most impor- 
Many of the 
houses are probably built out of material 
quarried from the ancient palaces and 
tine old medizw val churches which, ruined 


tant, towns on the Danube. 


in the severe sieges and contlagrations, 
had vielded up the treasures of stone and 
marble which the wanton destruction of 


A LITTLE GIRL OF HAINBURG. 


Roman temples had contributed to their 
erection. Little of the spirit of that ancient 
architecture has survived the change and 
destruction, for all Tulln 
plain and meagre of invention as stone 
and mortar can make it. Of all the great 
Roman buildings which once stood here, 


modern is as 


a single broken altar, moss-grown and 
neglected, in the shadow of the baptistery, 
to the early 
splendor of this provincial town. By 
what chance it escaped the stone-cutter’s 
Perhaps the 
its mouldings and the 
grace of its shattered figures may have 


remains aS a monument 


hammer no one ean tell. 


delicate lines of 
secured it a place among the parapherna- 
lia of the Byzantine church, and thus it 
had lost its identity as a relic of heathen 
worship. Would that the mute eloquence 
of its pathetic beauty had the voice of a 
brazen trumpet to denounce the modern 
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restorer, whose touch is death to the 
charms of all art! 

The commonplace aspect of the river 
front let us down gently to the ugliness 
of the railway bridge. which stretches its 
rigid arm across the fine reach of the 
river just below Tulln, and sereens with 
its hideous framework the beauties of the 
landscape below. The up-river naviga 
tion became hideously mechanical as 
well. Puffing. crawling, wheelless steam 
ers groaned and clanked as they pulled 
their ugly black hulks against the cur- 
rent by a long chain lying in the bed of 
the stream. Huge iron barges, the most 
helpless of monsters without the partner 
ship of a tug, added their shapeless mass 
es to the procession of mechanical freaks 
that indicated the proximity of a large 
manufacturing city. Distracted by these 
new dangers to our navigation, and by 
the vigorous opposition of a strong lead 
wind, we had searcely time to notice the 
great vine-clad hill which crowds the riv- 
er on the right bank, and shelters under 
its towering declivity the extensive Au- 
gustinian Abbey of Klosterneuberg, be- 
fore we found ourselves slipping along 
a high stone-faced quay, and saw in tlie 
smoky distance the great rotunda on the 
Prater in Vienna, and the straight lines 
of the numerous railway bridges there. 


In the little village of Kahlenbergerdor! 
our waterman instincts led us to an hum 
ble inn, where we found all our rafts 
men acquaintances assembled for the 
mid-day meal, and for a final friend] 
glass before returning up river to start 
again on another downward voyage. W 
needed not to know their names; they 
did not even ask us ours, nor desire to 
learn about our customary occupation 
the masonic bonds of kindred experiences 
and similar trials and dangers of the long 
journey made us friends without further 
introduction. They were old water-rats 
they said, and though we could claim to 
be but the tiniest mice of aquatic tastes, 
our parting with them in the flickering 
shadows of the garden, surrounded by 
brigades of beer-glasses, was tinged witha 
genuine regret that we should no longer 
hear their cheery voices of a morning, 
nor see their honest faces again. 

The inexhaustible hospitality of the 
Lia Rowing Club of Vienna, where our 
canoes found shelter and healing varnish 
for their wounds, would never tire our 
muse were we to start the song agoing 
This hospitality, not only general, but 
particular and special, so gilded our stay 
in the city that the bitterness of parting 
from Danube and canoes gave but a fla 
vor to the joys of congenial society. One 
perfect summer morning we saw the last 
of the Lia Club as we shot the railway 
bridge and cast a hasty glance past the 
bellying mizzen of the bounding canoe 
No less absorbing feeling than the glori 
ous sense of freedom and irresponsibility 
as we found ourselves again on the river 
would have excused to our consciences 
the joy we felt at leaving Vienna. But 
the memory of its kindness and courtesy 
has survived all ephemeral sentiments. 

After a short half-day’s paddle down 
a tossing current, past scores of floating 
mills, and along miles of stone embank- 
ments, we came to the point where the 
hills again close in from both sides and 
form a wall along the eastern horizon 
Though less imposing than some other 
mountain ranges we had passed, and, in 
deed, very narrow where it touches the 
river, this is the barrier where for many 
centuries constant and successful resist 
ance has been kept up against the advance 
of the Mohammedans. Here for a long 
time was the extreme eastern bulwark of 
Christendom, the advance outposts of the 
West; and here, after countlesscampaigns, 
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the hereditary enemy suffered the crushing 
defeats which, a little over a century anda 
half ago, marked the beginning of the de 
This gate 
wavy to the great Carpathian plain,and the 
political as well as geographical frontier 


cline of his power in Europe. 


of Hungary, is as perfect a natural ram 
At the very 
river's edge rise, on either bank, high iso- 


part as could be imagined, 


masses of 
ruins, but formerly part of a complete 
fortifications perfectly com- 
the both 
These fortifications enclosed, as the ruins 
now plainly show, the little town of 
Hain burg, on the right bank, and Theben, 
a few miles below on the other side of the 
Dan- 

Hun 


lated hills, covered now with 


system of 


manding river from sides. 


river, the highest 
ube the 
garian kingdom. 

The sentimental spir- 
us 


town in 


it generated in on 
the oeceasion of the hap 
py visit to Diirrenstein, 
though veiled a little by 
the distractions of Vien 
na, Was now stimulated 
afresh as we landed in 
Hainburg. Wehad ac 
cidentally closen it as 
a place for a few days’ 
work, and found 
had stumbled 
into a little 
town full of 
archeological and_ historical interest. 
Through an ancient arched gateway near 
the railway station, Blutgasse (blood lane) 
winds steeply up between crowded white- 
washed houses to a broad open square, 


quiet 
that 
unawares 


we 


walled 


where a large church with intricately ugly 
copper-covered spire throws a shadow over 
rows of peasant women squatting on the 
pavement beside their baskets of market 
stuff, their blue dresses and bright 
chiefs adding an agreeable note of color 


ker- 


to the blond tones of the surrounding ar- 
chitecture. No stretch of the 
imagination is required to picture the car- 
nage when the Turks, hunting the inof- 
fensive citizens through the streets with 
fanatical ferocity, left only one alive to 
tell the tale. This narrow lane, offering 
a possible escape to the river, was piled 
high with headless corpses, and the blood 
ran in streams under the oaken gate into 
the turbid river, which washed the foun- 
dations of the town walls. Tradition says 
that the one survivor was a woman, who 


Blutgasse ! 
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hid herself, with a small store of provi- 
where for 
the horrid 
During the long 
centuries while history is silent this lit 
tle town, with the neighboring region, 
the theatre many 
thrilling and dramatic episode now only 
faintly echoing in the murmur of tradi 
tion. On the whole length of this great 
water highway there has been no busier 


sions, in a disused chimney, 
d 


three days she 


listened to 


sounds of the massacre. 


has been of another 


spot than this from the time when the goad- 
ed slaves first towed the ponderous Ro 
man galleys against the rushing stream up 
to its docks until its complete destruction 
Indeed, 


country 


in the struggle against the Turks 


the whole neighboring bears 


THE TOWN WALL, HAINBURG. 


abundant witness to the importance of 
this point. Extensive Roman remains 
are scattered all over the fertile plateau 
a short distance above Hainburg, near the 
village of Deutsch-Altenburg and Petro- 
nell, where Carnuntum once stood. Mil- 
itary engineers, since the earliest mediz- 
val days, have burned the shattered mar- 
bles for lime, and have built into hastily 
constructed defences tiles and mouldings, 
of 
peace the local masons, with more delib- 
eration and less excuse, have completed 


capitals and cornices; and in times 


the work of destruction. Recent arche- 
ological explorations have uncovered the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, of villas and 
baths, and latterly a commendable local 
interest has been taken in these relics, a 
proof of which is the popularity of the lit- 
tle museum where are stored a multitude 
of objects of Roman origin. The farmers 
now point with pride to the crumbling 
ruins of the great triumphal arch, which 
they but recently considered an unsightly 
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excrescence on the fair surface of a broad 
wheat field, and speak of Carnuntum as 
familiarly as if its glories were but of re 
cent date. 

Nearer Hainburg the hill-sides are 
scored with grassy mounds of ancient 
earthworks, and on the high isolated peak 
behind the town the extensive ruin of a 
mediwval castle is a landmark visible for 
many miles both up and down the river. 
Immense government tobacco factories 
and a school for military cadets have 
somewhat disturbed the medizeval aspect 
of the streets, and a railway has ruthless- 
ly cut through the walls, and now trains 
erunch and rumble high up on a row of 
ugly arches that disfigure the quay. The 
old side walls, with frequent towers of ir 
regular shape and at various angles, con- 
verge from the water-front, and, narrow- 
ing the town limits as they go, join by a 
solid cross wall at the foot of the hill, and 
then clamber up the precipitous rugged 
declivity to the angles of the great cha 
teau which covers every yard of the sum 
mit. The hill itself is gay with number 
less varieties of wild flowers and shrubs 


From Alfred Par- 


a botanist’s paradise. 
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sons’s sketch-book I steal the following 
notes of the flora of this region: 


“ The Schlossberg behind the town of Hai: 
burg is very rich in plants—one large roc 
garden. On it grow several kinds of sedum 
and campanula, dwart iris, coronilla, genista, 
twospecies ofdianthus (one of which has white 
fringed petals and a very strong scent), a yel 
low and a pink allium, wall-rue, thalietrum, 
and many other plants and shrubs. In the 
woods around the town are pyrola, hepatica, 
Turk’s-cap lily, and there I also noticed a very 
handsome leafofan umbelliferous plant. The 
bladder-nut is a common shrub, avd on the 
borders of the woods grews a melampyrum 
with yellow flowers which turn orange when 
older, and have a tuft of bright mauve leaves 
above them. Masses of this, with the slender 
white spikes of the small St. Bruno’s lily (An- 
thericum liliastrum) growing up through it, had 
avery beautiful effect. In the corn fields grow 
poppies and daisy-like flowers, also a beautiful 
annual larkspur with purple and blue tlowers, 
and a pale bluish-white nigella. On the stony 
slopes at Theben I first saw an everlasting 
flower with pinkish-mauve blossoms, which 
grows abundantly east of this point. The 
commonest flowers on the sandy patches neat 
the river are the yellow snapdragon (butter 


and eggs), pink ononis, and a pale green eryn- 
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HiUNDSHEIM. 


gium, very prickly. In the meadow at the 
mouth of the Raab I saw Hrynginm amethystum, 
and a herbaceous clematis, drooping tlowers 


with blue petals and a yellow centre.” 


From the 
quiet 


ruined walls, high above the 


town and the 


glittering expanse 
, threading its intricate way 
flat and fertile plain, from 


of the river 
through the 
the shadowy heights rising above the 
could far be- 
yond the eastle-crowned rocks of Theben 
and the great hill of Pressburg, over the 
rich plain of Hungary checkered with 
growing crops, stretching away to a mys- 
terious horizon distant as the sky itself. 
The wooded hills of the boundary range 
tempted us with their shady paths and 
wealth of wild flowers, and we found new 
beauties at every turn, new delights in 
every glimpse of the fertile valleys, where 
whitewashed villages shimmered in the 
sunlight among the yellow fields of rip- 
ening corn. On rare met 
Hungarian peasant men with queer huz- 


smoke of Vienna, we look 


occasions we 


zar jackets and breeches, round hats with 


cockade of badger hair, and wonderfully 
high-heeled boots, and sturdy peasant wo- 
men with stiff outstanding short 
and high riding-boots like the men 


skirts, 

skir- 
mishers of the host of novel types and cos- 
tumes the Danube had in store for us. 
Steep and narrow footways lead over the 
hills three miles or so to the nearest vil- 
lage of Hundsheim, which, quite off the 
highway, and therefore as yet unspoiled 
by the Gothie of the villa architect, is so 
perfect a specimen of a rural 
practically 


hamlet, 
medieval 
times, that we often made it the goal of 
our evening expeditions. 


unchanged since 

Here, as in all 
the neighboring villages, it has been the 
custom, dating from the early days of 
conflict with the Turk, to build the houses 
each like a tiny castle, with court-yard 
and arched gateway, with few and often 
no windows on the street, and solid high 
walls on all sides. At Hundsheim two 
parailél irregular streets straggle down 
opposite sides of a stony stream which 


serves as a public washing - place, and 
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GOSSIPS, HUNDSHEIM. 


furnishes abundant water for all pur- 


poses. Each house is like its neighbor in 
main lines, differing only in unimportant 
details. All are whitewashed with seru 
pulous care, and although the streets are 
little more than rough gullies, there is a 
refreshing air of prosperity about the 
place. The inhabitants cultivate the rich 
fields for miles around the village, pasture 
their countless sheep and cattle on the 
adjacent mountain-sides, and at night 
gather live-stock and farm wagons into 
the enclosure of each tiny eastle and re- 
tire behind its ponderous gates as if the 
Turk were still a threatening enemy. 

the 27th of July, 
to be accurate—a crowd of new-made 
friends assembled to see us pack the ca- 
noes and launch them in the eddying 
stream. The hospitable miller, who had 
housed the delicate craft for us in an 
empty shed, had not kept secret the hour 
of our departure, and there were hun- 
dreds watching us as we hoisted sail to 
cross the frontier with speed and in 
sporting style. A short half-hour, past 
bold cliffs and picturesque ruins on one 


One bright morning 
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side and a wood 
bank on the othe) 
brought us to t 
muddy Mareh, pou 
ing asluggish coffe: 
colored flood int 
the yellow Danuly 
In another moment 
we landed in Hun 
gary, under the over 
hanging ruins of the 
} great castle of The 
M... ben, which, with its 
fellow at Hainburg, 





) guarded the en 
\ trance to the weal 
7 thy kingdoms along 


the great water high 
way. In the little 
whitewashed town, 
crowded into a nar 
row valley behind 
the castle, the musi- 
eal accent of the 
Magyar tongue con- 
firmed to our ears 
7 what our eyes had 
: . readily discovered 
the presence of an- 
other type of face, 
of figure, and of 
character. The as- 
pect of the village, too, was new to us, 
and suggested a warmer sun, longer sum- 
mer, and habitual out-of-door life. There 
are little gardens filled with bright flow 
ers, tiny court- yards, with tables and 
benches shaded by trellises of grape-vines 
and gourds. 





We met a cheery hospital- 
ity at the rude inn, where Maria, the shy 
beauty of the village, soon forgot her 
coyness in her delight at our enjoyment 
of the spicy viands new to our palates. 
In kerchief and short petticoat, she had 
no rival between the ruins of Petronell 
and the chateau of Pressburg:; but when 
she hesitatingly yielded to our importu 
nities for a sitting, and appeared, after a 
brief absence, in black silk frock, booted 
and gloved, and with parasol in hand, 
our pencils were too loyal to her peasant 
charms to attempt the caricature. No 
visitors of our nationalities had left any 
impressions on the minds of the simple 
folk here, but the mention of England 
and America was, as it always is in Hun 


gary, our best introduction. The active 


sympathies of these two countries with the 
people struggling for freedom in °48 are 
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THE WATCH - TOWER, THEBEN. 


still gratefully remembered by the whole 
nation, and of that sym- 
pathy are handed down loyally to the ris- 
ing generation. 


the traditions 


At the post-office, where 
we went to buy our first Hungarian stamp, 
the gossiping old postmaster and his wife 

characters not unfamiliar in the rural 
offices in other countries—were 
whelmed by the extent of our require- 


so over- 


ments and the number of our letters that 
the wheels of official machinery refused 
to work at all. After they had carefully 
read all the addresses, and had marvelled 
long at the range of our correspondence, 
we succeeded in communicating to their 
dazed senses the fact that we wanted to 
buy a stock of stamps of various denomi- 
nations. 

‘What! so much money for stamps ? 
Impossible!” protested the old man and 


his echoing wife. “You are already 

sending away florins’ and florins’ worth 

on these letters!” 
But we want a 


keep for our convenient use,” 


stock of stamps to 
we urged. 
** Yes, yes, you want to use them; but 
why don’t you buy them as you need 
then: ?’ was the reply, as he sliut the 
drawer under his elbow, apparently loath 
to part with any of its precious contents. 
Arguments were useless, and we gave 


FOREST 
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up the notion of securing a variety, and 
tempered our demand to a humble re- 
quest for a few ten-kreutzer stamps for 
foreign postage. 


** Ah, no!” 
have 


he said. ‘*T can't let you 


kreutzer stamps, for the 


ten 
sheets haven't been broken into yet, and 


any 


it is near the end of the month, when I 
make up my books, and I can’t have my 
accounts confused by selling ten-kreutzer 
stamps to any one.” 

We compromised on a double number 
of five-kreutzer stamps, the ones in use 
for local postage, and ornamented our en- 
velopes with effigies of Franz Josef until 
they looked like the walls of a chromo- 
dealer's shop. 

Sturdy girls, returning from market 
with veritable Eiffel empty 
tubs on their backs, strode up the steep 
banks from the landing as we fled from 
the enervating luxuries of the inn and 
hastened to paddle toward the busy little 


towers of 


PEASANT GIRL, THEBEN. 
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A HUNGARIAN FERRY. 


town of Pressburge, boasting a new rail- 
way bridge, as ugly a chateau as man has 
ever devised, and as pleasant parks and 
gardens as ever soldier and nursery-maid 
chose for their public flirtations. It 
claims as its chief historical distinction 
the honor of having crowned within its 
walls the Hungarian kings since the dy- 
nasty was founded. It is a gay little 
place, with tastefully decorated shop win- 
dows, and signs everywhere in the Hun- 
garian language. In a brief two hours’ 
paddle we had passed beyond the limit 
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tended. The canal 

ization of the rive 

which practically 
comes to an end i) 

this territory, makes 
the channel quits 

plain, and diverts 
the flow of water 
from the tortuous 
branches where thi 
villages cluster on 
the muddy banks 

On the first day 
after leaving Press 
burg the active ar 
guments of hunger 
persuaded us to ex 
plore one of these 
lagoons in search 
of an inn, and after 
a while we came 
upon a_ straggling 
collection of low shingled houses gath 
ered into the semblance of a village by 
low fences of wattled willow. With a 
microscopic vocabulary of Hungarian 
words we succeeded in getting food to 
satisfy our colossal appetites, and in hold 
ing the friendliest relations with the 
bronzed peasants, who were fast court 
ing oblivion through the medium of 
strong wine in the IUtalian-like hostelry. 
Here we first made acquaintance with 
Hungarian dust and Danube mud, an 
intimacy which ripened as we went on, 





AN ARK-BOAT. 


of a distorted dialect of German, and now 
heard only the soft musie of the Magyar 
speech. No phase of our journeying was 
more interesting than the experience with 
this abrupt philological frontier. 

Below Pressburg the Danube branches 
into three sinuous arms, cutting the great 
low plain into two long irregular islands, 
little better than swamps for the most 
part, at least as far as our horizon ex- 


until at last no adjectives would fitly 
apply to the one or describe the disgust- 
ing characteristics of the other. The 
willow, too, in this first great flat stretch 
forced itself on our notice, and began to 
aggravate us with its monotony, turning 
an otherwise agreeable landscape into a 


series of object-lessons in simple perspec- 
tive. But even the willow came to an 
end here after a while, and for an agree 





HUNGARIAN CATTLE. 


a le change we welcomed an open coun 
try, with broken mud banks, where we 
heard the plaintive music of shepherds’ 
pipes, saw stalwart swineherds against 
the sky, and startied, as we drifted past, 
creat droves of wild-looking cattle cool 
ing themselves in the shallows. The 
river Raab sneaks into the Danube in 
the guise of a lesser side lagoon, and but 
for our delightful flower -carpeted camp 
in sight of the group of barges at its 
mouth and within the sound of the tattoo 
of many mills, we should scarcely remem- 
ber it as a feature of our trip. <A brief 
pause at Komorn, regular and uninterest 
ing architecturally as most Hungarian 
towns are, did not increase our desire for 
exploration, and we voted, since our time 
was limited, to land in the future only at 
places which, smaller and less German 
ized by the commerce of the river, would 
probably be more characteristic and pic- 
turesque. But the great cathedral of 
Gran—Esztergom is the sonorous Hunga- 
rian name—rising above the ruins of a 
great brick fortress on a prominent height 
among vineyard slopes, made us accept a 
speedy amendment to this resolution, and 
under the lee of its bridge of boats we drew 
up alongside of one of the great arks 
which recall the naval architecture of the 
pre-deluge period. We sampled the char- 
acteristic cookery of its famous restau 
rant, and passed an hour or two of wild 
excitement over the wonderful colors in 
the market- place, where shoulder-high 


heaps of scarlet paprika (big sweet pep 
pers) set the key for a combination of 
rich and varied tones that would have 
exhausted the palette of an old Venetian 
painter; and when at last an inviting 
breeze rippled the water, we forced our- 
selyes away and sailed down the beauti- 


ful reaches among grand hills, our eyes 
still full of the kaleidoscopic sparkle of 
enchanting Esztergom. 

Our frisky boats lost the breeze in the 
narrow, crooked defile below, and we set 
tled ourselves to a quiet drift under the 
great ruins of Visegrad, where villas, 
bath-houses, and a level road, gay with 
ladies and children, marked the little 
village as the first sybaritic outpost of 
Buda-Pesth. Preoccupied with the beau- 
ties of the scenery, we did not at first no- 
tice the frantic waving of the union-jack 
in the hands of some one on the shore, but 
we soon turned our bows in the direction 
of this unmistakable invitation to land, 
and were welcomed on shore by an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a summer resident there, 
who explained that, having read of our trip 
in a Vienna newspaper, he and his fami- 
ly had.been on the watch for us for many 
days. Such hearty hospitality as he of- 
fered us could not be refused, although it 
was the Delilah to our Samson strength of 
purpose, and we went ashore, explored the 
castle and the deep pit where the crown 
of Hungary was once concealed, rambled 
with the cheerful party through delight- 
ful groves, and when at last the waning 
light of evening warned us to seek a 
camp, we hardened our hearts to all the 
fascinations of the people and the place, 
and, full of wonder, gratitude, and joy 
at this our first invitation into the frank 
and sympathetic society which is one of 
the greatest and most unique charms of 
life in Hungary, we waved last adieu to 
the young ladies who accompanied us a 
short distance in a wherry, and paddled 
out into the glowing twilight. 

The frequent villas that dot the shores 
below Visegrad we now looked upon 
through glasses of different color. Only 
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COUNTRY MARKET BOAT, BUDA-PESTH 


twenty-four hours before we would have 
named them landseape-spoilers,and would 
have turned our faces from them as we 
But we had caught the infection 
of the happy land; the microbe which,once 
in possession, never leaves the willing vic- 
tim, had begun to attack us, one and all, 
and we saw possible friends in every 
pretty garden and in every luxurious 
At this moment less than 
ever did a great city have any attraction 
for us,and we wildly planned to cut Buda- 
Pesth altogether, and continue our joyful 
cruise down into the great wild region 
beyond, where the river life is active and 
varied, and where our days should be a 
succession of pleasant experiences and 
surprises—where, indeed, we might learn 
to know, with an intimacy that only such 
a free life makes possible, the people in 
their unaffected simple existence. 

Just above Waitzen, a good-sized town 
with prison and manufactories and busy 
quay, with barges and peasant market 
boats, the river bends gracefully around 
to the south, divides past a long flat 
island covered with fertile farms, and 
then loses itself in the distance where 


passed. 


pleasure-boat. 


the grand old fortress on the heights of 
Blocksberg overhangs the suburb of Ofen 
(Buda in Hungarian) on the right bank 
and looks down upon the imposing fa 
cgades of Pesth on the opposite shore. 
An accident, happy in its result, but 
threatening for a moment a painful dis 
aster, made a pause at Buda-Pesth a ne 
cessity. Sudden summer thunder-storms 
swept over the river from the cloud-com 
pelling summits in the west, and then 
cleared away with a strong wind, which, 
blowing across the current, soon stirred 
up what the ocean pilots would eall 

““nubbly * sea. The temptation to hoist 
sail and triumphantly dash past the pop- 
ulous water-front of the great city was 
not long to be resisted, and soon the 
sparkling river was enlivened by three 
pairs of snow-white sails. Open-mouthed 
millers stared at us as we swept past their 
groaning floats, throwing up spray like 
so many yachts. Suddenly a_ polished 
rudder gleamed in the air, following the 
tetal eclipse of one of the canoes, crew 
and all. A multitude of objects tossed 
on the waves and bobbed away down 
stream, while the humiliated canoeist 
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FROM THE BLACK 
came up, shining like a seal, and righted 
his water-logged craft. A landing was 
made, not without difficulty, more soaked 
and ruined articles were recovered than 

would have been thought possible to 
stow under the mahogany hatches, and 
we were glad to seek refuge, after the 
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could have passed inspection with credit. 
3ut the unexpected event of a capsize 
foreed us to swallow our pride, and we 
accordingly bundled the wet things on 
to the float, and stowed the canoes away 
among the slender racing craft in the 
boat-house. Not only had the accident 


GRAN (ESZTERGOM). 


canoe was bailed out, in the hospitable 
boat-house of the Neptune Rowing Club, 
a mile or two below the scene of the ac- 
rident, among the pleasant groves of the 
Margarethen-Insel (Margitsziget). 

We had often remarked that in our in- 
dependent way of travelling constant va 
riety was the rule, and monotony of inci- 
dent never possible. If we could have 
had the choice, we certainly would not 
have introduced ourselves to the rowing 
men of the Neptune Club until our fleet 


taken the bloom off our self-confidence, 
but it had upset many pet theories which 
had from the start been quite undisputed. 
Our blind faith in the value of India 
rubber as a water-proof material had 
hitherto not been disturbed, but on this 
the occasion of the first real test elabo- 
rate rubber boat bags and air-tight hatch- 
es only seemed to aggravate the disaster; 
for all these contrivances seemed not 
only to actually suck the water in, but to 
hold it verfectly when it was inside. We 
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AN INDIAN FAIR IN THE 


hereafter limited our belief in water-proof 
receptacles to the ordinary well-corked 
class bottle of commerce in which we kept 
our matches. 

What a medley of gypsy music, song, 
and esardas, of beautiful women and 
cheery, sympathetic men, of abundant 
hospitality and general good fellowship, 
Buda-Pesth now remains to us in our mem- 
orv! It wellnigh proved our Capua, for, 
being only human, we could but yield to 
Who shall adequate- 
ly describe the fascination of the native 
gypsy music, with its throbbing, wailing 
strains and its intoxicating rhythm? What 
writer's pen or artist’s pencil shall picture 
the esardas, with its Oriental action and 
its exhilarating intensity? It would be 
easier to convey by words or by lines the 


the enchantment. 
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sense of a strange perfume than to ana- 
lyze and explain the charms of the musie 
or the attractions of the dance. Prosaic- 
ally described, the csardas is a dance for 
one or for any number of couples. The 
partners face one another, the lady rest- 
ing her hands on the gentleman’s shoul- 
ders, who, in his turn, places his hands 
on her waist. <A long-cherished admira- 
tion for the dance forbids me to attempt 
to give any notion of the step or of the 
vibrating action of the body, truly inter- 
preting in motion the spirit of the musie, 
which, with sweet insinuating melodies, 
wild and ever wilder bursts of mad 
chords, lends the contagion of its tireless 
vigor to the dancers, and sways them 
like reeds by the power of its savage 
harmonies. 


MEXICAN HOT COUNTRY. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


TYWRAVELLERS in the fascinating land 
| to the south of our own may find there 
an institution that carries the thoughts 
far back into the past of the New World 
and the Old, and far out into the wide 
It is an institution joined with 
the beginnings of commerce, and prob- 


present. 


ably thereby with the beginnings of civ- 
One need not forsake his path 
to seek it, for it is an institution that is 
universal in that country. There is 
probably no time of year when it may 


ilization. 


not be seen in some one place or another. 
But to behoid it in primitive shape that 
tells visibly the story of its vast disper- 
sion in time and space, to witness the 
quaint customs and strange usages that 
characterize it, one must depart, as did 
the writer, from the ,beaten tracks of 
travel, and journey into some region 
where the spirit of the modern world 
penetrates but faintly. 

Every town in Mexico that pretends to 
any rank at all has its annual feria, its 
great fair, when for a week it abandons 
itself to a round of festivities. The Mex- 
ican feria has a triple aspect, and it rests 
with the mood of the participator as to 
whether its phase of religion, of com- 
merce, or of pleasure shall be considered 
the most important. 

The ferias of Mexico may be said to 
occur in regular series, or ‘‘ circuits,” to 
use a term common in travelling theatri- 
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cal parlance. From the capital of the re- 
public down to the Pacific coast at Aca- 
puleo there is a regular chain of these 
ferias, following each other week after 
week throughout a large portion of the 
year. The same companies of circuses, 
caterers, professional gamblers, ‘‘ fakirs,” 
etc., pass from one to the other, and thus 
find steady and usually very lucrative 
occupation. Beginning at Tacubaya, the 
fashionable suburb of the city of Mexico, 
just after Lent, these ferias occur succes- 
sively at Amecameca, the Swiss-like pil- 
grimage town at the foot of the two great 
volcanoes; at Cuautla de Morelos, the 
centre of one of the great sugar-cane re- 
gions, and formerly the capital of the 
state of Morelos; and Tepalcingo, in the 
same state, the second greatest fair in 
the country, and the immediate subject 
of this article. Thence the line of ferias 
proceeds from town to town down to the 
coast. 

These first four in the series may be 
taken as typical of the various classes of 
the feria in Mexico, for in each a different 
feature predominates, and gives it distine- 
tive character. At Tacubaya the new- 
comer in Mexico will find the occasion 
novel and picturesque, but to one more 
familiar with the country it will be ex- 
ceedingly commonplace. It is little more 
than a great gambling festival, at which 
crowds from the great city devote the 
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week to an unlimited indulgence of their 
passion for hazardous games. Being in 
the favorite metropolitan suburb, it is a 
modernized and cosmopolitan affair, brill- 
iant in aspect, and frequented by fashion- 
able people of both sexes, well commin- 
gled with plebeian throngs. 

Amecameca is the second pilgrimage 
town in Mexico, and there the religious 
element gives the dominating tone, al- 
though motives of pleasure probably ex- 
cel in attracting the multitudes drawn 
thither largely by reason of its conven- 
ience of access by rail. The town is 
doubtless indebted for its rank in the es- 
teem of Catholic pilgrims to its similar 
rank in the ancient Aztec days, when its 
situation at the foot of the two great vol- 
canoes brought multitudes thither to pro- 
pitiate with their sacrifices the deities 
presiding there. The ground about Ame- 
cameca is full of rich remains of pottery 
and ornamental terra-cotta that were prob- 
ably broken in these sacrificial rites. 

The third of these ferias occurs under 
conditions strongly contrasting with those 
of this Alpine-like town. Cuautla de 
Morelos lies further along on the same 
line of railway—the Morelos division of 
the Great Interoceanic system — basking 
in the genial temperature of the tierra 
caliente, the hot country. It is seen afar 
from the heights in our meandering ap- 
proach down the long descent, embowered 
in arborescent verdure, and seeming an 
island amidst a vast lake of golden green 
sugar-cane with brown and sun - baked 
** E's ocasion de lujo, es la feria 
de Cuautla; esa de Tepalcingo es de co- 
mercio” (It is an occasion of luxury, is 
the Cuautla fair; that of Tepalcingo is 
one of commerce), is the way in which 
the difference between the two was ex- 
plained to me. 

Cuautla is one of the favorite winter 
resorts for the people of the capital, who 
take the same delight in tropical warmth 
and luxuriant vegetation that is found by 
the tourists from the far North, who of 
late years have also frequented the beauti- 
ful place in considerable numbers. Plea- 
sure is therefore the leading motive that 
attracts people to the feria at Cuautla. 
There are bull-fights and cock-fights and 
circuses and theatricals, and, of course, 
gambling galore, together with all sorts 
of things to eat and drink, and pretty ob- 
jects for sale in hundreds of booths that 
line the principal thoroughfares. 


shores. 


A month or so previous to the oceu 
rence of one of these ferias in a Mexican 
town, the local committee in charge makes 
announcement of its features in printe: 
placards setting forth the promised at 
tractions, and posted not only throug) 
out the place, but in all railway stations 
along the line and in neighboring towns. 
These placards, in their naive composi 
tion, their unconsciously humorous sug 
gestiveness, their flowery language, make 
delicious reading to a stranger. 

We learn that the utmost care has been 
taken to make it a most successful and 
particularly enjoyable occasion. Special 
police protection will be provided for the 
security of strangers, and all the approach- 
ing highways will be guarded with care. 
The festivities will be inaugurated with a 
solemn ‘‘ function” in the parish church, 
after which there will be cock-fights, bull- 
fighting, gambling, enchanting music, 
brilliant fireworks, ete. Mexican fire- 
works are, indeed, strikingly well made, 
and in the way of artistic illumination, 
decoration, ete., the achievements of our 
great cities in the United States can hard 
ly vie with what is frequently seen at a 
fiesta in a minor Mexican town. In these 
announcements the bulls are always ‘‘ar 
rogant,” and the cock-fights are described 
as of some one town pitted against anoth 
er town, indicating a spirit of municipal 
rivalry, after the manner of our own base- 
ball matches. 

The fair at Tepalecingo begins imme- 
diately with the close of that of Cuautla. 
It is an occasion second in importance 
only to the great feria of San Juan de 
Lagos, in the state of Jalisco, and in 
many respects is unique. It is a kind of 
Mexican Nijnii- Novgorod. It is prob 
ably more given up to commerce than 
any other feria in the country, and the 
crude Indian town where it is held swells 
during the week from a place of about 
ten thousand inhabitants to a population 
of something like a hundred thousand. 

I had arranged to go over to Tepaleingo 
with a company of friends from the Gran 
Hotel Morelos, in Cuautla, but at the last 
moment it happened-that several of the 
intended company could not go. Our 
kind friend Don Pancho, however, gave 
us a letter to his friend Don Celso Ortega, 
the administrador of the great sugar haci- 
enda of Tenango, only a few hours away 
from the place, saying it would be com- 
fortable to stop there instead of in the 
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crowded town, where it was 
doubtful if we could obtain ac- 
eommodations, and we would 
find in Tenango one of the most 
beautiful haciendas in Mexico. 
Tepaleingo was a good day’s 
journey by horse, off to the 
southwestward from Cuautla, at 
a considerably altitude, 
hotter. 
cavalcade, 


lesser 
much 
made quite a 


and therefore 
We 
after all, when we 
Wednesday morning, March 5, 
1890. Our party numbered six, 
all told. There was Don Er- 
nesto, a wealthy young Mexican 
gentleman from the capital, a 
cuest at the hotel, together with 
myself and an English friend of 
roving disposition and cosmo 
politan nature. Don 
was an invalid, and so he found 


started on 


Ky nesto 


a pack-mule necessary to the 
the many 
things essential to his comfort. 
Don Ernesto was attired in all 
the gorgeousness of the charro 
costume, the regulation’ Mexican riding 
suit, and rode a beautiful horse of his own. 


transportation of 


He was accompanied by Don Joaquin as 
courier and guide, a typical ranchero, thin 
und straight as an arrow, an old man with 
bright eyes and strong features, his mus 
tache and front chin shaven in old-fash 
ioned style, leaving a well-trimmed fringe 
of gray beard. Courteous, reserved, and 
kindly, with a Castilian pride in his erect, 
vigorous bearing, he was honest and trust 
worthy as the day is long. His son Man- 
uel was in charge of the pack-mule. He 
was a smooth-faced, dark-skinned youth, 
with his father’s strong features, though 
stockier in figure, and was as silent as 
his sire. Don Joaquin wore the old-fash- 
ioned ranchero costume, with wide flaring 
trousers open down the sides and loosely 
laced, showing full white drawers under- 
neath. This costume is comparatively 
rare in Mexico nowadays, and Don Joa- 
quin corresponded to the rural New Eng- 
land type that wears a dicky and choker, 
or a blue swallow-tail with brass buttons. 

My English friend, whom I will eall 
Don Norman, with the inherent 
tricity of many travellers of his race, 
wore a fearful and wonderful suit of cor- 
duroy, once white, which he had had spe- 
cially made in the old country for riding 
in the New World. 


eccell 


It was loose at every 
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FAMILY GROUP ON THE WAY TO THE FAIR, 


point, and clothed his spare figure with 
the easy grace of a meal-sack on a bean- 
pole. As for myself, I wore the oldest 
garments I could find, including a cheap 
straw that 
medio, or eighteen cents. 


sombrero cost me a real y 
Don Norman 
and I had engaged our horses of a man 
who was to come along as our 20Z0, or 
attendant, for the journey. Horses to let 
were scarce in Cuautla, and we knew that 
we should have to put up with whatever 
might be offered. 3ut when we descend- 
ed into the hotel patio that morning we 
were somewhat taken aback to encounter 
our mozo arrayed en charro, in a style that 
almost vied with Don Ernesto’s. He had 
a fine horse also, elaborately caparisoned. 
But the two steeds he had brought alon 
for They were the sorriest-lookin 
nags I had seen for many a day, and 
their ancient were marvels of 
patech-work. Mine had a rope bridle, and 
before the day was over I concluded that 
he must have Kentucky blood, for he 
seemed by his gait own cousin to a steed 
on whicii I had traversed the ‘‘ Kaintuck 
hog road” through Cumberland Gap the 
previous summer, and suffered untold 
misery in so doing. ‘‘ We shall surely 
for mozos ourselves, and our 
than an 
compari- 
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son,” I said. But it was all part of the 
fun, and we accepted it uncomplaining|ly, 
concluding not to adopt Don Ernesto’s 
suggestion of making the mozo exchange 
horses with one of us, for then the other 
would still be just as badly off. 

We had intended to start at three 
o'clock, so as to make the greater part 
of the journey, according to Mexican cus- 
tom, before the fierce heat of mid-day set 
in; but various delays occurred, and it 
was five o'clock before we sallied out of 
the great doorway and went clattering 
over the street pavements. Passing 
through the silent lanes of the city, 
where cool shadows lurked under the 
overhanging bananas, and abundant 
streams of clear water went their bab- 
bling way, we crossed the river over a 
substantial modern iron bridge, and were 
soon on the bare brown upland beyond, 
across which our road took us southward. 

It was high noon when I observed in 
the distance, on the verge of the vast coast- 
ward-dipping valley, down into which we 
had somewhat abruptly descended from 
the charming little city of Jonacatepec, 
the clustered buildings of a great hacien- 
da gleaming white in the sunlight, the 
usual tall chimney, with its smoking pen- 
nant, contrasting with the beautiful dome 
and tower of a great church. 

‘Alli esta Tenango!” said Don Joa- 
quin. 

It was much fartheraway than it looked, 
and I was so tormented by my horseback 
misery that it seemed provokingly slow 
in growing near. 

We came close to the place at last, and 
as I managed to urge my animal into 
overtaking the rest of the cavalcade, the 
one-o'clock whistle of the sugar- mill 
sounded with a nineteenth-century effect 
strangely out of keeping with the charac- 
ter of the scene. 

Our letter of introduction brought a 
cordial welcome from Don Celso Ortega, 
who straightway made us at home. The 
next three days were the chief ones of 
feria week, and the whole country-side 
was ‘‘ going to the fair.” Don Celso was 
going to the fair with us, and had kindly 
offered to take us over in his vehicle. It 
was shortly after sunrise that we started. 
Tepalcingo was over on the other side of 
the valley, on the verge of the foot-hills, 
between three and four hours away by 
drive. Our carriage was a strong six- 
seated vehicle of the ‘‘carry-all” varie- 


ty, drawn by five mules—two at th 
wheels and three abreast in the lead. 

As we entered upon the main road to 
Tepaleingo we found it thronged with 
motley crowds. There were hundreds of 
people on foot, scores on horseback and 
donkeyback, and now and then a wagon 
or a rude cart. But wheeled vehicles 
were scarce. There were heavily laden 
donkeys with merchandise for the fair 
and occasionally men were passed plod 
ding along with a burden of wares—pot 
tery, basketry, or other light but bulky 
goods—piled so high as to make the forms 
of their bearers indistinguishable, and 
converting them into walking towers. 
Very commonly a horse would carry man 
and wife, the latter seated comfortably 
behind, and occasionally there would be 
three persons, a little boy sitting behind 
his mother. A frequent sight was that 
of a donkey bearing a mother with her 
infant in her arms, and the father walk 
ing beside them. This strongly resem- 
bled the pictures of the Flight into Egypt. 

For several nights past in Cuautla 
there had been a steady tramp of these 
multitudes on the way to Tepalcingo, all 
night long through the streets. Many of 
these would arrive early in the evening 
and put up overnight, departing at dawn, 
and all the mesones in the place were 
crowded. These mesones are caravan 
saries, with accommodations for man and 
beast, and are frequented by the ordinary 
classes. A New England lady stopping 
in Cuautla for the winter with her artist 
son, when out for a stroll one evening, 
and seeing one of these family groups 
with the mother and infant on donkey- 
back drawing up at a meson, the great 
door swinging back to receive them, and 
revealing the numerous animals huddled 
in the great square interior court, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Oh, Palestine!” 

Truly there was an Oriental suggestive- 
ness on nearly every hand. We passed 
by many groups of pilgrims with their 
coarse garments, their long staves and 
their peculiar bottles, striding along and 
looking neither to the right nor left, with 
thoughts directed apparently far from 
mundane affairs. Now and then we met 
people coming away, having completed 
their business, either in the sale of their 
merchandise or the making of all their 
intended purchases. Sometimes their ani- 
mals, and more often their own shoulders, 
would be laden with the things they had 
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bought. Among these a small and gaudy 
print of the miraculous image of Tepal- 
cingo, glazed and rudely framed, was very 
common; it was worn with evident satis- 
faction and ostentation, depending from 
a cord around the neck, like a queer 
breastplate. Perhaps it was held to be a 
protection against the perils of the jour- 
ney. 

Tepaleingo appeared in the distance, a 
more considerable place in aspect than I 
had looked for. It lay directly against 
the brown slope of the valley-side, with 


BARTERING IN THE 


several conspicuous towers and domes, 
among which the large mass of the paro- 
chial church was nobly prominent. 
When near the place we passed inside 
a low and rough wall of loose stone, the 
limit of the municipal square league 
which, under the old Spanish law, sur- 
rounds a town. Within this limit the 
land is held in common, and assigned 
for cultivation to the members of the 
community according to their needs. 
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This custom still prevails in the more 
primitive towns throughout Mexico. 

As we entered the town it had the ap- 
pearance of being full to bursting. The 
streets were thronged, and every house 
yard was converted into a corral, where 
burros were braying and horses were 
munching. I could well believe the state 
ment that during feria week the popula 
tion of Tepalcingo swelled to the figure 
of 100,000 at least. What a store of pic 
turesqueness was here contained! The 
throngs of people, almost exclusively Ind- 


MARKET-PLACE 


ians, from all over Mexico, with their va- 
rying types and costumes, the thatched 
huts, and the massive churches! With 
the exception of the latter and the public 
buildings, there were few masonry struc- 
tures—only a half-dozen or so of stores 
and dwellings. 

In the heart of the town there was a 
stream with a mere suggestion of water 
in it, and groups of palms growing on its 
banks. Crossing on a handsome old stone 
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STRUCTURES FOR STORING GRAIN 


bridge, and passing a fascinatingly com- 
posed old ecclesiastical pile—a chapel 
with various dome-covered annexes that 
would delight the soul of any of Richard- 
son’s disciples in architecture—we rattled 
through the narrow streets, and came to 
a stop not far from the great church. 
Our mules were led to a corral, and we 
took our way as best we could through 
the multitude. 

We were in la Calle de las Velas—the 
Street of the Candles. It was the way 
which all deyout ones had to take on 
their route to the shrine,and no one 
could worship there without a lighted 
candle in hand. Therefore there was 
an enormous business done in candles, 
which, to meet the regulations of the 
church, had to be of pure beeswax. The 
street was lined with booths for the sale 
of these, which were displayed in amaz- 
ing quantities and in a variety of hand- 
some shapes and attractive colors. Prob- 
ably the idea was that the more elaborate 
and costly a candle the devotee held in 
his hand before the altar, the greater the 
efficacy of the ceremony for himself. 
The revenue from the sale of the candles 
was a prerogative of the cura—the parish 
priest—whose position was so snug and 
comfortable as to make him the envy of 
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all his colleagues in 
‘ that part of Mexico. 
The income from va- 
rious sources during 
the feria was so great 
as to assure the cura 





a very handsome per 
sonal return, as well 
as to maintain the 
church in first-class condition. I was in 
formed that another priest had offered 
his brother of Tepaleingo six thousand 
dollars a year for his position, but the 
proposition was not entertained for an in 
stant. These candles were not only paid 
for at goodly prices, but it was the rule 
that they must be left in the church at 
the end of the ceremony. The cura, 
therefore, got the greater part of the wax 
back again, to be made over into fresh 
candles; for the ceremonies, very likely 
with regard to the due economy of wax, 
were made conveniently short. 

At the end of this street was the en- 
trance to the large church-yard, which 
was enclosed by a high wall of stone. 
The ecclesiastical processions and other 
ceremonials to which the streets of a Mex- 
ican town were formerly given up on 
religious feast-days are now forbidden 
by the ‘‘reform laws” enacted by the 
national government in 1857, which, 
after a severe struggle; dissolved the con- 
nection between the state and the Church, 
sequestrated the convents, confiscated the 
greater part of the property of the Church 
(into whose hands a large proportion of 
the wealth of the country had passed), and 
regulated the conduct of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs by very stringent enactments. The 
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out-door ceremonials are now confined to 
these great church-yards. 

This gateway was a simple and beau- 
tiful piece of architecture: a light round 
arch of a single course of stone springing 
from two square pillars flanked by plain 
sections of wall built higher than the 
regular wall, down to which they sloped 
in two graceful seallops. This arched 
gateway framed a view of a fine palm- 
tree just beyond the church, with the 
steep hill-side rising in the background. 

Close by, on the right, rose the magnifi- 
cent great church, one of the handsomest 
and richest I have seen in Mexico. The 
chureh-yard was very large, and beyond 
there stretched a great oven space, tow- 
ards which the chureh faced; it carried 
the width of the yard down to the trans 
verse street upon which stood the town 
hall. This space, which was bordered by 
shops on one side and the areades of a 
market on the other, was filled with booths 
made of matting, and arranged along sev- 
eral temporary thoroughfares. These 
booths extended 
through other 
streets, and occu 
pied a large por- 
tion of the town. 

Those intended 

for the sale of 

one kind of ware 

were grouped 

together, and 

the thoroughfares 

named according 

ly. There was, 

for instance, the 

Calle de las Ji 

caras, the Calle 

de las Atoleras 

the Calle de la; 

Tortilleras, ete. 

the Street of the Jicaras, the Street of the 
Atole-sellers, the Street of the Tortilla- 
sellers. 

Every morning the tax-gatherer would 
make his rounds among the various vend- 
ers,and gather his tribute of a few cents 
from each. This amounted to a very 
considerable revenue for the town in the 
course of the entire week. The heaviest 
rates were laid upon the gamblers, who 
had to pay very roundly for their privi- 
leges. Their trade here was conducted 
in a far less elaborate manner than at the 
Cuautla feria, and there were few of the 
devices there used for enticing customers. 
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One of the chief articles of commerce 
here at Tepalcingo was the jicaras, over 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of which 
are annually sold—more than at any 
other place in Mexico. These are bowls 
of various sizes made from gourds, and 
usually elaborately decorated in brilliant 
colors with a sort of lacquer-like paint. 
The most popular is a gaudy style that 
includes a lavish use of silver-leaf with a 
variety of crude colors. Far more beau 
tiful, however, is a simpler kind, with a 
rich green figure upon a ground of deep 
orange. This seemed a purely aboriginal 
art, with the same feeling that is exhibited 
in the Aztee symbolic decoration. These 
jicaras come from somewhere in the state 
of Oaxaca. 

Another staple peculiar to Tepalecingo 
is the light poles of bamboo used for 
prodding donkeys and mules. Thou 
sands and thousands of these are annual- 
ly sold. 
dry- goods of various kinds—clothing, 


Then there is a great sale of 


cloth, blankets, sashes, and minor articles; 


OUR PARTY AT THE FONDA, 


hats, boots and _ shoes, saddles, dressed 
skins, and hides are in much demand. 
There is also an extensive sale of hard- 
ware, mostly of native make: and some 


of the articles, such as the locks, are par- 


ticularly quaint in design. Considerable 
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pottery is disposed of, but less extensively 
and not in such variety as I had expect- 
ed—probably because it is one of the com- 
monest of wares in Mexico, an every-day 
sort of article, on sale everywhere and at 
all times. 

I was particularly struck with the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements for cater- 
ing to this multitude. We are so accus- 
tomed to draw our supplies from great 
distances that the provisioning of one of 
our great centres of population seems in- 
conceivable without the modern means 
of transportation. Should anything hap- 
pen to suspend railway communication 
for two or three weeks, how disastre 's 
would be the consequence in most of 
great American cities! Yet these facili- 
ties are not essential in the teeming cities 
of China, for instance, where the ma- 
chinery of distribution is adjusted upon 
different lines. So here long usage has 
enabled the wants of the masses of hu- 
manity that annually gather at this fair 
to be abundantly met, and the supply ap- 
pears to adjust itself to the demand with 
automatic nicety. 

The great mass of the throng being 
Indians, their wants in the way of food 





‘* apios, JoviTa!” 


are comparatively simple. Maize in va- 
rious forms makes up the basis of the 
supply. Atole,a gruel of corn meal, and 
tortillas, the national bread of Mexico— 
thin cakes made of lye-soaked corn, with 
a flavor similar to that of our New Eng- 
land hulled corn--are the chief of these 
viands. Yet such a gala occasion de- 
mands to be recognized with something 


extra in the way of edibles, and probab) 
few are the visitors who do not indulo 
themselves in some of the savory stew 
highly seasoned with chile and onions 
that simmer in huge pots on every sid 
There are also huge stacks of sweetmeat 
in great variety, and quantities of rx 
freshing drinks are disposed of. The lat 
ter included strikingly few intoxicants 
and I did not see a single drunken per 
son during the two d of the fair. 

After threading * way = slowly 
through the derse ¢r+swds, and taking 
our preliminary survey of the place, Don 
Celso conducted us to a fonda, with ap 
petites well sharpened for dinner. This 
fonda, or restaurant,was a temporary af 
fair, a shed of matting open to the street, 
and occupying the sidewalk in front of 
one of the stores. Here were arranged 
a number of well-set tables spread with 
snowy cloths, and at one end a cooking 
range had been improvised out of adobe 
bricks. Upon this were simmering in 
huge kettles of earthen-ware over tiny 
fires of charcoal the various dishes to be 
served. Here presided Maria, a hand 
some young woman, giving directions to 
a bevy of busy waitresses. 

Our dinner was astonishingly good 
Just think of a meal in that semi-barba- 
rous place down in the hot lands of Mex- 
ico equal to the best to be had in the Itai- 
ian or French restaurants that stand high 
in the favor of artists and other bohe- 
mians in New York! There were nine 
bountiful courses, served in excellent 
style, at a total cost of three reales, or 
thirty-seven and a half cents in Mexican 
money, -hardly more than twenty-five 
cents American, with exchange reckoned 
as it was then. The watermelon served 
at dessert was the most delicious I had 
ever tasted—a deep red pulp of a firm 
texture and mealy crispness that almost 
melted in the mouth. The melons in this 
region are raised on the sandy beds of 
the streams in the dry season, where they 
mature quickly in the intense heat. For 
drink there was pulque from Apam on 
the table-land, brought by railway train 
to the nearest station; and thence hauled 
by team across country. 

This fonda was, of course, patronized 
by the ‘‘ quality ”’—the visitors from the 
neighboring great estates, city people who 
had come over from Jonacatepec, and 
rancheros with their families. These 
last, like farmer-folk the world over, I be- 
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lieve,were undemonstrative and chary of 
speech, exchanging but few words as 
they sat at table, awkwardly handling 
their knives and forks, and evidently 
awed by the unaccustomed magnificence 
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‘*No, no,” she appealed. Her head 
drooped, pretty fingers went shyly to 
her mouth, a flush stole over her brown 
cheeks, and she stood there with face 
averted, a picture of maidenly shame. 


DRINKING PLACE 


of their repast. Don Ernesto had en 
tered inio a little friendly chaffing with 
Maria, a proceeding upon which a good 
ranchera, who sat opposite with her hus- 
band, looked with evident disapproval. 

‘*Drunk!” she was heard to remark to 
her husband, under her breath. 

‘* Yes,” he responded, with a confirma- 
tory glance. 

Poor young fellow, to be so harshly 
misjudged for his metropolitan manners, 
when his delicate health made him a 
total abstainer! 

Jovita, one of the waitresses, became a 
great favorite with us all. She was a girl 
of about fifteen, slight, with regular, deli- 
cately chiselled features, and glossy dark 
hair falling in two long braids—a type of 
lovely rural innocence. There was an 
exquisite shy grace in her movements. 

‘Take her photograph,” suggested Don 
Celso, and the proposition was heartily 
seconded by all hands. But even here the 
function of a hand-camera appeared to be 
known, and Jovita took sudden alarm. 


She was now on her guard, and ever 
glanced apprehensively towards us. Ev- 
ery time she saw the instrument aimed 
in her direction she would turn her face 
quickly away. 
the fonda for a good snap-shot, and so I 
really did not lose anything. But when 
we rose to leave, Jovita was standing 
by the range, well out in the light, and 
awaiting an order. She had seen us start, 
and deemed herself in safety. She was 
looking the other way, I was within a 
few feet, and my camera was ready. 

‘* Adios, Jovita!” I said. 

She turned my way unthinkingly. 
Click went the shutter, and I had her. 

A shout of merriment from my com 
panions greeted the success of my strata- 
gem, and the expression of dismay on 
Jovita’s face gave way to a rippling little 
smile, as if to say that now it was done, 
it was no great harm, after all. 

The early afternoon sun was now beat- 
ing down fiercely, and Don Celso took us 
over to a neveria, one of many places for 


It was too shadowy in 
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the sale of refreshing drinks so popular 
everywhere in Mexico. There were /i- 
monada, tamarinda, jamaica, orcheata, 
and many other beverages. The nature 
of the first two will be recognized with- 
out the necessity of the slight change of 
translation. It may be said, however, 
that in Mexico a lemon is a lime and a 
lime is a lemon—that is, limon and lima 
respectiveiy. Lemons are not liked in 
Mexico, and are ealled coarse in flavor, 
and their beverage which gives the name 
to our lemonade is made from limes, 
Orcheata is a milky-looking drink made 
from fresh muskmelon seeds ground on a 
metate, or stone hand-mill, of 

an unpronounced flavor, but 

agreeable and cooling. It is 

said to have excellent medici- 

nal qualities. Another favor- 





BEGGARS 


ite beverage is made from the shells of 
cocoa, served cold, and having a mild 
chocolate taste. 

Jamaica was recommended by Don 
Celso. No, itis neither of rum nor ginger. 
It is made by steeping the dried petals of 
a flower of that name, and sold in the 
markets nearly everywhere. A little of 
the concentrated decoction is added to a 


quantity of cold water, and then sweet 
ened, making a beverage of a beautiful 
crimson hue, just about the color of cur 
rant juice, and somewhat resembling it in 
flavor. 

We lingered here for more than an 
hour, sipping the pleasant jamaica and 
watching the multitude about us. One 
of these great indigenous fairs would bea 
field for an ethnologist, and there is none 
finer than Tepaleingo for the purpose. 
There were fine types of Indians from all] 
quarters. The proportion of handsome, 
finely developed figures was remarkably 
large. I was often struck by the fine 
natural carriage of those 
who passed, their mo 
tions unimpeded by the 
hampering garments of 
civilization. They were 
mostly clothed lightly, 
and here and there were 
seen men and youths 
from the remote interi- 
or, Statuesque in their 
bronze - like nudity, 
wearing only a_ waist- 
cloth. There were also 
many fine-looking wo- 
men, with handsome, 
regular features, and of- 
ten a cast of counte- 
nance that might be 
called aristocratic. 

The most inferior- 
looking types of all 
were the Indians from 
Tetalcingo, a place on 
the line of the railway 
near Cuautla, but as is- 
olated as if it were a hundred miles 
from the highway of steel. They have 
squat figures, and appear a race quite 
distinct from their neighbors. The wo- 
men wear jicaras as a sort of cap, an 
attractive and graceful form of head-gear 
that somewhat relieves their natural ugli- 
ness. They may always be distinguished 
from other Indians by this, as well as by 
a custom they have of coloring their hair, 
or rather a portion of it, to a peculiar 
reddish-brown, by a process that they 
keep a secret from outsiders. 

Another peculiar type of Indians who 
resort to Tepaleingo in large numbers are 
the Pintos, or ‘‘ Painted Ones.” They 
come from a certain district in the state 
of Guerrero. Their dark skin is defaced 
by great patches of white here and there. 


os 





AN INDIAN FAIR IN THE 


It is the resuit of some diseased 
condition of skin tissues, but 
there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether it is produced 
by contagion or hereditarily 
transmitted. 

While we were at the ne- 
veria, several donkeys, heavily but not 
bulkily laden, were driven up and un- 
loaded. Their burden consisted of ice en- 
veloped in straw, and carefully wrapped 
in matting. It had been brought in that 
manner all the way from the volcan, the 
voleano, as Popocatepetl is universally 
called on this side of the range. The 
journey occupies two days, and it is a 
wonder there is any ice left at the end 
of it. 

In spite of the dense multitudes through 
which we threaded our way, there was 
not the least elbowing, not a trace of the 
rudeness usual to a crowd of our own 
race. A Mexican throng in its conduct 
is not unlike what I have often heard re- 
lated of the Japanese. There is a mutu- 
al considerateness throughout all classes, 
and in the component parts of the most 
compact mass there appears to be a re- 
markable mobility, a capacity to yield 
and give way before individual move- 
ment. There was also nothing of the ex- 


pression of jadedness, of discontent, so 
common to a holiday multitude in the 
North. Neither wasthere any exuberance 
of joyousness, nor disposition to intensity 


MEXICAN HOT COUNTRY. 


ANTIPHONAL BEGGARS 


of excitement. These people appeared 
passively interested, receptive in mood, 
but by no means dull or unobservant, 
though unconcerned and somewhat in- 
different. They were very gentle; much 
smiling and quiet chatting among friends, 
with frequent but unboisterous laughter. 
When they felt like resting, they would 
squat down Indian fashion any where they 
took anotion. On all sides would be seen 
little groups thus seated—family parties, 
women nursing their babies, men smoking 
cigarettes, and children sporting. 

There were beggars out in astonishing 
variety; some maimed, some blind, and 
lusty able-bodied fellows, with most ar- 
tistic ‘‘make-ups” of tattered garments 
and unkempt hair and beards. Some of 
these would come around and stand be- 
fore one silently, with the dumb appeal- 
ing look in their eyes that is characteristic 
of a wistful dog. Others would kneel in 
the midst of the way, and fill the air with 
their doleful stereotyped appeals for char- 
ity. Remaining in one spot for'a moment, 
they would move on a short distance on 
their knees, and repeat their performances. 
Some would shade their bare heads from 
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the sun by the improvised handkerchief 
parasols. In the church-yard I noticed a 
curious performance on the part of two 
beggars kneeling opposite each other—a 
sort of duet or antiphonal ceremony. One 
would recite in a very vehement voice a 
long passage about the blessedness of giv- 
ing, and then his companion would follow 
in the same strain. And so the two would 
keep it up interminably. 

Of course these beggars were all hum- 
bugs, after the manner of their kind the 
world over. They were all skilled pro- 
fessionals, and belonged to the *‘ cireuit” 
of ferias just as the caterers did, and the 
gamblers and the circus performers. As 
to the latter, I saw a highly picturesque 
circus troupe making the rounds of the 
town to announce their evening per- 
formance. The swell circuses in Mexico 
are American, but this was a native af- 
fair, and some of the riders were almost 
naked, their bare brown bodies brilliant- 
ly streaked with paint, and hair stuck 
full of feathers. The circus was about 
the only diversion connected with the 
feria except the gambling and the devo- 
tional dances at the church. The ab- 
sence of cock-fighting and bull-fighting 
was notable. 

These church dances are not peculiar 
to Tepalcingo, but may be seen in various 
forms in many parts of Mexico, even in 
frout of one church in the national capital 
itself, where it is considerably modernized. 
The dances before a church are said to be 
performed by peasant Indians in accord- 


ance with vows made for success in ths 


undertakings, as in their crops for the 


year, their herds, and the like. 

Arrived at the church, we found th, 
various transactions at their height in th: 
yard. Vociferous beggars were sending 
up their appeals for charity in all dire 


tions; and there were readers of ballads 


and religious broadsides illustrating th: 
qualities of their wares to wondering lis 
teners, simple-faced and illiterate Indians 


The church-yard was also filled with 


itinerant venders of various wares, whic} 
purchasers were critically examining and 
bargaining for. 

Before the church, between the en 


trance and the great arched gateway, we 


found a dense throng assembled to wit 
ness the dancing there. In these swarthy 
faced, cotton-clad Indian peasants of Mex 
ico there was the same manner of gazing, 
the same look of absorbed amusement, that 
one might encounter along the Broadway 
curb-stones at the passing of a great pro 
cession. 


It was the Baile de los Cazadores—tiie 
Dance of the Hunters—that day. All the 
performers were masked. There were 


several men dressed in hunting garb and 


armed with guns. These men had long 
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THE HUNTERS’ DANCE 


and ragged beards and exaggerated noses. 
It was a sort of pantomime representing 
the hunting and killing of various ani- 
mals, the parts of which were taken by 
boys. One of these carried on his shoul- 
ders a huge head representing a bear, and 
another a deer, while one bore a stuffed 
weasel, or something resembling that ani- 
mal, on top of his head. While the hunt- 
ers were stalking their game, some clown- 
like figures, strikingly resembling the 
** né-wes” and ‘‘coyamaches” of the Zuni 
sacred dances in their grotesque masks, 
atforded amusement to the spectators by 
their comments and antics. Instead of 
the bare painted bodies of the Zuii per- 
formers, however, these characters wore 
loose garments, some of them white and 
painted with small crescents and stars, 
and rings that evidently stood for the 
sun; the attire of others was yellow dab- 
bled with red. Most likely these were 
survivals of old pagan dance characters 
representing mythological beings of air 
and fire. Finally one of the hunters 
took aim; bang! went his gun, and, amid 
general excitement, the tail of some ani- 
mal—a fox, I believe—was flung into the 
ring. 


That ended the performance for the 
time being. People now came pouring 
out of the charch, and the band appeared, 
playing loudly as it walked out backward, 
succeeded by a company of pilgrims walk 
ing in the same way. 

So it was kept up all the afternoon. 
The band would march off into a side 
street not far from the church, whence it 
would return at the head of a fresh in- 
stalment of pilgrims, each holding a light 
ed candle in one hand and a staff in the 
other, When they had disappeared with- 
in the church, the dancers would advance 
from behind the edifice and repeat their 
performance. 

There was something irresistibly ludi- 
crous in the sight of a band of departing 
pilgrims. They would march off in long 
strides—the women in front, the men in 
the rear. About the necks of some would 
be hung the framed prints of the sacred 
image. Occasionally one of the men was 
so highly educated as to be able to read 
the broadside that he had purchased. 
Then he would hold it proudly before 
him, and lift up his voice in song, or 
what passed for song. The rest of the 
company would sing also, but not in 
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inison. Such terrific screeching I never 
before heard from human lungs. The 
Mexicans are passionately fond of music, 
but the Indian portion of the population 
has not yet acquired the vocal art. A 
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strange and harsh falsetto is supposed to 
be the proper thing for song among the 
‘**Naturales.” It seems odd that it should 
be so when their natural voices are re- 
markably soft, sweet, and gentle. 


CUYLER. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


ISS ELEANORE CUYLER and her 
\ mother had dined alone that night, 
and she was now sitting in the drawing 
room near the open fire, with her gloves 
and fan on the divan beside her, for she 
was going out later to a dance. 

She was reading a somewhat weighty 
German review, and the contrast the 
smartness of her gown presented to the 
seriousness of her occupation made her 
smile slightly as she paused for a mo- 
ment to cut the leaves. 

And when the bell sounded in the hall, 
she put the book away from her alto- 
cvether, and wondered who it might be. 
It might be young Wainwright, with 
the proof-sheets of the new story he had 
promised to let her see; or flowers for the 
dance from Bruce-Brice, of the English 
leration at Washington, who was for the 
time being practising diplomatic moves 
in New York; or some of her working- 
girls with a new perplexity for her to un- 
ravel; or only one of the men from the 
stable to tell her how her hunter was get 
ting on after his fall. It might be any 
of theseand more. The possibilities were 
diverse and all of interest, and she ac 
knowledged this to herself with a little 
sigh of content that it was so. For she 
found her pleasure in doing many things, 
and in the fact that there were so many. 
She rejoiced daily that she was free, and 
her own mistress in everything—free to 
do these many things denied to other 
young women, and that she had the 
health and position and cleverness to car 
ry them on and through to success. But 
it was rather a relief when the man 
opened the curtains and said, * Mr. 
Wainwright, miss,” and Wainwright 
walked quickly towards her, tugging at 
his glove. 

‘You are very good to see me so late,” 
he said, speaking as he entered; ‘‘ but I 
had to see you to-night, and I wasn’t 
asked to that dance. I’m going away,” 
he went on, taking his place by the fire, 


with his arm resting on the mantel. He 
had a trick of standing there when he 
had something of interest to say, and he 
was tall and well-looking enough to ap- 
pear best in that position, and she was 
He was the most frequent of 


used to it. 
her visitors. 

‘Going away,” she repeated, smiling 
up at him; ‘‘ not for long, Lhope. Where 
are you going now ?” 

“Tm going to London,” he said. 
‘They cabled me this morning, It 
seems they've taken the play, and are go- 
ing to put it on at once.” He smiled and 
blushed slightly at her exclamation of 
pleasure. ‘Yes, it is rather nice. It 
seems Jilted was a failure, and they've 
taken it off,and are going to put on 
School, with the old cast, until they car 
get my play rehearsed, and they want me 
to come over and suggest things.” 

She stopped him with another little ery 
of delight, that was very sweet to him, 
and full of moment. 

**Oh, how glad Iam!” she said. 
proud you must be! 


‘“How 
Now why do you 
pretend you are not? And I suppose 
Tree and the rest of them will be in the 
east, and all that dreadful American col- 
ony in the stalls, and you will make a 
speech—and I won't be there to hear it.” 
She rose suddenly with a quick, graceful 
movement, and held out her hand to him, 
which he took, laughing and conscious- 
looking with pleasure. She sank back on 
the divan, and shook her head doubtfully 
at him. ‘* When will you stop?” she said. 
‘* Don’t tell me you mean to be an Admi- 
rable Crichton. You are too fine for 
that.” 

He looked down at the fire, and said, 
slowly: ‘‘It is not as if I were trying my 
hand at an entirely different kind of work. 
No, I don’t think I did wrong in drama- 
tizing it. Tiie papers all said,-when the 
book first came out, that it would make a 
good play; and then so many men wrote 
to me for permission to dramatize it that 
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“ARE YOU READY, ELEANORI 


I thought I might as well try to doit my- 
self. No; I think it is in line with my 
other work. Idon’t think I am straying 
after strange gods.” 

‘*You should not,” she said, softly. 
‘The old ones have been so kind to you. 
But you took me too seriously,” she added. 

‘Lam afraid sometimes,” he answered, 
‘that you do not know how seriously I 
do take you.” 

‘Yes, I do,” she said, quickly. ‘* And 
when I am serious, that is all very well; 
but to-night I only want to laugh. Iam 
very happy, it is such good news. And 
after the New York managers refusing it, 
too. They will have to take it now—now 
that it is a London success.” 

** Well, it isn’t a London success yet,” 
he said, dryly. ‘The books went well 
over there because the kind of Western 
things I |wrote about met their ideas of 











” SHE ASKED, BRISKLY.” 


this country—cowboys and prairies and 
Indian maidens and all that. And so I] 
rather hope the play will suit them for 
the same reason.” 

‘*And you will go out a great deal, | 
hope,” she said. ** Oh, you will have to! 
You will find so many people to like, al 
most friends already. hey were talking 
about you even when I was there, and ] 
used to shine in reflected glory because I 
knew you.” 

‘Yes, I can fancy it,” he said. ‘* But 
I would like to see something of them if | 
have time. Cowes wants me to stay with 
them, and I suppose I will. He would 
feel hurt if I didn’t. He has a most ab- 
surd idea of what I did for him on the 
ranch when he had the fever that time, 
and ever since he went back to enjoy his 
ill-gotten gains and his title and all that, 
he has kept writing to me to come out. 
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Yes, I suppose I will stay with them. 
They are in town now.” 

Miss Cuyler’s face was still lit with 
pleasure at his good fortune, but her 
smile was less spontaneous than it had 
been. ‘' That will be very nice. I quite 
envy you,” she said. ‘‘I suppose you 
know about his sister?” 

‘The Honorable Evelyn?” he asked. 

Yes; he used to have a photograph of 
her, and I saw some others the other day 
n a shop window on Broadway.” 

‘She’s a very nice girl,” Miss Cuyler 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Il wonder how you 
two will get along?” And then she added, 
is if with sudden compunction: ‘' But I 
im sure you will like her very much. 
She is very clever, besides.” 

‘I don’t know how a professional 
eauty will wear if one sees her every 
day at breakfast,” he said. ‘‘One always 
issociates them with functions and ‘ var- 
nishing days’ and lawn parties. You will 
vrite to me, will you not?” he added. 

‘That sounds,” she said, ‘‘as though 
you meant to be gone such a very long 
time.” 

He turned one of the ornaments on the 
mantel with his finger, and looked at it 
curiously. ‘‘ It depends,” he said, slowly— 

it depends on so many things. No,” 
he went on, looking at her, ‘‘ it does not 
depend on many things; just on one.” 

Miss Cuyler looked up at him question- 
ngly, and then down again very quickly, 
and reached meaninglessly for the book 
beside her. She saw something in his 
face and in the rigidity of his position 
that made her breathe more rapidly. 

She did not want him to say anything. 
She could only answer him in one way, 
and in a way that would hurt and give 
pain to them both. She had hoped he 
could remain just as he was, a very dear 
friend, with a suggestion sometimes in 
the background of his becoming some- 
thing more. She was, of course, too ex- 
perienced to believe in a long Platonic 
friendship. 

Uppermost in her mind was the thought 
that no matter what he urged, she must 
remember that she wanted to be free, to 
live her own life, to fill her own sphere 
of usefulness, and she must not let him 
tempt her to forget this. She had next 
to consider him, and that she must be 
hard and keep him from speaking at all; 
and this was very difficult, for she cared 
for him very dearly. She strengthened 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 508.—74 
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her determination by thinking of his 
going away, and of how glad she would 
be,when he had gone that she had com 
mitted herself to nothing. This absence 
would be a test for both of them; it could 
not have been better had it been arranged 
on purpose. She had ideas of what slie 
could best do for those around her, and 
she must not be controlled and curbed, 
no matter how strongly she might think 
she wished it. She must not give way 
to the temptation of the moment, or to 
a passing mood. And then there were 
other men. She had their portraits on 
her dressing-table, and liked each for 
some qualities the others did not possess 
in such a degree; but she liked them all 
because no one of them had the right to 
say ‘‘must” or even ‘‘you might” to 
her, and she fancied that the moment 
she gave one of them this right she would 
hate him cordially, and would fly to the 
others for sympathy; and she was not 
a young woman who thought that matri- 
mony meant freedom to fly to any one 
but her husband for that. But this one 
of the men was a little the worst; he 
made it harder for her to be quite herself. 
She noticed that when she was with him 
she talked more about her feelings than 
with the other men, with whom she was 
satisfied to discuss the play, or what girl 
they wanted to take in to dinner. She 
had touches of remorse after these con- 
fidences to Wainwright, and wrote him 
brisk, friendly notes the next morning, 
in which the words ‘‘ your friend” were 
always sure to appear either markedly at 
the beginning or at the end, or tucked 
away in the middle. She thought by 
this to unravel the web she might have 
woven the day before. But she had ap- 
parently failed. She stood up suddenly 
from pure nervousness, and crossed the 
room as though she meant to go to the 
piano, which was a very unfortunate 
move, as she seldom played, and never 
for him. She sat down before it, never- 
theless, rather hopelessly, and crossed her 
hands in front of her. He had turned, 
and followed her with his eyes; they 
were very bright and eager, and her own 
faltered as she looked at them. 

‘You do not show much interest in 
the one thing that will bring. me back,” 
he said. He spoke reproachfully and yet 
a little haughtily, as though he already 
half suspected she had guessed what he 
meant to say. 
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‘**Ah, you cannot tell how long you 
will be there,” she said, lightly. ‘‘ You 
will like it much more than you think, 
I—” She stopped hopeiessly ; and glanced 
without meaning to do so at the clock face 
on the mantel beside him. 

**Oh,” he said, with quick misunder- 
standing, ‘‘I1 beg your pardon, I am keep- 
ing you. I forgot how late it was, and 
you are going out.” He came towards 
her as though he meant to go. She stood 
up and made a quick, impatient gesture 
with her hands. He was making it very 
hard for her. 

‘**Fancy!” she said. ‘‘ You know I want 
to talk to you. What does the dance mat- 
ter? Why are you so unlike yourself ?” 
she went on, gently. ‘‘ And it is our las‘ 
night, too.” 

The tone of her words seemed to reas 
sure him, for he came nearer and rested 
his elbow beside her on the piano, and said, 
‘*Then you are sorry that I am going ?” 

It was very hard to be unyielding to 
him when he spoke and looked as he did 
then; but she repeated to herself: ‘‘ He 
will be gone to-morrow, and then I will 
be so thankful that I did not bind my- 
self—that I am still free. He will be gone, 
and I will be so glad. It will only be a 
minute now before he goes, and if I am 
strong, I will rejoice at leisure!’ So she 
looked up at him without a sign of the 
effort it cost her, frankly and openly, and 
said: ‘‘Sorry? Ofcourse lam sorry. One 
does not have so many friends’ one can 
spare them for long, even to have them 
grow famous. I think it is very selfish 
of you to go, for you are famous enough 
already.” 

As he looked at her and heard her 
words running on smoothly and mean- 
inglessly, he knew that it was quite use- 
less to speak, and he grew suddenly cold- 
er, and sick, and furious at once with a 
confused anger and bitterness. And then, 
for he was quite young—so young tnat he 
thought it was the manly thing to do to 
carry his grief off lightly instead of rath- 
er being proud of his love, however she 
might hold it—he drew himself up, and 
began pulling carefully at his glove. 

‘* Yes,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I fancy the 
change will be very pleasant.” He was 
not thinking of his words, or of how 
thoughtless they must sound. He was 
only anxious to get away without show- 
ing how deeply he was hurt. If he had 
not done this, if he had let her see how 


miserable he was, and that plays and 
books and such things were nothing t 
him now, and that she was just all the 

was in the whole world to him, it migh 
have ended differently. But he was w 

tried and young. So he buttoned th 
left glove with careful scrutiny and said 
‘*They always start those boats at such 
absurd hours; the tides never seem to sui 
one; you have to go on board without 
breakfast, or else stay on board the night 
before, and that’s so unpleasant. Well 
I hope you will enjoy the dance, and tel! 
them that I was very much hurt that | 
wasn’t asked.” He held out his hand 
quite steadily. ‘I'll write you if you 
will let me,” he went on, ‘‘and send you 
word where I am as soon as I know.” 

She took his hand and said: ‘‘ Good 
by, and I hope it will be a grand success; 
I know it will. And come back soon; 
and, yes, do write to me. I hope you 
will have a very pleasant voyage.”’ 

He had reached the door, and stopped 
uncertainly at the curtains. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” he said; and, ‘‘Oh,” he added, po 
litely, ‘‘ will you say good-by to your 
mother for me, please ?” 

She nodded her head and smiled and 
said: *‘ Yes;\I will not forget. Good-by.” 

She did not move until she heard the 
door close upon him, and then she turned 
towards the window as though she could 
still follow him through the closed blinds. 
and then she walked over to the divan 
and picked up her fan and gloves, and 
remained looking down at them in her 
hand. The room seemed very empty. 
She glanced at the place where he had 
stood, and at the darkened windows again, 
and sank down very slowly against the 
cushions of the divan, and pressed her 
hands upon her knee. 

She did not hear the rustle of her 
mother’s dress as she came down the 
stairs and parted the curtains. 

‘** Are you ready, Eleanore?” she asked, 
briskly. ‘‘ Tell me, how does this lace 
look? I think there is entirely too much 
of it.” 

It was a month after this, simultane 
ously with the announcements by cable 
of the instant success in London of A 
Western Idyl, that Miss Cuyler retired 
from the world she knew, and disappeared 
into darkest New York by way of Riv 
ington Street. She had discovered one 
morning that she was not ill nor run 
down nor overtaxed; but just mentally 
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tired of all things, and that what she 
needed was change of air and environ- 
ment, and unselfish work for the good of 
others and less thought of herself. Her 
mother’s physician suggested to her, after 
, secret and hasty interview with Mrs. 
Cuvler, that change of air was good, but 
that the air of Rivington Street was not 
of the best; and her friends, both men and 
vomen, assured her that they appreciated 
her much more than the people of the east 
side possibly could do, and that they were 
much more worthy of her consideration, 
and in a fair way of improvement yet, if 
she would only continue to shine upon 
ind before them. But she was deter- 
mined in her purpose, and regarded the 
College Settlement as the one opening 
ind refuge for the energies which had too 
long been given to the arrangement of 
paper chases across country, and the rou- 
tine of society, and a dilettante interest 
n kindergartens. Life had become for 
her real and earnest, and she rejected 
Bruce-Brice of the British legation with 
the sad and hopeless kindness of one who 
ilmost contemplates taking the veil, and 
to whom the things of this world outside 
of tenements are hollow and unprofitable. 
She found a cruel disappointment at first, 
for the women of the College Settlement 
had rules and ideas of their own, and had 
seen enthusiasts like herself come into 
Rivington Street before, and depart again. 
She had thought she would nurse the sick, 
and visit the prisoners on the Island, and 
bring cleanliness and hope into miserable 
lives, but she found that this was the work 
of women tried in the service, who under- 
stood it, and who made her first serve her 
apprenticeship by reading the German 
Bible to old women whose eyes were dim, 
but who were as hopelessly clean and 
quite as self-respecting in their way as 
herself. The heroism and the self-sacri- 
fice of a Father Damien or a Florence 
Nightingale were not for her; older and 
wiser young women saw to that work 
with a quiet, matter-of-fact cheerfulness 
and a common-sense that bewildered her. 
She went ‘“‘up town” occasionally for an 
afternoon’s rest or to a luncheon, or a 
particularly attractive dinner, but she al- 
ways returned to the settlement at night, 
and this threw an additional interest 
about her to her friends—an interest of 
which she was ashamed, for she knew 
how little she was really doing, and that 
her sacrifice was one of discomfort mere- 
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ly. The good she did, it was humiliating 
to acknowledge, was in no way propor- 
tionate to what her influence had been 
among people of her own class. 

And what made it very hard was that 
wherever she went they seemed to talk 
of him. Now it would be a girl just out 
from the other side who had met him on 
the terrace of the Lower House, ‘‘ where 
he seemed to know every one”; and an 
other had driven with him to Ascot, where 
he had held the reins, and had shown 
them what a man who had guided a mail 
coach one whole winter over the moun- 
tains for a living could do with a coach for 
pleasure. Her English friends all wrote 
of him, and wanted to know all manner 
of little things concerning him, and hint- 
ed that they understood they were very 
great friends. And the papers seemed to 
be always having him doing something; 
there was apparently no one else in Lon- 
don who could so properly respond to the 
toasts of America at all the public din- 
ners. She had had letters from him her- 
self—of course bright, clever ones—that 
suggested what a wonderfully full and 
happy life his was, but with no reference 
to his return. He was living with his 
young friend Lord Cowes, and went ev 
erywhere with him and his people; and 
then, as a final touch, which she had al 
ready anticipated, people began to speak 
of him and the Honorable Evelya. What 
could be more natural? they said. He 
had saved her brother's life while out 
West half a dozen times, at least from all 
accounts; and he was rich, and well-look- 
ing, and well-born, and rapidly becoming 
famous. 

A young married woman announced it 
at a girls’ luncheon. She had it from 
her friend the Marchioness of Pelby, who 
was Evelyn's first-cousin. So far, only 
the family had been told; but all London 
knew it, and it was said that Lord Cowes 
was very much pleased. One of the girls 
at the table said you never could tell 
about those things; she had no doubt the 
Marchioness of Pelby was an authority, 
but she would wait until she got their 
wedding cards before she believed it. 
For some reason this girl did not look 
at Miss Cuyler, and Miss Cuyler felt 
grateful to her, and thought she was a 
nice bright little thing. She walked back 
to Rivington Street from the luncheon 
composing the letter she would write to 
him congratulating him on his engage 
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ment. She composed several. Some of 
them were very short and cheery, and 
others rather longer and full of reminis- 
cences. She wondered with sudden fierce 
bitterness how he could so soon forget 
certain walks and afternoons they had 
spent together; and the last note, which 
she composed in bed, was a very sad and 
scornful one, and so pathetic as a work 
of composition that she cried a little over 
it, and went to sleep full of indignation 
that she had cried. She told herself the 
next morning that she had cried because 
she was frankly sorry to lose the compan- 
ionship of so old and good a friend, and 
because now that she had been given 
much more important work to do, she 
was naturally saddened by the life she 
saw around her, and weakened by the 
foul air of the courts and streets, and the 
dreary environment of the tenements. 
As for him, she was happy in his happi- 
ness; and she pictured how some day, 
when he proudly brought his young bride 
to this country to show her to his friends, 
he would ask after her. And they would 
say: ‘‘Who! Eleanore Cuyler? Why, 
don’t you know? While you were on 
your honey-moon she was in the slums, 
where she took typhoid fever nursing a 
child, and died!” Or else some day, when 
she had grown into a beautiful sweet- 
faced old lady, with white hair, his wife 
would die, and he would return to her, 
never having been very happy with his 
first wife, but having nobly hidden from 
her and from the world his true feelings. 
He would find her working among the 
poor, and would ask her forgiveness, and 
she could not quite determine whether 
she would forgive him or not. These 
pictures comforted her even while they 
saddened her, and she went about her 
work feeling that it was now her life's 
work, and that she was in reality an old, 
old woman. The rest, she was sure, was 
but a weary waiting for the end. 


It was about six months after this, in 
the early spring, while Miss Cuyler was 
still in Rivington Street, that young 
Van Bibber invited his friend Travers to 
dine with him and to go on later to the 
People’s Theatre, on the Bowery, where 
Irving Willis, the Boy Actor, was playing 
Nick of the Woods. Travers despatched 
a hasty and joyous note in reply to this 
to the effect that he would be on hand. 
He then went off with a man to try a 


horse at a riding-academy, and easily and 
promptly forgot all about it. He did » 
member as he was dressing for dine, 
thet he had an engagement somewhen 
and took some consolation out of t} 

fact, for he considered it a decided st, 

in advance when he could remember | 

had an engagement, even if he could no} 
recall what it was. So he dined unwa 
rily at home, and was, in consequence 
seized upon by his father, who sent hin 
to the opera, as a substitute for himself 
with his mother and sisters, while he wen 
off delightedly to his club to play whist 

Travers did not care for the opera, and 
sat in the back of the box and dozed, and 
wondered moodily what so many nic 
men saw in his sisters to make then 
want to talk to them. 

As for Van Bibber, he knew his friend 
too well to wait for him, and occupied a 
box at the People’s Theatre in solitary 
state, and from its depths gurgled wit] 
delight whenever the Boy Actor escaped 
being run over by a real locomotive, or 
in turn rescued the stout heroine fron 
six red-shirted cowboys. There were quite 
as many sudden deaths and lofty sen 
timents as he had expected, and he left 
the theatre with the pleased satisfaction 
of an evening well spent, and with a 
pitying sympathy for Travers who had 
missed it. The night was pleasant and 
filled with the softness of early spring, 
and Van Bibber turned down the Bow- 
ery with a cigar between his teeth and 
no determined purpose except that lh. 
did not intend to go to bed. The streets 
were still crowded, and the lights showed 
the many types of this ‘‘ Thieves’ High 
way,” with which Van Bibber in his 
many excursions in search of mild ad 
venture had become familiar. Tiey wer 
so familiar that the unfamiliarity of the 
hurrying figure of a girl of his own class, 
who passed in front of him down Grand 
Street, brought him abruptly wondering 
to a halt. She bad passed directly under 
an electric light, and her dress and wal! 
and bearing he seemed to recognize, but 
as belonging to another place. What a 
girl, well-born and wéll-dressed, could 
be doing at such an hour in such a 
neighborhood, aroused his curiosity, but 
it was rather with a feeling of nobless 
oblige, and a hope of being of use to one 
of his own people, that he crossed to the 
opposite side of the street and followed 
her. She was evidently going some- 
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where; that was written in every move- 
ment of her regular quick walk and her 
steadfast look ahead. Her veil hid the 
upper part of her face and the passing 
crowd shut her sometimes entirely from 
view, but Van Bibber, himself unnoticed, 
succeeded in keeping her in sight, while 
he speculated as to the nature of her er- 
rand and her personality. At Eldridge 


Street she turned sharply to the north, 
and without a change in her hurrying 
gait passed on quickly and turned again 


at Rivington. ‘‘Oh!” said Van Bibber, 
with relieved curiosity, ‘‘one of the Col- 
lege Settlement,” and stopped satisfied. 
But the street had now become desert- 
ed, and though he disliked the idea of 
following a woman, even though she 
might not be aware of his doing so, he 
disliked even more the idea of leaving 
her to make her way in such a place 
alone. And so he started on again, and 
as there now more likelihood of 
her seeing him in the empty street, he 
dropped further to the rear and kept in 
the shadow, and as he did so he saw a 
man whom he had before noticed on the 
opposite side of the street quicken his 
pace and draw nearer to the girl. It 
seemed impossible to Van Bibber that 
any man could mistake the standing of 
this woman and the evident purpose of 
her haste, but the man was apparently 
settling his pace to match hers, as if only 
waiting an opportunity to approach her. 
Van Bibber tucked his stick under his 
arm and moved forward more quickly. 
[t was midnight, and the street was ut 
terly strange to him. Fro.n the light of 
the lamps he could see signs in Hebrew 
and the double eagle of Russia painted 
on the windows of the saloons. Long 
rows of trucks and drays stood ranged 
along the pavements for the night, and 
on some of the stoops and fire-escapes of 
the tenements a few dwarfish specimens 
of the Polish Jew sat squabbling in their 
native tongue. 

3ut it was not until they had reached 
Orchard Street, and when Rivington Street 
was quite empty, that the man drew up 
uncertainly beside the girl, and bending 
over, stared up in her face, and then, 
walking on at her side, surveyed her de- 
liberately from head to foot. For a few 
steps the girl moved on as apparently un- 
mindful of his near presence as though 
he were a stray dog running at her side, 
but when he stepped directly in front of 


was 
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her, she stopped and backed away from 
him fearfully. The man hesitated for an 
instant, and then came on after 
laughing. 

Van Bibber had been some distance in 
the rear. He reached the curb 
them just as the girl turned back, with 
the man still following her, and stepped 
in between them. He had come so sud 
denly from out of the darkness that they 
both started. Van Bibber did not look 
at the man. He turned to the girl, and 
raised his hat slightly, and recognized 
Eleanore Cuyler instantly as he did so, 
but as she did not seem to remember him, 
he did not call her by name, but simply 
said, with a jerk of his head, ** Is this man 
annoying you?” 

Miss Cuyler seemed to wish 
everything else to avoid a scene. 

‘*He—he just spoke to me, that is all,” 
she said. ‘‘I live only a block below 
here ; if you will please let me go on alone, 
I would be very much obliged.” 

‘*Certainly, do go on,” said Van Bib 
ber; ‘‘ but I will have to follow you until 
you get in-doors. You needn’t be alarm- 
ed, no one will speak to you.” Then he 
turned to the man, and said, in a lower 
tone: ‘‘ You wait here till I get back, will 
you? I want to talk to you.” 

The man paid no attention to him 
whatsoever. He was so far misled by 
Van Bibber’s appearance as to misunder- 
stand the situation entirely. ‘*‘ Oh, come 
now,” he said, smiling knowingly at the 
girl, ‘‘ you can’t shake me for no dude.” 

He put out his hand as he spoke as 
though he meant to touch her. Van 
Bibber pulled his stick from under his 
arm and tossed it out of his way, and 
struck the man twice heavily in the face. 
He was very cool and determined about 
it, and punished him in consequence 
much more effectively than if his indig 
nation had made him excited. The man 
gave a howl of pain, and stumbled back- 
wards over one of the stoops, where he 
dropped moaning and swearing, with his 
fingers pressed against his face. 

‘* Please, now,” begged Van Bibber, 
quickly turning to Miss Cuyler—‘I am 
very sorry—but if you had only gone 
when I asked you to.” He motioned im- 
patiently with his hand. ‘‘ Will you 
please go?” 

But the girl, to his surprise, stood still 
and looked past him over his shoulder. 
Van Bibber motioned again for her to pass 
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on, and then, as she still hesitated, turned 
and glanced behind him. He saw three 
men running noiselessly towards him. 
The street had the blue-black look of a 
New York street at night. There was not 
a lighted window in the block. It seemed 
to have grown suddenly more silent and 
dirty and desolate-looking. He could see 
the glow of the elevated station at Allen 
Street, and it seemed fully half a mile 
away. Save for the girl and the groan- 
ing fool on the stoop, and the three fig- 
ures closing in on him, he was quite alone. 
The foremost of the three men stopped 
running, and came up briskly, with his 
finger held interrogatively in front of 
him. He stopped when it was within a 
foot of Van Bibber’s face. 

‘**Are you looking for a fight?” he 
asked. 

There was enough of the element of 
the sport in Van Bibber to enable him to 
recognize the same element in the young 
man before him. He knew that this was 
no whimpering blackguard who followed 
women into side streets to insult them; 
this was one of the purest specimens of 
the tough of the east side water-front, 
and he and his companions would fight 
as readily as Van Bibber would smoke— 
and they would not fight fair. The ad- 
venture had taken on a grim and serious 
turn, and Van Bibber gave an impercep- 
tible shrug as he accepted it, and a barely 
audible exclamation of disgust. 

‘* Because,” continued his néw oppo- 
nent, with business-like briskness, ‘‘ if 
you're looking for a fight, you can set 
right to me. You needn’t think you can 
come down here and run things, you 
He followed this with an easy roll of 
oaths, intended to goad his victim into 
action. 

A reformed prize-fighter had once told 
Van Bibber that there were six rules to 
observe ina street fight. He said he had 
forgotten the first five, but the sixth one 
was to strike first. Van Bibber turned 
his head towards Miss Cuyier. ‘‘ You 
had better run,” he said, over his shoul- 
der; and then, turning quickly, he brought 
his left fist, with all the strength and 
weight of his arm and body back of it, 
against the end of the new-comer's chin. 

The man threw up his arms and went 
over backwards, groping blindly with his 
hands. 

Van Bibber heard a sharp rapping be- 
hind him frequently repeated; he could 


not turn to see what it was, for one of t! 
remaining men was engaging him 
front, and the other was kicking at hi, 
knee-cap and striking at his head fro 
behind. He was no longer cool; he wa 
grandly and viciously excited; and rus! 
ing past his opponent, he caught him ov: 
his hip with his left arm across his breas\ 
and so tossed him, using his hip for 
lever. 

A man in this position can be throw: 
so that he will either fall as lightly as a 
baby falls from his pillow to the bed, o 
with sufficient force to break his ribs 
Van Bibber, being excited, threw him this 
latter way. Seeing this, the second man 
who had so far failed to find Van Bibber’s 
knee-cap, backed rapidly away with his 
hands in front of him. 

‘** Here!” he cried, ‘‘lem’me alone. I'm 
not in this.” 

‘Oh yes, you are,” cried Van Bibber 
gasping, but with fierce politeness. ‘‘ Ex 
cuse me, but you are. Put up your 
hands, ’'m going to kill you.” He 
had a throbbing feeling in the back 
of his head, and his breathing was diffi 
cult. He could still hear the heavy, ir 
regular rapping behind him, but it had be 
come confused with the throbbing in his 
head. ‘‘ Put up your hands,” he panted 

The third man, still backing away, 
placed his arms in a position of defence, 
and Van Bibber beat them down savage- 
ly, and pounded him until his arm was 
tired, and he had to drop him at his feet 

As he turned dizzily, he heard a sharp 
answering rap from down the street, and 
saw coming towards him the burly figure 
of a policeman running heavily and 
throwing his night stick in front of him 
by its leather thong, so that it struck re 
verberating echoes out of the pavement. 

And then he saw, to his amazement, 
that Miss Cuyler was still with him, 
standing by the curb and beating it with 
his heavy walking-stick as calmly as 
though she were playing golf, and look 
ing keenly up and down the street for 
possible aid. Van Bibber gazed at her 
with breathless admiration. 

‘*Good heavens,” he panted, ‘‘ didn’t | 
ask you please to go home ?” 

The poiiceman passed them and dived 
uncertainly down a dark areaway as one 
departing figure disappeared into the open 
doorway of a tenement on his way to the 
roof, and the legs of another dodged be 
tween the line of drays. 
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‘l am very, very much obliged to you, 
Miss Cuyler,” Van Bibber said. He tried 
to raise his hat, but the efforts of the gen- 
tleman who had struck him from behind 
ad been successful, and the hat came off 
onlv after a wrench that made him wince. 

You were very on; 
and it was very good of you to stand 


brave,” he went 


You won't mind my saying so, 


me 
now, will you? but you gave the wrong 


rap. J hadn't time to tell you to change 
t” He 
enderly with his handkerchief, and tried 
» smile cheerfully. ‘*‘ You see, you were 
giving the rap,” he explained, politely, 
for a fire-engine; but it’s of no conse- 


mopped the back of his head 


quence 

Miss Cuyler came closer to him, and 
he saw that her face showed sudden 
anxiety. 

‘Mr. Van Bibber!” exclaimed. 

Oh, I didn’t know it was you! I didn’t 
know it any who knew me. 
What will you think?” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Van Bibber, 


1 
sne 


was one 


ankly. 

‘You must not believe,” she went on, 
j uckly, ‘*that I am subjected to this sort 

Please do not imagine I am 
down like this. It 
never happened before. I was nursing a 
woman, and her son who generally goes 
home with me was kept at the works, 
and I thought I could risk getting back 
You see,’ she explained, as Van 
Bibber’s face showed he was still puzzled, 
‘“my people do not fancy my living down 
here, and if they should hear of this, they 
would never consent to my remaining 
another day, and it means so much to 
me now.” 

“They need not hear of it,” Van Bib- 
‘They 
certainly won’t from me, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

The officer had returned, and interrupt 
ed them bruskly. It seemed to him that 
he was not receiving proper attention. 

‘*Say, what’s wrong here?” he demand- 
ed. ‘Did that gang take anything off'n 
you?” 

“They did not,” said Van _ Bibber. 
‘They held me up, but they didn’t take 
nothin’ off'n of me.” 

The officer flushed uncomfortably, and 
was certain now that he was being under- 
valued. He surveyed the blood running 
down over Van Bibber’s collar with a 
smile of malicious satisfaction. 


( thing 


annoyed here has 


alone. 


ber answered, sympathetically. 
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‘They done you up, anyway,” he sug 
gested. 

‘“Yes, they done me_ up,” 
Van Bibber, cheerfully; ‘‘and if you'd 
come a little sooner, they'd done you up 
too. 

He stepped to Miss Cuyler’s side, and 
they walked on down the street to the 
College Settlement, the policeman follow 


assented 


ing uncertainly in the rear. 

‘*T haven’t thanked you, Mr. Van Bib- 
ber,” said Miss Cuyler. ‘‘It was really 
fine of you, and mostexciting. You must 
be very strong. I can’t imagine how you 
happened to be there, but it was most 
fortunate for me that you were. If you 
had not, I 

‘* Oh, that’s all right,” said Van Bibber, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I haven't had so much fun 
without paying for it for a long time. 
Fun,” he added, meditatively, 
much,” 

‘‘And you will be so good, then, as not 
to speak of it?” she said, as she gave him 
her hand at the door. 

‘*Of course not. Why should I?” said 
Van Bibber, and then his face beamed 
and clouded again instantly. ‘* But, oh, 
please,” he begged, ‘‘I guess I'll have to 
tell Travers. 
I'll make him promise not to men- 
tion it, but it’s too good a joke on him, 
when you think what he missed. You 
we were to have 


“costs so 


Oh, please let me tell Trav 


ers ! 


see,” he added, hastily, *‘ 
gone out together, and he forgot, as usual, 
and missed the whole thing, and he wasn’t 
in it, and it will just about break his 
heart. He's always getting grinds on 
me,” he went on, persuasively, ‘‘and now 
I’ve got this on him. You will really 
have to let me tell Travers.” 

Miss Cuyler looked puzzled and said 
Certainly,” though failed to 
why Mr. Travers should want his head 
broken, and then she thanked Van Bibber 
again, and nodded to the officer, and went 
in-doors 

The policeman, who had listened to the 
closing speeches, looked at Van Bibber 
with dawning admiration. 

‘** Now then, officer,” said Van Bibber, 
briskly, ‘‘which of the saloons around 
here break the law by keeping open af 
ter You probably know, and if 
you don’t, I'll have to take your num 
ber.” 

And peace being in this way restored, 
the two disappeared together into the 
darkness, to break the law. 
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Van Bibber told Travers about it the 
next morning, and Travers forgot he was 
not to mention it, and told the next man 
he met. By one o'clock the story had 
grown in his telling, and Van Bibber's 
reputation had grown with it. 

Travers found three men breakfasting 
together at the club, and drew up a chair. 
‘*Have you heard the joke Van Bibber’s 
got on me?” he asked, sadly, by way of 
introduction. 

Wainwright was sitting at the next ta 
ble, with his back to them. He had just 
left the customs officers, and his wonder 
at the dirtiness of the streets and height of 
the buildings had given way to the plea- 
sure of being home again, and before the 
knowledge that ‘‘old friends are best.” 
He had meant to return again as soon 
as he had arranged for the production 
of his play in New York: his second 
play was to be brought out in London 
in a month. But the heartiness of his 
friends’ greetings, and the anxiety men 
who had been mere acquaintances be- 
fore showed in wishing to be recognized, 
had touched and amused him. He 
was too young to be cynical over it, 
and he was glad, on the whole, that he 
had come back. His mind was wide 
awake, and shifting from one pleasant 
thought to another, when he heard 
Travers’s voice behind him raised im- 
pressively. ‘‘And they both went at 
Van, hammer and tongs,” he heard Trav- 
ers say, ‘‘one in front and the other be- 
hind, kicking and striking all over the 
shop. And,” continued Travers, inter- 
rupting himself suddenly, with a shrill 
and anxious tone of interrogation, ‘‘ where 
was I while this was going on? That's 
the pathetic part of it—where was I?” 
His voice rose to almost a shriek of dis- 
appointment. ‘‘J was sitting in a red 
silk box, listening to a red silk opera, with 
a lot of girls—that’s what IJ was doing. 
I wasn’t in it, 1 wasn’t. I 

‘Well, never mind what you were 
doing,” said one of the men, soothingly. 
‘You weren't in it, as you say; return to 
the libretto.” 

‘*Well,” continued Travers, meekly, 
‘*Jet me see; where was I?” 

‘* You were in a red silk box,” suggest- 
ed one of the men, reaching for the coffee. 

‘*Go on, Travers,” said the first man. 
‘*The two men were kicking Van Bibber.”’ 

“Oh yes,” cried Travers. ‘‘ Well, Van 
just threw the first fellow over his head, 


and threw him hard. Then the second 
fellow begged off; but Van wouldn’t ha 
it, and threw him into the street, and 
asked if any other gentleman would ]i\. 
to try his luck. That's what Van d 
and he told me not to tell any one, so | 
hope you will not mention it. Think « 
it, will you? And think of me sitting 

a red silk box listening to a—” 

‘What did the girl do?” interrupt: 
one of the men. 

‘*Oh yes,” said Travers, hastily ; ‘‘ that’s 
the best part of it; that’s the plot—the gir 
Now, who do you think the girl was 
He looked around the table proudly, wit! 
the air of a man who is sure of his climax 

‘*How should I know?” one of the men 
said. ‘‘Some actress going home fron 
the theatre, maybe—” 

‘* No,” said Travers. ‘‘It’s a girl you 
all know.” He paused impressivel, 
‘*'W hat would you say, now,” he went o1 
dropping his voice, ‘‘if | were to tell you 
it was Eleanore Cuyler?” 

The three men looked up sudden) 
and at each other with serious concern 
There was a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Well, 
said one of them, softly, ‘‘ that is rathe: 
nasty.” 

‘*Now what I want to know is,” Tray 
ers ran on, elated at the sensation his 
narrative had made—‘' what I want to 
know is, where is that girl’s mother, o 
sister, or brother? Have they anything 
to say? Has any one anything to say 
Why, one of Eleanore Cuyler’s little fin 
gers is worth more than all the east and 
west sides put together; and she is to lx 
allowed to run risks like—” 

Wainwright pushed his chair back and 
walked out of the room, staring straight 
in front of him. 

‘**See that fellow, quick,” said Travers 
‘that’s Wainwright, who writes plays 
and things. He’s a thoroughbred sport, 
too, and he’s just got back from London 
It’s in the afternoon papers.” 


Miss Cuyler was reading to Mrs. Lock 
muller, who was old and bedridden and 
cross. Under the influence of Eleanore’s 
low voice she frequently went to sleep. 
only to wake and demand ungratefull, 
why the reading had stopped. 

Miss Cuyler was very tired. It was 
close and hot, and her head ached a little, 
and the prospect across the roofs of thie 
other tenements was not cheerful. Nei- 
ther was the prospect that she was to 
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spend her summer making working-girls 
happy on a farm on Long Island. 

She had grown sceptical as to working- 
virls, and of the good she did them—or 
any one else. It was all terribly dreary 
and forlorn, and she wished she could end 
t by putting her head on some broad 
shoulder, and by being told that it didn’t 
matter, and that she was not to blame if 
the world would be wicked and its people 
unrepentant and ungrateful. Corrigan 
on the third floor was drunk again, and 
promised trouble—his voice ascended to 
the room in which she sat and made her 
nervous, for she was feeling the reaction 
from the excitement of the night before. 
There were heavy footsteps on the stairs, 

id a child’s shrill voice cried, **She’s in 

ere,” and suspecting it might be Corri 
van, she looked up fearfully, and then 
he door opened, and she saw the most 
magnificent and the handsomest being in 

world. His magnificence was due to 

1 Bond Street tailor, who had shown how 
ery small a waist will go with very broad 
shoulders; and if he was handsome, that 
was the tan of aweek at sea. But it was 
not the tan, nor the unusual length of his 
coat, that Eleanore saw, but the eager, 
ident look in his face —and all she 
say was, “Oh, Mr. Wainwright!” 


Wainwright waved away all such tri- 
fling barriers as ‘‘ Mr.” and *‘ Miss.” He 
same towards her with his face stern and 
Eleanore,” he said, ‘“‘I 
have a hansom at the door, and I want 

u to come down and get in it.” 

Was this the young man she had used 
to scold and advise and criticise? She 
looked at him wondering and happy. It 
seemed to rest her eyes just to see him, 
ind she loved his ordering her so, until 
i flash of miserable doubt came over her 
that if he was confident, it was because he 
was not only sure of himself, but of some 
me else on the other side of the sea. 

And all her pride came to her, and 
thankfulness that she had not shown him 
what his coming meant,and she said: ‘‘Did 
my mother send you? How did you come? 
is anything wrong?” 

He took her hand in one of his and put 
his other on top of it firmly. ‘* Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘Evyerything is wrong. But we'll 
fix all that.” 

He did not seem able to go on imme- 
diately, but just looked at her. ‘‘ Elea- 
nore,” he said,‘‘I have. been a fool, all 
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determined, 


sorts of a fool. I came over here to go 
back again at once, and I am going back, 
but not alone. I have been alone too 
long. I had begun to fancy there was 
only one woman in the world, until I 
came back, and then something some 
man said proved to me there was anoth 
er, and that she was the only one, and 
that | had come near losing her. I had 
tried to forget about her. I had tried to 
harden myself to her by thinking she had 
been hardtome. I said she does not care 
for you as the woman you love must care 
for you, but it doesn’t matter now whether 
she cares or not, for Llove herso. I want 
her to come to me and scold me again, and 
tell me how unworthy I am, and make 
me good and true like herself, and happy. 
The rest doesn’t count without her; it 
means nothing to me unless she takes it 
and keeps it in trust for me, and shares it 
with me.” He had both her hands now, 
and was pressing them against the flowers 
in the breast of the long coat. 

‘Eleanore,’ he said, ‘‘I tried to tell 
you once of the one thing that would 
bring me back, and you stopped me. Will 
you stop me now ?” 

She tried to look up at him, but she 
would not let him see the happiness in 
her face just then, and lowered it, and 
gently said, ‘‘ No, no.” 

It must have taken him a long time to 
tell it, for after he had driven them twice 
around the park the driver of the hansom 
decided that he could ask eight dollars at 
the regular rates, and might even venture 
on ten, and the result showed that as a 
judge of human nature he was a success. 

They were married in May, and Lord 
Cowes acted as best man, and his sister 
sent her warmest congratulations, and a 
pair of silver candlesticks for the dinner 
table, which Wainwright thought were 
very handsome indeed, but which Miss 
Cuyler considered a little showy. Van 
Bibber and Travers were ushers, and, 
indeed, it was Van Bibber himself who 
closed the door of the carriage upon them 
as they were starting forth after the wed- 
ding. Mrs. Wainwright said something 
to her husband, and he laughed, and said, 
‘*Van, Mrs. Wainwright says she’s much 
obliged.” 

‘* Yes?” said Van Bibber, pleased and ea- 
ger, putting his head through the window 
of the carriage. ‘*‘ What for, Mrs. Wain- 
wright—the chafing-dish ? Travers gave 
half, you know.” 
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And then Mrs. Wainwright said, ‘‘ No, 
not for the chafing-dish,” and they drove 
off, laughing. 

‘Look at em,” said Travers, morosely. 
** They don’t think the wheels are going 
around, do they? They think it is just 
the earth revolving with them on top 
of it, and nobody else. We don’t have 
tosay ‘please’ to no one—not much! We 
can do just what we jolly well please, and 
dine when we please and wherever we 
please. You say to me, ‘ Travers, let’s go 
to Pastor’s to-night’; and I say, ‘I won't’; 
and you say, ‘1 won’t go to the Casino, 
because I don’t want to’; and there you 
are, and all we have to do is to agree to 
go somewliere else.” 


‘I wonder,” said Van Bibber, dreamily, 
as he watclied the carriage disappear dow) 
the avenue, ‘‘ what brings a man to the¢ 
proposing point ?” 

‘Some other man,” said Travers 
promptly. ‘‘Some man he thinks has 
more to do for the girl than he likes.” 

** Who,” persisted Van Bibber, inno 
cently, ‘‘do you think was the man in 
that case?” 

‘* How should I know?” exclaimed Tray 
ers, impatiently, waving away the un 
profitable discussion with a sweep of his 
stick, and coming down to the serious 
affairs of life. ‘*What I want to know 
is to what theatre we are going, that’s 
what I want to know.” 


THE LAST DAYS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


(WITH NEW 


DOCUMENTS.) 


BY GUIDO BIAGI 


F that dark catastrophe which ended 
Q the life of Perey Bysshe Shelley so 
tragically, as in some antique drama wo- 
ven by inevitable fate, it were idle to 
present the details already known to 
those who have felt their hearts ache, as 
they have read Trelawny’s and other ac- 
counts of the event, as also the particulars 
collected with such devotion by Professor 
E. Dowden, in his masterly biography of 
the poet. And, indeed, who can read 
without profoundest sympathy, one might 
almost say without tears, the touching 
letter written to Mrs. Gisborne on the 
15th August, 1822, by Mary Shelley, the 
bereaved widow, in which she narrates the 
story of those days of anguish ? 

‘*The days pass,” she writes, after the 
awful event, ‘‘ pass one after another, 
and we still live. ‘Adonais’ is not 
Keats's elegy, but his very own.” And 
who may tell how often she read and 
re-read it in those long nine-and-twenty 
years in which she outlived him, vestal 
of her one and only love? A copy of 
the Pisa edition of this poem found in 
her possession after death bears witness to 
this. Among the pages was a tiny silken 
bag containing the ashes taken by her 
from the fatal urn. 


On the 15th of January, 1822, the Shel- 
leys and Williamses took apartments in a 
house called I Tre Palazzi di Chiesa, on 
the Lung’ Arno at Pisa, and opposite to 
Palazzo Lanfranchi, where Byron was 


then living. The two families were close 
friends, and had been living together for 
overa year. Edward Williams, who had 
been a school-fellow of Shelley at Eton, 
had come from Geneva to Italy to make 
the personal acquaintance of the poet, 
whom he had heard so enthusiastically 
lauded by Medwin. He had served in 
the navy, but, disgusted at the tyran- 
nical discipline exercised in it, had en- 
tered a regiment of dragoons, and been 
for many years in India. Frank, loyal, 
brave, and generous, devoted to the sea, 
fond of travelling, an enthusiast for art, 
he could not fail to please Shelley. His 
wife, Jane Williams, was possessed of 
such natural grace that she made con- 
quest of all who came in contact with her. 
To Shelley she seemed, with her grace 
and gentleness and the blandishment of 
her every word and action, the incarnation 
of the utmost ideal sweetness. 

The apartment in the Tre Palazzi di 
Chiesa looking westward over sea and 
country, ‘‘ suspended citadel,” as he calls 
it, in which blossomed flowers whose fra 
grance still endures in the verses to the 
Zucea, and other fugitive poems, was to 
receive a new inmate on that evening 
of January 15th, a new friend, who had 
arrived on the previous day. Edward 
Trelawny, to whom Medwin had also 
spoken of Shelley with his accustomed 
admiration and enthusiasm, had con 
ceived a strong affection for him, and 
had come to Pisa to make his acquaint- 
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ince, and to take Williams and another 
old navy friend, Captain Daniel Roberts, 
to winter in Maremma for the hunting 


season. 


In the course of that memorable even- 
ing the talk turned again to the plan so 
‘ften discussed by Shelley and Williams, 
ff passing the coming summer together 


In order to do this a boat was 
necessary, and Trelawny had already 
een written to, to get Captain Roberts to 


t Spezia. 


to its construction. He had now 
sught with him the model of an Amer 
ean schooner, and it naturally formed the 
subject of their discussion. They decided 
o have a boat built, thirty feet long, and 
ote to Genoa requesting Captain Rob 
ts to have it put in hand at once. ‘‘Thus 
that night, one of gayety and thought- 
ssness,” writes poor Mrs. Shelley, later, 
Jane’s and my miserable destiny was 
‘ided.’ 
Shortly after, they began to look out 
ra villa for the summer colony, which 
vas to inelude Lord Byron and the Guic- 
oli, Pietro Gamba, Trelawny, and Cap 
n Roberts. Those first warm spring 
lays of clear sky, brilliant sunshine, and 
flowering hedges were admirably adapted 
o such expeditions. The two friends, 
Shelley and Williams, explored the Gulf 
Spezia, but with poor result. Mean- 
hile certain circumstances had occurred 
» modify the notion of the villeggiatura 
When they again set to 
vork hunting for the long-dreamed-of 


common, 


immer quarters, it was only for the 
Williamses and themselves, and they had 
to be content with the Casa Magni at San 
lerenzo, on the Gulf of Spezia, to which 
they transferred their furniture by sea, 
1oving in on the Ist of May, 1822. 

There could have been, writes Monte- 
vazza, no more splendid frame for Shel- 
ey’s genius, no abode more worthy of the 
transcendental idealism of his 


“ High spirited winged heart.’ 


\ rugged old house standing in the sea, 
ind backed by a hill covered with pines 
ind evergreen oaks; lonely, strong as the 
foundations of a fortress, with a terrace 
and a little porch opening on to the sea. 
More ship than house, the sea flows as if 
by right into the porch, washes the walls, 
and often sends its salt greeting even up 
to the inhabitants of the terrace and first 
floor. These rough caresses give to the 


house,called to this day ‘*Shelley’s house,” 
the wrinkled, weather-beaten look seen on 
old sailors’ faces. The iron railings are 
eaten away like old cheese, and the sea- 
salt sparkles in wavy lines on the crum 
bling bricks. 

Poor Mary, then enceinte and suffer- 
ing, did not like the place, the gorgeous 
beauty of which jarred on her overstrung 
and delicate nerves. The house seemed 
to her dreary, and the sense of misfor 
‘* No words 
can tell you how I hated our house and 
the country about it. 


tune hung over her spirits. 


.. My only mo 
ments of peace were on board that unhap 
py boat, when, lying down with my head 
on his knee, I shut my eyes, and felt the 
wind and our swift motion alone.” 

The ‘‘unhappy boat” arrived on the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 12th. The 
whole crew consisted of a boy of eigh 
teen, Charles Vivian, who had come from 
Genoa on board. Trelawny wanted to 
add a Genoese sailor who knew the coast; 
but Williams, who thought he knew all 
about it, would not listen to him. 

The schooner, when she was ordered 
from Captain Roberts at Genoa, was to 
have belonged to Shelley in partnership 
with Trelawny and Williams. Trelawny, 
in his enthusiasm for Byron, proposed to 
christen her the Don Juan, and Shelley 
made no objection. *But the partnership 
was dissolved before the vessel was ready, 
and she remained Shelley’s property at 
the price of £80. Mary and the poet gave 
her the’name of the Ariel. 


Shelley left with Williams on the Ariel 
on the ist of July for Leghorn to meet 
Leigh Hunt. The last mentioned (Shel- 
ley’s paragon of a friend) was coming to 
Italy, with the means Shelley had _ pro- 
eured for him, to talk over with Byron 
the establishment of a literary periodical. 

At last the two friends met. Shelley, 
with a cry, threw himself on Hunt’s neck, 
and they embraced one another. ‘‘I am 
inexpressibly delighted,” he exclaimed; 
‘““you cannot think how inexpressibly 
happy it makes me!” Thornton Hunt, 
Leigh Hunt’s eldest son, still remembered 
many years later that cry and that affec- 
tionate greeting. 

From Leghorn the Hunts went with 
Shelley to Pisa, where Byron put them 
up on the ground-floor of the Lanfranchi 
Palace. 

Shelley wrote melancholy letters to 
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Jane and Mary, lamenting the never-to 
be-forgotten hours of the peaceful inti- 
macy at Casa Magni, as if foreboding 
disaster. Mrs. Williams replied with one 
even sadder, in which she complains of 
not having seen her dear husband Ned 
return, and which she ends with the fol 
“Why do 


you say that you will never again enjoy 


lowing singular postscript: 


moments like those which are past? Do 
you mean that you are going to join your 
friend Plato?” 

Shelley and Hunt went together to see 
the monuments, the cemetery, the cathe 
dral, the “ melancholy leaning tower” 
glorious records of republican splendor. 

Hunt used to recall a conversation they 
had together. He assented warmly to 
an opinion I expressed in the cathedral 
at Pisa, while the organ was playing, 
that a truly divine religion might yet be 
established if charity were really made 
the principle of it, instead of faith.” 

But the day was waning, and the hour 


came for the sad farewells. It was time 
to depart. Williams could not restrain 
his impatience, and the two women were 
panting for the joy of the return. Leigh 
Hunt implored his friend not to venture 
out to sea if the weather were bad, and 
gave him to read on the voyage a copy 
of the last volume of poor Keats, that con- 
taining the sublime fragment of ** Hyperi- 
on.” ‘*Keep it,” he said, ‘‘till you can give 
it back to me with your own hands.” 
They embraced for the last time, and 
Shelley's carriage disappeared in the dark 
night on the road to Leghorn. 

The days had been very hot, close, and 
stifling. On the 8th of July, the fatal 
Monday, the rain so long implored 
seemed near. The sky had changed, and 
a storm broke, but circled round in the 
distance, and the weather became fine 
and calm again as before. Shelley spent 
all the morning paying visits. Then, 
still accompanied by Trelawny, he went 
back to the harbor. A light breeze was 
blowing in the direction of Lerici: and 
Williams, whe was impatient to put off, 
assured him that they would reach home 
in seven hours. Shelley was in especially 
high spirits that morning, as is sometimes 
the case when some occult danger hangs 
over us. He paid no heed to Captain Rob- 
erts, who prophesied that a violent hurri- 
cane would shortly be blowing up. 

At noon or a little later the two friends 
and the sailor, Charles Vivian, went on 


board the Ariel. At the stroke of ty 
the Ariel went out of the harbor, alm« 
simultaneously with two feluccas. 

Captain Roberts at the extreme end 
the harbor was keeping the Ariel in sig 
He saw her at first making a speed 
about seven knots an hour; then, asce 
ing to the top of the light-house, whe 
he commanded a much wider extent « 
sea, he saw with terror the bhurrican s 
coming up from the gulf, and the whi: 
wind envelop the frail boat, the mains: 
of which had been lowered. 

‘‘In the darkness of the tempest,’ 
says, ‘‘it was hidden from my gaze and |] 
could no longer distinguish it. Wh. 
the storm had a little subsided I looke: 
again and again, hoping to see it, but 
the whole expanse of sea not a boat was 
to be seen.” 

Hours and days of anguish followed 
On the morning of the third day Trelawn 
hastened to Pisa, to Palazzo Lanfranc 
hoping to find that some letter had be: 
received from Casa Magni. 
nothing. 

‘*T told my fears to Hunt,” he writes 
‘‘and then went up stairs to Byron. When 
I told him, his lips quivered and his voices 


my 
I here was 


faltered as he questioned me. I sent 

courier to Leghorn to despatch the Bo 3 
livar to cruise along the coast, whilst I d 
mounted my horse and rode in the same fe 
direction. I also despatched a courier : 
along the coast to go as far as Nice.” 

Those days had been passed by the two 

widows of Casa Magni in a state of the 
most cruel anxiety. Mary was slow! 4 


recovering, but oppressed by such un 
conquerable melancholy that she could 
not refrain from tears. Summer was 
full of painful memories to her mother’s a 
heart. Three years before, on a hot Jun: 
day, she had watched the veil of death 
dim William’s blue eyes—her precious 
boy, who seemed to be beckoning to her 
from the cemetery by the pyramids of 
Caio Cestio, at Rome, as though await 
ing her; and now she was trembling fon 
her little Perey, on whom she had set 
all her affection. She was yearning for 
Shelley’s return as for a healing balm 
He had written to her once or twice 
telling her of the difficulties connected 
with arranging for the* Hunts, adding 
that it was impossible to say when he 
would get back. Thus a week had pass 


ed. On Monday, 8th, Jane received a 
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letter from Edward, dated Saturday, tell 
ing her that he was waiting at Leghorn 
for Shelley, who had been detained at 
Pisa. Shelley would be sure to return, 
but, he added, ‘‘if not here by Monday, I 
vill hire a felucca and be with you, at 
atest, by Tuesday evening.” 

‘This was Monday—the fatal Mon- 
dav.” writes the bereaved widow in her 
letter to Mrs. Gisborne. ‘‘ But with us 
it was stormy all day, and we did not at 
all suppose that they could put to sea. 
At twelve at night we had a thunder- 
storm. Tuesday it rained all day and 
vas calm—the sky wept on their graves. 
On Wednesday the wind was fair from 
Leghorn, and in the evening several 
feluecas arrived thence. One brought 
word they had sailed on Monday, but 
we did not believe them. Thursday was 
another day of fair wind, and when 
twelve at night came, and we did not 
see the tall sails of the little boat double 
the promontory before us, we began to 
fear, not the truth, but some illness, some 
disarreeable cause for their detention.’ 
The poor women still deceived them- 
selves. ‘‘Jane got so uneasy that she 
determined to proceed the next day to 
Leghorn in a boat to see what was the 
matter. Friday came, and with it a 
heavy sea and bad wind. Jane, howev- 
er, resolved to be rowed to Leghorn, since 
no boat could sail, and busied herself 
with preparations. I wished her to wait 
for letters, since Friday was letter day. 
She would not, but the sea detained her; 
the swell rose so that no boat would ven- 
ture out. At twelve at noon our letters 
came. There was one from Hunt to 
Shelley. It said: ‘Pray write to tell us 
how you fared on Monday,’ and, ‘we 
are anxious.’ The paper fell from my 
hands. I trembled all over. Jane read 
it. ‘Then it is all over,’she said. ‘No, 
my dear Jane,’ I cried, ‘it is not all over; 
but this suspense is dreadful. Come with 
me; we will goto Leghorn. We will post, 
to be swift to learn our fate.’ We tried to 
encourage each other, but we felt death in 
our hearts. We crossed to Lerici, despair 
in our hearts. They raised our spirits 
there by telling us that no accident had 
been heard of, and that it must have been 
known, ete. But still our fear was great, 
and without resting we posted to Pisa. 

‘*Tt must have been fearful to see us— 
two poor, wild, aghast creatures—driving 
towards the sea to learn if we were to 
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be forever doomed to misery.” Truly a 
sad, mournful sight. ‘‘I knew that Hunt 
was at Pisa, at Lord Byron’s house, but I 
thought that Lord Byron was at Leghorn. 
I settled to drive to Casa Lanfranchi, that 
I was to get out, and ask the fearful ques- 
tion of Hunt, ‘Do you know anything of 
Shelley?) On entering Pisa, the idea of 
seeing Hunt for the first time for four 
years under such circumstances and ask- 
ing him such a question was so terrific 
to me that it was with difficulty that I 
prevented myself from going into convul 
sions. My struggles were dreadful. They 
knocked at the door, and some one call 
ed out, ‘Who is there?) It was the Guic 
cioli’s voice. Lord Byron was at Pisa. 
Hunt was in bed; so I was to see Lord 
Byron instead of him 
relief to me 


This was a great 
I staggered up stairs; the 
Guiccioli came to me smiling, while ] 
could hardly say: ‘Where is he? Do you 
know anything of Shelley’?” ‘‘They knew 
nothing; he had left Pisa on Sunday; on 
Monday he had sailed; there had been 
bad weather Monday afternoon; more 
they knew not.” ‘‘ Both Lord Byron and 
the lady have told me since that on that 
terrific evening I looked more like a ghost 
than a woman; light seemed to emanate 
from my features; my face was very 
white, I looked like marble.” And she 
was of marble, like the lady sung by Leo 
pardi, who walks alone towards the wind 
and the tempest. ‘* Alas! I had risen from 
a bed of sickness for this journey. I had 
travelled all day; it was now twelve at 
night, and we, refusing to rest, proceeded 
to Leghorn—not in despair; no, for then 
we must have died, but with sufficient 
hope to buoy up the agitation of spirits 
which was all my life. It was past two 
in the morning when we arrived. They 
took us to the wrong inn; neither Tre- 
lawny nor Captain Roberts were there, 
nor did we exactly know where they were, 
so we were obliged to wait until daylight. 
We threw ourselves dressed on our beds 
and slept a little, but at six o'clock we 
went to one or two inns to ask for one or 
the other of these gentlemen. We found 
Roberts at the Globe. He came down to 
us with a face which seemed to tell us 
that the worst was true, and here we 
learned all that had occurred during 
the week they had been absent from us, 
and under what circumstances they had 
departed on their return.” 

A thread of hope still remained. The 
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boat might have been cast by the storm 
They 
were said to have been seen in the gulf. 
Who could tell? ‘* We resolved to re- 
turn,” continues Mrs. Shelley, ‘‘ with all 
We sent a courier to go 


upon the coast of Corsica or Elba. 


possible speed 
from tower to tower along the coast, to 
know if anything had been seen or 
found; and at 9 A.M. we quitted Leg- 
horn, stopped but one moment at Pisa, 
and proceeded towards Lerici. W hen at 


two miles from Viareggio, we rode down 


ro 
to that town to hear if they knew any- 
Here our calamity first began to 
break upon us. A little boat and a water- 
eask had been found five miles off. ... The 
description of the boat tallied with one 
they had made; but then this boat was 
very cumbersome, and in bad weather 
they might have been easily led to throw 
it overboard. The cask frighiened me 


» 
thing. 


most; but the same reason might, in some 
sort, be given for that.” Dread journey! 
The two poor women strove to find any 
pretext to elude the awful doubt; and Tre- 
lawny, who was with them, endeavored to 
delude them with pious falsehoods. 

‘“We journeyed on, and reached the 
Magni about half past 10 p.m. I cannot 
describe to you what I felt in the first 
moment when, fording the river, I felt 
about the wheels. I 
was suffocated. I gasped for breath. I 
thought I should have gone into convul- 
sions, and I struggled violently that Jane 
might not perceive it. Lookmg down 
the river, I saw two great lights burning 
at the Foce. <A voice from within me 
seemed to cry aloud, ‘ This is his grave!’ 

‘After passing the river, I gradually 
Arriving at Lerici, we were 


the water splash 


recovered. 
obliged to cross our little bay in a boat. 
San Terenzo was illuminated for a festa. 
Whatascene! The waving sea, the siroc- 
co wind, the lights of the town towards 
which we rowed, and our desolate hearts 
that colored all with a shroud. We land- 
ed; nothing had been heard of them. 
This was Saturday, July 13th, and thus 
we waited until Thursday, July 18th, toss- 
ed about by hope and fear. We sent 
messengers along the coast towards Gen 
oa and to Viareggio; nothing more had 
been found than the skiff. Reports were 
brought us; we hoped—and yet to tell you 
all the agony we endured during those 
six days would be to make you conceive 
an universe of pain, each moment intol- 
erable, and giving place to one worse. 
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The people of the country, too, added to 
one’s discomfort; they are like wild say 
ages. On festas the men and women 
and children, in different bands, the sexes 
always separate, pass the whole night i) 
dancing on the sands close to our doo) 
running into the sea, then back again, al] 
the time yelling one detestable air at the 
top of their voices 
the world. 


the most detestable in 
Then the sirocco blew per 
petually, and the sea forever moaned their 
dirge. On Thursday, 18th, Trelawny lefi 
us to go to Leghorn to see what was do 
On Friday, 19th, 
I was very ill; but as evening came on 
‘If anything had been 
found on the coast; Trelawny would have 
returned to let us know. He has not re 
turned, so Lhope.’ About seven o’e. P.M 
he did return. All was over: all was 
quiet now. They had been found, washed 


ing, or could be done. 


I said to Jane: 


on shore.” 


Wrapped in their deep sorrow, the two 
victims of this profoundly human drama, 
which we have here sketched by the aid 
of documents already published, disap 
pear from our ken. Now follows the 
epilogue, for the which we are privileged 
to avail ourselves of other authorities 
hitherto unknown, culled by us from the 
archives of Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn, 
and verbally from some of the old sea 
men of Viarregio who had been present 
at the finding and cremation of Shelley's 
body and the recovery of the Ariel. 

On July 18th we have proofs, from the 
letter here appended, how the Governor 
of Viareggio hastened to notify to His 
Excellency the Minister for Home and 
Foreign Affairs of Lucca. 


Royal State Archives of Lucca. Foreign Affairs. 1822 
No. 89. 381. 
DUCHY [Stamp] OF LUCCA. 
VraREGor0, July, 1822. 
Privy Councillor, the Governor of the City of Viareg- 
cio, President of the Sanitary Commission, to His 

Excellency the Secretary of State for Home and 

Foreign Affairs, Lucca. 

Your EXxceLLency,—It is my duty to in- 
form your Excellency that the heavy sea has 
washed up a body, greatly decayed ; and that 
the same, after being duly inspected by the 
Tribunal of Sanitation, has been buried upon 
the shore, and covered with strong lime, in 
aecordance with existing maritime sanitary 
regulations. 

There has been no notification with refer- 
ence to the same, but it is thought probable 
that it may be one of two young Englishmen 
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who are said to have been wrecked on a voy- 
age undertaken by them on the 8th instant, in 
, small launch in shape of a brig, which left 
Spezia, with the current running strong on to 
the Tuscan coast. 

Receive, your Excellency, the expression, 


etc., etc., 
The afore-named Governor, 
G. P. FREDIANI. 
P.S What leads me more especially to 


nk that it may have been one of the Eng- 
shmen is that an English book has been found 
inn the pocket of a double-breasted cloth jac ket 
h two button-holes, which he always wore 
The remaining attire consisted of a pair of 
keen trousers, a pair of boots, and white 
silk stockings—the whole of which being in 


terred with the before-named regulations 


This document is not without interest 

d importance. It proves to us that the 

“ly of Shelley was ‘**‘ washed up,” that 

cast by the sea upon the shore of Via 
rergio, upon the 18th of July; while, if 
the Governor Frediani had already re- 
eived notification of it, that of Williams 
must have been previously recovered on 
the shore of Tuscany. From it also we 
learn what dress the poet wore; and to 
do away with any doubt concerning the 
E ish book, it was the volume of Keats 
lent to his friend by Leigh Hunt, and 
doubled back at ‘*‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 

as if the reader, in the act of reading, 
had hastily thrust it away.” 

Trelawny halted at Viareggio to see 
the body before its interment ‘The 
ice and hands, and parts of the body not 
otected by the dress, were fleshless. 
The tall, slight figure, the jacket, the vol 
ime of Sophocles in one pocket, and 
Keats’s poems in the other....were all 
too familiar to me to leave a doubt on 
my mind that this mutilated corpse was 

other than Shelley’s.” 

Williams's body had been washed up 
three miles further south, in Tuscan terri 
tory, near the Tower of Migliarino, at 
he mouth of the Serchio. The devoted 
friend hastened at once to identify it. 

The two bodies having been identified, 
and temporarily buried close to tle places 
where they had been found, it became 
necessary to devise the mode in whiich 
iey should be transferred for honorable 
sepulture. Trelawny had recourse to 
Mr. Dawkins, then English Resident at 
Florence and Chargé d’Affaires to the 
government of Lucca, and Dawkins 
writes from Lucca, where he then was, 


t 
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leat orn on the &th instant for the Gulf of 













the letter published by Trelawny, recom 
mending him to ask permission to con 
vey Shelley’s body to Leghorn. That 
permission obtained, and with the papers 
in order, he would be enabled to convey 
it by sea or land where desired As con 
cerned the removal of the other body 

that of Williams—he was then awaiting 
reply from Florence. Without delay, 
Dawkins had despatched the following 
memorandum to Mansi, Secretary for 
Home and Foreign Affairs to the Duchy 
of Lucca: 


Royal State Archives of Lucca. Foreign Affairs 


Un petit Brigantin, propriete de Monsieur 
Shelley, Gentilhomme Anglais, coula a fond 
pres du Serchio la semaine passee. L’équi- 
page consistait de 3 individus, « A @., Mr. 
Shelley, Mon* le Capitaine Wiiliams, an ser 
vice de 8. M. Brit®*®, et un garcon de Marine 
Anglais. Les depouilles mortelles des deux 
premiers ont été jetées par la mer, le premier 
sur les cétes du Duché de Lueques, le second 
sur cenx de la Tosecane. Les parens et les 
amis de Mon* Shelley voudraient transporter 
les restes du lieu ot ils sont ensevelis A la ci 


metiére anglaise & Livourne 


And Mansi,who annotates,** This docu- 
ment has been remitted by the hand of 
Mr. Dawkins, British Chargé d’Affaires,” 
writes the following to the Governor of 
the city of Viareggio: 

To His Excellency the Governor of the City of Via 


re 
Lucca, 27 July, 1822 

EXCELLENCY, rhe English Legation ac- 
credited to this Court has apprised me that a 
small brigantine belonging to a Mr. Shelley, 
an English gentleman, was wrecked some days 
ago at the mouth of the Serchio. Three per- 
sons were on board the said vessel, namely, 
the owner, Mr. Shelley, Captain Williams, of 
H. B. M.’s service, and a young English sailor; 
and that the bodies of the two first have been 
washed to land, that of Captain Williams on 
the shore of Tuscany, that of Mr. Shelley on the 
shore of this Duchy. Further, the above-men- 
tioned Legation, having represented to me that 
the friends and relatives of the late Mr. Shel- 
ley desire to move his remains from the place 
where they have been interred to the English 
Cemetery at Leghorn, urgently press me to 
obtain from this Government the necessary 
orders for the exhumation of the said body, 
and for the removal of the same from this 
Duchy. The above papers appear to leave no 
doubt bnt that the before-named body is iden- 
tical with the one mentioned in the despatch 
of your Excellency of the 18th instant, No. 89. 
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His Majesty having granted the request pre- 
ferred by the English Legation, it devolves 
upon me to pray your Excellency to be pleased 
to grant the necessary dispositions, in order 
that the body of the late Englishman buried 
upon this shore be given to the person duly 
authorized, and who shall present himself to 
your Excellency for that purpose. It being 
understood that the sanitary laws in force be- 
ing duly observed in their entirety by the said 
individual. The transport of the body will, 
without doubt, be effected by sea, the whole 
cost of the same to be borne by the person who 
shall be charged to receive the consignment 
of the body. 

I take this opportunity to express to your 
Excellency the assurance, etc., ete. 


Meanwhile, at first confidentially, ne- 
gotiations were proceeding with the Tus- 
can government for the exhumation of 
Williams's remains. Dawkins—partly to 
oblige a friend of Byron’s, but even more 
from a conscientious sense of duty that 
made him write: ‘‘ Do not mention trou- 
ble. I am here to take as much as my 
countrymen think proper to give me” 
had written on the 25th or 26th of July 
to H. E. Don Neri Corsini, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the Grand Duchy, 
who sends the following despatch to the 
President del Buon Governo (Minister of 
Police) : 

State Archives of Florence Foreign Affairs 

Prot. 95 No. 68. 
To the Hon. President del Buon Governo. 
27 July, 1822 

My Lorp,—The Royal Legatien of Great 
Britain informs me that Captain Williams, 
who was drowned last week in the Serchio at 
the point where the river debouches into the 
sea, and who was buried in a neighboring 
field in what proved to be Tuscan territory, 
earnestly requests that the body of the saigl 
officer be exhumed and conveyed to the Eng- 
lish cemetery at Leghorn. 

This Imperial and Royal Government. be- 
ing minded that it should not refuse such re- 
quest, it being understood that the said ex- 
humation be conducted according to the tenor 
of the regulations, I am charged to beg your 
lordship to give such orders as you judge 
expedient either to the magistrate or local 
authorities in whose jurisdiction the body was 
temporarily buried, as also to the government 
of Leghorn, and to acquaint me about when 
the instructions and authorizations forwarded 
by you can reach the above-named magistrate 
or authorities, that thus the said Legation 
may apprise two English gentlemen, who will 
repair to the locality to be present at the dis- 
interment and transport, and who will satisfy 
all claims 

I avail myself, ete., ete. 


All seemed going smoothly, thanks to 
the good-will of the Tuscan government 
Dawkins, it must be borne in mind, had 
merely spoken of the exhumation and 
transport of the bodies to the English 
cemetery at Leghorn. Thus both 
Lucca and to Florence he had used t} 
same urgency, which seemed as if it must 
be favorably received; but now inte: 
vened a long exchange of despatch: 
between the various departments con 
cerned in the matter. At length it o 
curred to Prince Neri Corsini, Secreta: 
of State and Superintendent of the Sani 
tary Department, ‘‘to obviate the diffi 
culties offered by the quarantine laws b 
the ancient custom of burning and r 
Certain it 
that the first demand was then wit 
drawn, and the following substituted: 


ducing the body to ashes.” 


State Archives of Florence. Foreign Affairs. 
Prot. 95. No. 63. 

To His Excelleney Prince N. Corsini, ete., ete 

PRINCE,—Two English gentlemen, Captai 
Williams and Mr. Shelley, embarked on th 
12th of last month at Leghorn, to rejoin th« 
families at Spezia. Their vessel, the propert 
of Mr. Shelley, caught in a storm the following 
day, was wrecked with all on board, consisting 
of the two gentlemen above named and a 
young English sailor. The mortal remains of 
the Captain were cast, on the 17th of that 
month, upon Tusean territory; those of M1 
Shelley upon the coast of Lucca, near th: 
mouth of the Serchio. The relatives of Cap 
tain Williams request me to obtain the per- 
mission of the Tuscan Government to remove 
his body, or his ashes, from the spot where he 
was interred to the English cemetery at Leg 
horn, with a view to their removal to England. 

I have had the honor of addressing a sim 
ilar request on behalf of Mr. Shelley’s family 
to the Government of H. M. the Duchess of 
Lucca, who has already acceded to it. 

I avail myself, ete., ete. 


This request, in which appear those er 
rors of date and locality which have been 
subsequently perpetuated in all biogra 
phies of Shelley, even the most authentic, 
was despatched to the Governor of Leg 
horn with the customary formalities. To 
which he returned the following official 
reply: 

Archives of State in Florence. Foreign Affairs. 

Prot. 95. No. 63. 
To His Excellency Councillor Corsini, Superintend- 
ent of the Sanitary Department, Florence. 

Your ExceLitency,—The request preferred 
by the British Legation to be allowed to burn 
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the body of Captain 
Williams, already in- 
terred on the shore of 
Migliarino, with all re- 
uisite sanitary precau- 
tions, in order that the 
shes may be conveyed 
to the Protestant cem- 
etery, Can encounter 
no difficulty, inasmuch 
is such operations are 
preseribed by our reg- 


lations upon sandy, 


rocky tracts of shore 
vhereon are no human 
habitations, and pro- 
vided such operations 
e conducted with re 
gard to necessary sanl 
tary precautions. 

Having further con 
sulted the Medical Offi- 
cer of Health, Cavaliere 
Palloni, lam of opinion 
that the exhumation and subsequent burning 
of the above-named body can take place upon 
the spot where it was interred; and in order 
that on the occasion all the measures of the 
existing regulations be fully observed, I pro- 
pose to despatch there one of the most trusty 
ud experienced officers of health with season- 
able instructions, to the object of insuring that 
the above-named operation be carried out with 
vreatest exactitude. 

rhis reply I have the honor to submit to 
your Excellency in auswer to your esteemed 
despatch bearing date of yesterday, and await- 
ing your further pleasure on the subject, I have 
the honor to subseribe myself, ete., ete. 

SPANNOCHTO 


Now that it was question of burning 
the body directly upon its being exhumed, 
there was no further obstacle. It only 
remained to inform the ‘‘ English signori” 
that the operation would be performed at 
their expense, and that -it remained for 
them to make the necessary arrangements 
with the Governor of Leghorn. On the 
3d of August Prince Corsini advises Mr. 
Dawkins in the following letter, written 
ina French worthy of the laws of quaran 
tine: 


State Archives of Florence. Foreign Affairs 
Prot. 95. No. 63. 
3 Aonmt, 1822 
A Mr. Dawkins 
Mr.—Le Magistrat Sanitaire de Livourne 
ne met pas de difficulté A ce que le corps de 
feu Mr. le Capitaine Williams inhumé dans un 
point de la céte de Migliarino soit deterré et 
brulé, sauf toutes les précautions commandées 
par les lois en pareils cas, pour les cendres en 
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étre ensuite, transportées dans le cimetiere des 
Protestants a Livourne. 

En m’empressant de porter «s resultat a 
votre connoissance, j’ai aussi ’hoaneur de vous 
prevenir que les M. Mrs. Anglais interessés a 
ce que cette opération soit effectuée, et A la 
charge des quels seront tous les frais y relatifs, 
auront a s’adresser & son Ex. M. le Gouvr de 
Livourne chargé de donner les ordres néces- 
saires atin que le tout soit strictement executé 
Waprés les Reglements Sanitaires. . 


Je saisis cette, ete., ete. 


Trelawny made every preparation to 


carry out the painful duty committed to | 


him. He procured at Leghorn an iron 
furnace of the dimensions of a human 
body, and an abundant supply of fuel; 
took with him, besides, two small oak cases, 
which he had made, the size of a writing- 
desk, lined with black velvet, having on 
the lid a metal shield, on which were en 
graven in Latin the name, age, and coun 
try of the deceased. 

On the 14th August Trelawny, with an 
English friend, Captain Shenley, set sail 
in the Bolivar, after having settled with 
Byron and Hunt to let them know when 
all was ready, that they might be present. 
The breeze was light and fitful, and it 
took them from ten to eleven hours to 
reach their destination. Having cast 
anchor and landed, they arranged mat 
ters with the commandant of the tower 
at Bocea Serchio,* who had already re- 


* The correct name of the fort usually called by 
Trelawny “the Tower of Migliarino, at the Bocca 
Lericcio.” 
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ceived his instructions from the Tuscan 
government, and fixed the following day 
at noon for the exhumation, sending a 
messenger to inform Byron. The next 
morning, as Trelawny tells us in his 
Records, they received a note from Byron 
certifying that he would be there, if pos 
sible, even before the time. ‘‘ At ten we 
went on board the commandant’s boat, 
with a squad of soldiery in working dress- 
es, armed with mattocks and spades, an 
officer of the quarantine service, and some 
of his crew.”’ 

From the great dread of contagion, the 
then laws of quarantine had been drawn 
up. ‘'They had their peculiar tools, so 
fashioned as to do their work without 
coming into personal contact with things 
that might be infectious—long-handled 
tongs, nippers, poles with iron hooks and 
spikes, and divers others that gave one a 
lively idea of the implements of torture 
devised by the holy inquisiters. Thus 
freighted, we started, my own boat follow- 
ing with the furnace and the things I had 
brought from Leghorn. ...as were said to 
be used by Shelley’s much-beloved Hel- 
‘We pulled 
along for some distance, and landed at a 
line of strong posts and railings, which pro 
jected into the sea, forming the boundary 
dividing the Tuscan and Lucchese states. 
We walked along the shore to the grave, 
where Byron and Hunt soon joined us. 
They, too, had an officer and soldiers 
from the Tower of Migliarino, an officer 
of the Health Office, and some dismount- 
ed dragoons; so we were surrounded by 
soldiers; but they kept the ground clear, 
and readily lent their aid. There wasa 
considerable gathering of spectators from 
the neighborhood, and many ladies richly 
dressed were amongst them. The spot 
where the body lay was marked by the 
gnarled root of a pine-tree. 

‘A rude hut, built of young pine-tree 
stems, and wattled with their branches, to 
keep the sun and rain out, and thatched 
with reeds, stood on the beach to shelter 
the lookout man on duty. <A few yards 
from this was the grave, which we com- 
menced opening, the gulfs of Spezia and 
Leghorn at equal distances from us. As 
to fuel, I might have saved myself the 
trouble of bringing any, for there was an 
ample supply of broken spars and planks 
cast on the shore from wrecks, besides the 
fallen and decaying timber in a stunted 
pine forest close at hand. The soldiers 


lenes on funeral pyres.” 


collected fuel whilst I erected the fy 
nace, and then the men of the Hea): 
Office set to work shovelling away t] 
sand which covered the body, while 
gathered round, watching anxiously. T] 
first indication of their having found t] 
body was the appearance of the end of 
black silk handkerchief. I grubbed t 
out with a stick, for we were not allowe: 
to touch anything with our hands. The: 
some shreds of linen were met with, and 
a boot, with the bone of the leg and th: 
foot in it. On the removal of a layer o! 
brush wood, all that now remained of my 
lost friend was exposed—a shapeless mass 
of bones and flesh. The limbs separated 
from the trunk on being touched.... 

‘*The funeral pyre was now ready. | 
applied the fire, and the materials being 
dry and resinous, the pine wood burnt 
furiously, and drove us back. I was hot 
enough before, there was no breath of air 
and the loose sand scorched our feet. As 
soon as the flames became clear and al 
lowed us to approach, we threw frank 
incense and salt into the furnace, and 
poured a flask of wine and oil over the 
body The Greek oration was omitted, 
for we had lost our Hellenic bard. It 
was now so insufferably hot that the of 
ficers and soldiers were all seeking shade.” 

Here Byron made an audacious propo 
sal. ‘‘Let us try the strength of these 
waters that drowned our friends. How 
far out do you think they were when 
their boat sank?” 

‘*Tf you don't wish to be put into the 
furnace, you had better not try; you are 
not in condition.” 

Useless advice. Stripping, he plunged 
into the sea, followed by Trelawny and 
Shenley. However, after swimming out 
a mile Byron felt exhausted, and had to 
turn back to land. Shenley meanwhile 
had been seized with cramp, and had to 
be helped in by Trelawny. 

‘*At four o’clock,” he continues, *‘ the 
funeral pyre burnt low, and when we 
uncovered the furnace, nothing remained 
in it but dark-colored ashes, with frag 
ments of the larger bones. Poles were 
now put under the red-hot furnace, and 
it was gradually cooled in the sea. I 
gathered together the human ashes, and 
placed them in a small oak box bearing 
an inscription on a brass plate, screwed 
it down, and placed it in Byron's car- 
riage.” 

Byron and Hunt returned to Pisa, 
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EDGE OF PINE 


promising to be at Viareggio next day, 
while Trelawny and his escort retook 
the road traversed in the morning, ‘‘ and 
supped at the inn” at Bocea del Serchio. 
Next day, ‘‘ with the same things,” but 
assuredly not ‘‘ with the same party,” as 
he writes, as the Tuscan officers of health, 
with their soldiers and guards, had only 
to do with Lucchese territory, ‘‘ rowed 
down the little river near Viareggio” 
probably the Burlamacea Canal—** pulled 
along the coast towards Massa, then land- 
ed, and began our preparations as_be- 
fore.” 

* Three had stuck 
in the sand to mark the poet's grave, but 


white wands been 
as they were at some distance from each 
other we had to cut a trench thirty yards 
in length, in the line of the sticks, to as- 
certain the exact spot, and it was nearly 
an hour before we came upon the grave.” 
Meanwhile the carriage drove up con- 
taining Byron and Hunt, accompanied by 
soldiers and officers of health. 

The spot where Shelley was buried and 
subsequently burned cannot be absolutely 
determined, Trelawny, as we have 
somewhat 


seen 
on occasions, being 
confused and uncertain in topog- 
raphy. Thus Dowden, the accurate bi- 
ographer, writes that it was “at a spot 
three or four miles nearer to the Gulf of 
Spezia.” The greatest confusion also ex- 
ists in the documents of the English le- 
gation. Thus it is not to be wondered at 
if those who carelessly copied from Tre- 
lawny easily fell into errors, perpetuated 
in dictionaries and encyclopedias, and 
finally in the epitaph on the monument 
erected by his son Sir Perey and Lady 
Shelley at Christ Church, Hants, where- 


several 
his 
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OF THE CREMATION 


on is inscribed, ‘* Drowned by the upset- 
ting of his boat in the Gulf of Spezia.” 
The body of Shelley, let us explain 
once more, was ‘‘ washed up,” as is stated 
in Governor Frediani’s despatch, upon the 
shore of Viareggio; and very close to the 
town, for Mary Shelley writes, in a letter 
to Mrs. Gisborne, these words: ‘‘I have 
seen the place where he lies, the pine 
trunks which mark the spot where the 
sand covers him. But they did not burn 
him there; it is too close to Viareggio.” 


But it were vain to endeavor now to 


trace the spot from the romantic deserip- 
tion of the romance-loving Trelawny, 
written amid all the confused memories 
that were surging in his brain. 

But let us take yet another page from 


the Records, which the 
touching scene: **The work went on si- 
lently in the deep and unresisting sand, 
not a word was spoken, for the Italians 
have a touch of sentiment, and their feel- 
ings are easily excited into sympathy. 
We were startled and drawn together by 
a hollow sound that followed the blow 
of a mattoeck; the iron had struck a skull, 
and the body was soon uncovered. 


sets before us 


Lime 
had been strewn on it; this or decompo- 
sition had the effect of staining it of a 
dark and ghastly indigo color. Byron 
asked me to preserve the skull for him; 
but remembering that he had formerly 
used one as a drinking-cup, I was deter- 
mined that Shelley’s should not be so 
profaned. The limbs did not separate 
from the trunk, as in the case of Wil- 
liams’s body, so that the corpse was re- 
moved entire into the furnace. I had 
taken the precaution of having more and 
larger pieces of timber, in consequence of 
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my experience of the day before of the 
difficulty of consuming a corpse in the 
open air with our apparatus. 

‘** After the fire was well kindled we re- 
peated the ceremony of the previous day, 
and more wine was poured over Shelley’s 
dead body than he had consumed during 
his life. This, with the oil and salt, made 
the yellow flames glisten and quiver. The 
heat from the sun and fire was so intense 
that the atmosphere was tremulous and 
wavy. The corpse fell open, and the 
heart was laid bare. The frontal bone 
of the skull, where it had been struck 
with the mattock, fell off, and as the back 
of the head rested on the red-hot bottom 
bars of the furnace, the brains literally 
seethed, bubbled, and boiled as in a eal- 
dron for a very long time.” 

This time Byron’s feelings did not al- 
low him to remain at a scene that must 
have seemed too repulsive to him. ‘* He 
withdrew to the beach, and swam off to 
the Bolivar. Leigh Hunt remained in 
the carriage. The fire was so fierce as 
to produce a white heat on the iron, 
and to reduce its contents to gray ashes. 
The only portions that were not con- 
sumed were some fragments of bones, the 
jaw, and the skull; but what surprised us 
all was that the heart remained entire. 
In snatching this relic from the fiery fur- 
nace my hand was severely burnt, and 
had any one seen me do the act, I should 
have been put into quarantine. After 
cooling the iron machine in the sea, I 
collected the human ashes and placed 
them in a box, which I took on board 


the Bolivar.” The Mediterranean, writes 
Leigh Hunt, who could not forget that 
day, ‘“‘now soft and lucid, kissed the 


shore, as if to make peace with it. The 
yellow sand and the blue sky were in- 
tensely contrasted with one another, mar- 
ble mountains touched the air with cool- 
ness, and the flame of the fire bore away 
towards heaven in vigorous amplitude, 
wavering and quivering with a bright- 
ness of inconceivable beauty.” 

The documents which have been sought 
out and collected by us from the archives 
of Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn have en- 
abled us to clear up various facts which 
from the information hitherto accepted 
had appeared uncertain and confused. 
Nevertheless, the story of those last un- 
happy days of Shelley being very pre- 
sent to us, we determined on visiting 
Viareggio in August of 1890 to find out 


whether there was any remembrance o{ 
or eye-witness to the burning of tl: 
bodies and recovery of the Ariel. Aft 
the lapse of only sixty-eight years, th: 
spectators of that never-to-be-forgotte 
scene could not be all dead. Sure 
among the old men to be met with on 
the quay, smoking their pipes or sitting 
at the open doors of their cottages, the 
which, after the manner of Viareggio cot 
tages, disclose all their simple interiors to 
the passers-by, some must be bordering 
upon ninety. The thing was to search 
about and investigate, and not to trust to 
vague gossip or interested statements, fon 
quite as much as at a certain age people 
like to give themselves out to be younger, 
so, that stage passed, they affect wrinkles 
and white hair. 

Here and there I found some recollee 
tion of the affair, but the name of Shelley 
was unfamiliar. Of the burning of the 
Englishmen or man, for popular tradition 
tended to turn the two into one, there was 
some confused recollection; and some of 
the shrewdest, who liked to air their 
knowledge at the apothecary’s or the 
baths, stated that the cremation had taken 
place beside the canal of Burlamaceca 
that is, to the east, over against the Fort 
of the Royal Marines. But who could 
prove it?) There was none. 

Even among the higher classes in Via 
reggio and the mayoralty little was known. 
The archives, recently rearranged, even 
if they possessed any of the documents we 
fruitlessly souglit to find, would have been 
valueless to those who merely knew the 
English poet by name, by the Carduccian 
quotation, ** Titan soul in virgin form,” 
and who were ignorant of the date of his 
death and the circumstances connected 
with: it. 

We then conceived the idea to make 
more sure investigations, and to have 
recourse to the one the most calculated 
to give the necessary aid; and this we 
deemed to be the captain of the port at 
Viareggio, officer of the Italian navy, 
and head of all maritime affairs in vir 
tue of his office and jurisdiction. And 
such, in truth, was Captain Pietro An 
selmo, who is possessed in the highest 
degree of the qualities requisite to an 
official in the Italian navy, combined 
with intelligence and refinement, an in- 
finite courtesy and patience. With his 
vigorous assistance the investigation pro- 
ceeded with ease and facility. It was 


THE LAST DAYS OF 


Raffaele Simonett 


THE EIGHT SURVIVING 


the books of 


Reserve to find the names of 


only necessary to consult 
the Naval 
the oldest seafaring men, the probable 
witnesses of the act. The courteous offi 
cial, accustomed to similar examinations, 
and understanding our desire to confront 
the depositions of living witnesses with 
the documents we had collected, sent to 
some among them, and made all arrange 
ments for the examination to be held 
that very day, 30th August, at 3 P.M., in 
the hall of the Capitaneria of the Port. 


PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


WITNESSES OF SHELLEY'S CREMATION 


commenced at the 
The captain, who knew 
nearly all the weather-beaten old men 


The examination 
hour appointed. 


by sight, questioned them, while we per 


formed the office of clerk. Before be- 
ginning his inquiry he made each man 
produce his papers, from which he glean- 
ed a general idea of the facts, which he 
dictated to us as he went on. 

The first to present himself was Raffa- 
ele Simonetti, fu: Domenico, sea-captain, 
born at Viareggio 3d October, 1817. <A 
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fine old man with white whiskers and 
eyes still full of fire under his white 
bushy eyebrows. He was a tall man, 
dressed in a good cloth suit, with the 
air of a well-to-do countryman, wearing 
round his linen shirt a silk tie knotted 
with artistic skill. He answered frank- 
ly, with a sailor's brusqueness. ‘* Giu- 
seppe Giampieri was captain of two fish- 
ing-smacks, owned by Stefano Baroni, 
of Viareggio (father of Antonio, now liv- 
ing by the post-office). A child at the 
time, he remembered, in September of 
1822, the hull of a small schooner that 
had foundered in the roads of Viareg- 
gio being caught in the net of the said 
Giampieri's boat. The schooner had left 
Leghorn, and at the time of the wreck 
had three persons on board. Oue of 
those three persons, washed up on to the 
shore by the sea, had been found be- 
tween the Palazzo della Paolina (Piazza 
Paolina) and the Two Dykes.* The body 
was buried where found with quick-lime; 
then, after some days, disinterred and 
He recollected that there were 
two gentlemen in the carriage that came 
from, Pisa, either friends or relatives of 
He knew that the body 
was burned in an iron furnace, and had 
been an eye-witness of the burning. He 
added that, boy-like, having gone too close 
to the fire, he was warned off by the quar- 
antine officers.” 

Giacomo Bandoni was next examined. 
Born 10th September, 1812, at Viareggio, 
son of Giovanni, then head sanitary in- 
A poor, miserable, ragged, un- 
shod creature, with furrowed face and 
beard unkempt, who spoke in a hoarse, 
He remembered that his 
father was present at the burning; he had 
taken his dinner to the place. Could 
point out the spot where the cremation 
took place, between Palazzo della Paolina 
and the Two Dykes. The day was fine. 
There were present the aforesaid Giovan- 
ni Bandoni, sanitary inspector, Michele 
Orlandi, and Ottavio Baroni, called Com- 
parini. Captain Domenico Simoncini and 
Antonio Partito, quarantine officer, had 
directed the work. 

The third witness that appeared was 
Francesco Giovan Simonetti, born at 
Viareggio 13th November, 1813, a tidy- 
looking old man, with eyes half closed 
and small white beard fringing his face. 


burned. 


the deceased. 


spector. 


hollow voice. 


* The sea at that time came up to within a few 
yards of Piazza Paolina, 


He confirmed the above, as also the place 
of cremation. On asking him how jt 
happened that he and the other witness 
es concurred in stating that the aet had 
taken place on the shore east of Viaree 
gio,and how that shore came to be now 
called west, he said that by west shore 
is always known that to the left on en 
tering the canal of Burlamacca, that is, 
that towards Spezia. 

Next came Francesco Pietrucci di Co 
simo, born at Viareggio 18th February, 
1809. <A tall old man, with bright eyes 
and iron-gray heir that contrasted with 
his white beard, who carried his eighty- 
‘*He remem- 
bered,” says his deposition, ** 


one years wonderfully. 
seeing the 
schooner brought in by Giampieri, cap- 
tain of Baroni’s two fishing-smacks, and 
knew that the burning of the corpse was 
before the boat was brought in. Con- 
curred as to locality; and added that it 
was said that when the ashes were taken 
to England, the dead came to life again.” 

Cario Simonetti di Giovan Domenico, 
born at Viareggio, 1822, ‘* remembers that 
he began going to sea at the age of four, 
and that the fishermen of that time, when 
wanting to be believed, used as an oath, 
‘May I be burnt like the Ingresi |sic| at 
Du’ Fossi.’ ” 

This witness ended the inquiry for that 
day. We then repaired with the Captain 
of the Port to visit an old woman of 
ninety-three, who lived in a clean little 
cottage in Via del Riposo, near the Campo 
Santo Vecchio. Maria Pietrini, wife of 
Andrea Guidi, known as Giuraddua, and 
therefore called Maria Giuraddua, was a 
wrinkled old woman, nearly blind, but 
who well remembered the occurrence. 
‘She agrees the locality to be that of 
Two Dykes,” I read in her deposition: 
‘she was present, but drew back and 
stood by the sea.” 

The next morning, at 10 A.M., August 
31st, we examined, in the office of the Cap- 
tain of the Port, Antonio Canova del fu 
Giovanni, born at Viareggio, 1803. This 
was a fine type of a well-to-do old sailor, 
with long beard and white flowing hair. 
His answers were given frankly and with- 
out hesitation. ‘‘A fisherman at nine- 
teen, he was one of the crew of Baroni’s 
fishing-smacks,commanded by Giampieri, 
who retrieved the schooner in the roads 
of Viareggio, exactly five miles out, in 
the direction of the Tower of Migliari- 
no, it having caught in their net. They 


Ai SV Sea aay 


AT 


towed her westward, beached her, bailed 
out the water, cleaned her, and found on 
hoard a chest with cloth clothes, bills of 
exchange or bonds, one hundred franes 


n eash, sixteen sand-bags for ballast, 


some iron spades and several hampers 
full of bottled beer. 
} 


sallor, accompan:ea 


Canova and another 
by two Leghornese, 
subsequently conveyed the schooner into 
The amount of 
salvage-money was 25 crowns 25 bolognini 
man 
smacks, being their share of the value of 
effects, thirty parts of 
owner of the smacks. 


the harbor of Leghorn. 


to every on boerd the two fishing- 
the wreek and it 
which went to the 


He too, though not present at the crema- 


tion, knew that the body had been burned 
close to Two Dykes, and remembered hav- 
He re 
lated that during the time they were in 
quarantine, it being the Feast of Santa 


ing seen smoke in that direction. 


Croce (September 14th), Giampieri dress- 


ed himself in one of the suits he had 
found in the chest.” 

Lastly, Raffaello Canova ci Giovanni, 
aged eighty-two, an emaciated old man, 
vith shaven 
brother’s deposition. 

The inquiry ended, there row only re- 

-mained to detern:ine the exe-t spot W here 


clean face, confirmed his 


the burning of Shelley's body had taken 
We repaired thither, accompanied 
by the Captain of the Port and two vet 
erans who had been present at the scene, 


place. 


AT 


BY THOMAS 


BAILEY 


NIJNII-NOVGOROD. 95 


and succeeded in identifying it with tol- 
erable accuracy.* 

By the side of the Marine Hospital Vit- 
torio Emmanuele lies a vast sandy waste, 
shut in on the west by a row of pine-trees 
(Pineta). On this shore, between the hos 
pital and the Pineta, at about a distance 
of two hundred and fifty yards from the 
sea, is the spot where was burned with 
fire the philanthropic poet, whose heart 
responded to every exalted aspiration, of 
whom we with Lady Shelley, 
‘that his wild spiritual character seems 


can say, 
to have prepared him for being thus 
snatched life under circumstances 
of mingled terror and beauty, while his 


from 


powers were yet in their spring fresh 
ness, and age had not come to render the 
ethereal body decrepit, or to wither the 
heart which would not be consumed by 
fire, ’+ 


ViIanEGGIO, 12th August, 1891. 


* We took photographs of the eye-witnesses and 
of the place of cremation. 

+: Returning this vear to Viareggio, I learned that 
the poor old woman Maria Giuraddua had died some 
months before, and that the municipality had col- 
lected the depositions of those fishermen and sailors 
examined by us, the which entirely coincide with 
to which we have referred. A committee has 
also been formed to erect a memorial on the spot 


those 


where the cremation took place, the authorities hav- 
ing granted a site upon the beach for the purpose. 
The first stone of the monument is to be laid on 
August 11, 1892, that being the centenary of the 
birth of the poet. G. B. 
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ALDRICH. 


; wes Persian set this stone; 
F A dusk Sultana wore it; 


And from her slender finger, sir, 
A ruthless Arab tore it. 


‘ 


‘A ruby, like a drop of blood— 


That deep-in tint that lingers 
And seems to melt, perhaps was caught 


From those poor mangled fingers! 


se 


And it, like 
That night into 


tost 


A spendthrift got it from the knave, 
a blossom, 


a dancing-girl’s 


Accurst and balmy bosom. 


‘*“ And so it went. 


One day a Jew 


At Cairo chanced to spy it 
Among a one-eyed peddler’s pack, 
And did not care to buy it,— 
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‘Yet bought it all the same You see 
The Jew he knew a jewel. 

He bought it cheap to sell it dear 
The ways of trade are cruel 


‘But I—be Allah's all the praise! 
Such avarice. I seoff it! 

If I buy cheap, why, I sell cheap, 
Content with modest protit 


‘This ring—such chasing! look, milord, 
What workmanship! By Heaven, 
The price I name you makes the thing 

As if the thing were given! 


‘A stone without a flaw! A queen 
Might not disdain to wear it. 

Three hundred rubles buys the stone; 
No kopeck less, I swear it!” 


Thus Hassan, holding up the ring 
To me, no eager buyer. 

A hundred rubles was not much 

To pay so sweet a liar! 










































N the happy Wanderjahre the Easy Chair 

came to the gay Austrian capital on 
the Danube before Europe as settled by 
the Congress of Vienna had been dis 
turbed. Whatever may be its other 
charms, it is always the city of Mozart, 
and of Beethoven, who came hither to 
study with Mozart, and among all its fa- 
mous citizens none are more renowned 
than these. Loitering about the pleasant 
streets, the steps of the Easy Chair kept 
time with the melodies that above all the 
roar and crash of the later music still 
ring clear like the songs of the lark in 
the upper sky. In Vienna, too, Schubert 
lived, and the Easy Chair knew a lady 
who as a child had been taught by that 
master, but who remembered little more 
than that he had a mass of curling hair 
and suffered from painful headaches. 

In that region of Europe, too, is the 
Salzkammergut, in which Mozart’s statue 
stands looking up at the town-hall, from 
whose tower ‘‘at midnight and at noon” 
ripple in mellow chimes those immortal 
melodies that refresh the soul of man. 
Like all great European cities, Vienna 
has a hundred associations, one involving 
another, so that its annals effloresce with 
interest and poetry and romance as an old 
apple-tree in June with blossoms. It is 
this charm which makes going to Vienna 
or Rome or Florence or Athens or Jeru 
salem different from going to Milwaukee 
or Bangor or Indianapolis, or even to 
Chicago. For this frank delivery, how 
ever, let not the Easy Chair be evil en 
treated as secretly pining for the ancient 
colonial vassalage to Great Britain, or 
is repudiating Concord, Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill, Lake Erie and the Consti 
tution and Guerriére, Shiloh, Gettysburg, 
and the Appomattox apple-tree. May it 
not admire the Pleiades because of mighty 
Orion, or follow with fascinated eyes the 
glowing form of Cassiopeia because the 
Bear of the Northern skies is Great? 

[It is part of the enchantment of old 
and storied cities that their names cannot 
be mentioned for any purpose but mul- 
titudinous figures and associations are 
evoked with which there is no present 
business. So it is now. The gossiping 
Kasy Chair, which always saunters tow- 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 5303.—77 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


ards its themes instead of running at 
them, does not propose to discourse of the 
famous Viennese or of music, although 
such an intention might justly be expect 
ed from its talk. The misapprehension 
is due to the inevitable association of the 
city. If, for instance, he had preluded 
tentatively of Brussels, would any saga 
cious reader doubt that before he had done 
he would be invited by his gossiping guide 
to the famous Waterloo ball?—upon the 
whole, the most famous ball in history, 
the last guest at which died the other day 
in England, a very old lady. Beginning, 
then, to speak of Vienna, and instantly 
turning to the musicians, how inevitable 
the suspicion of the imminence of some 
musical reminiscence, and how delight 
ful it would be! But that is not the text. 
The text is really two spectacles in Vienna 
at that time which were curiously inter 
esting to a child of the great republic, 
and one of which, as he recalls it, sug 
gests a scheme that shall be presently 
disclosed. 

One of the spectacles was the Emperor 
going to chapel on Sunday morning in 
his palace. The royal and imperial chief 
of the Austrian Empire in those days was 
poor Ferdinand, who had not been en 
dowed even with the usual complement 
of wits allotted to royalty, but to see 
whom a large and brilliant company gath 
ered in one of the halls of the palace 
After much waiting, a group of glittering 
officers entered from the imperial apart 
ments and passed on. Then more officers. 
Then a bustle and a hush, and an officer 
of immense pride of bearing and mag 
nificence of plumage announced distinct 
ly, ‘* Der Kaiser!” and immediately—sur 
rounded by a resplendent retinue of house 
hold officers, plainly dressed in black, with 
a star of some order upon his breast, car 
rying a mass-book, and with the utterly 
wearied air of a man conscious that he 
was solely a great public personage with 
out the least sacred privilege of privacy, 
and without apparently observing any 
thing—an insignificant figure. shambled 
by, and the ‘‘function” for the specta- 
tors was over. There were the usual 
bustle and murmuring of a large com 
pany complacently conscious that they 
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had discharged one of the duties of the 
sight-seeing traveller, and the palace was 
soon deserted. 

The other spectacle was the Emperor 
dining in public, a tradition of the time 
when the Baron kept open hall, and the 
spectacular monarch, Louis the Four- 
teenth of France, dined as he lived, to be 
observed and admired of all men. The 
same ceremony, in another form, is now 
sometimes to be seen on our own great 
occasions, as at the centennial banquet 
of the Constitution in 1889, at the Metro- 
politan Opera-house, when a select circle 
of ladies sat in the boxes, and surveyed 
the President of the United States and 
an illustrious company of his sex as they 
dined. The spectacle was a late sur- 
vival in Vienna, and has now probably 
vanished entirely. But in another form 
there was an attempted reversed revival 
of it last Christmas at the Madison Square 
palace of pleasure, where it was designed 
that rich children should watch poor chil- 
dren enjoying their Christmas food and 
gifts. 

Making poverty a spectacle for riches 
was merely reversing the plan of making 
dining royalty a pageant for the com- 
monalty. But why reverse it? Why 
not restore it under our happy republican 
forms? Next Christmas—and the Easy 
Chair speaks in time surely for the com- 
mittee’s deliberations — next Christmas, 
why not reverse the form of last Christ- 
mas, and let Dives dine in public for the 
gratification of Lazarus and his friends, 
who seldom dine at all? The same spa- 
cious arena might serve for the scene. 
The well-chosen poor-—selected poverty, 
as one might say—the degree of penury 
to be determined by a published scale, 
should be admitted to the dress circle 
and the boxes, where suitable and com- 
fortable preliminary gifts of food might 
be served, and whence Lazarus reclining 
at ease and with contented fulness might 
survey the scene. 

Would charity demur? But why? 
Would not the scene disclose our com- 
mon humanity? Would it not demon- 
strate the personal sympathy and the 
kindly affection of one to another, the 
universal fraternity which Christianity 
declares and inculeates? Here would 
be Christianity made easy, and adapted 
to modern conditions. For one hour 
Lazarus, eating the food and sitting upon 
the sofa provided by Dives, could con- 


template Dives also sitting at meat—bu 
not with him. Heaven forefend! Lazarus 
would actually behold the luxury and 
splendor of those who, like him probably 

but in another way perhaps, are fulfilling 
the curse that in the sweat of their brow 
they shall eat bread. Is there a sceptic 
who applauded the exhibition of the poo: 
to the rich, who doubts that the scen 
would stimulate a more fraternal con 

munity of feeling, and demonstrate th: 
deep sense of the responsibility of great 
riches, and of their boundless opportuni 
ty? And what truly Christian and well 
regulated Dives would not willingly con 
sent, like the good King Louis, to dine in 
public, a spectacle to Lazarus and his 
children, as last year he proposed that 
Lazarus and his children should be mad: 
a holiday spectacle for Dives and his 
family ? 


WHETHER the Spaniard. who seeks plea 
sure in seeing a man fighting to the death 
with a bull, is a more civilized being than 
the Roman, who made a holiday by watel- 
ing men kill each other, is a question of 
delicate doubts and balances, with perhaps 
a suspicion that the modern is a little 
more brutal. A taste which is tickled by 
a battue or slaughter of pigeons en gros, 
or by a contest of cocks, or a baiting of 
dogs, is a taste of the shambles, a predis 
position for butchery. John Bull’s fancy 
for fagging at school develops naturally 
into delight with the prize-ring, and an 
appetite for shooting and hunting not for 
food, but for excitement. 

These tastes and practices are all veiled 
prettily under a fine name; they are called 
the cultivation of manliness, grit, endur 
ance, courage, and other pleasing aliases. 
But the most credulous infant neve 
thought that the wolf became an infirm 
elderly lady because she assured Red Rid 
ing-hood that she was her old grand 
mother. Caligula and Nero were excited 
pleasantly, at least with a certain fierce 
ness of pleasure, by the spectacle of blood 
and cruelty; but they are not usually 
prized as noble specimens of the race 
The Tutbury Pet had great endurance, 
and gave and received punishment with 
out winking. But what then? In the 
old fairy tale it is not the youth in his 
hairy quadrupedal form as the brute who 
is admirable, but as the blooming and 
gracious prince. It was not the Tutbury 


ce ene 


ISer tye 


aL. sala 


Pet. it was Charles Lamb leading his sis- 
ter across the field to the asylum who il- 
lustrated the essential manliness of the 
Englishman. ; 

The tastes and pleasures of a people 
furnish a key to their civilization. The 
savage still lurks in the blood of those 
vho delight in bull-fights. The barbarous 
Berserker looks out from the eyes that 
gloat with eager joy upon the prize-ring. 
But the inquirer who looks for true man 
ly courage in all this pummelling and 
slaughtering is sadly bewildered. -The 
Jesuits in Canada who, for their faith’s 
sake and the salvation of heathen souls, 
were tortured and burned, without re 


porters at hand to assuage their agony 


with the assurance that the public curios- 
ity to know every detail of their suffering 
would be gratified by a free and inde- 
pendent press—these men were manly in 
the highest sense. They did not volun 
tarily submit to be burned to attest their 
courage and to be admired as heroes, but 
they endured fearful torment that haply 
some might be saved. 

On the other hand, the latest accounts 
from the Cannibal Islands relate that at a 
recent meeting of a secret society of young 
Cannibals of the most select strain, several 
of the youth smilingly cut delicate col- 
lops from the plumper and juicier parts 
of their persons, and broiling them at the 
fire, served the succulent feast to their 
comrades, who gazed at the cutting and 
broiling, and consumed the collops with 
the unconcerned indifference which by 
those simple savages is cultivated as the 
demeanorofmen. The traveiler to whom 
we owe these interesting details was for 
some time resident in the Cannibal Isl- 
ands, and was much interested in the study 
of their manners and customs. His work 
when published will increase greatly our 
knowledge of a people at once singular 
and, although savage, amusing. 

Thus he states that the particular soci- 
ety or club or tribe or group of young 
Cannibals who serve appetizing collops of 
their own flesh broiled to their compan- 
ions is called the Nest of Humming-birds, 
and their rites are very interesting as il- 
lustrations of true savagery. To prove 
their fitness for the sacred company, the 
neophytes must hang by the Jeg from 
trees, and hoot like owls at the passers-by. 
They must enter in the guise of the Afri- 
can Mumbo Jumbo the peaceful wigwams 
where only the squaw is sitting. Asidiots 
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are peculiarly detested by the Cannibals, 
the novices must, in every ingenious way, 
appear to be idiots, and the intelligent 
traveller, who has studied them closely, 
remarks the extraordinary success of the 
Humming-birds in this particular, which 
indeed is so complete that he alleges it to 
be impossible to suppose that they are not 
idiots. This habit of the pupilage or 
provisional stage, he says, is such that it 
cannot be thrown off. Apparently, after 
a course of idiocy as proselytes or cate 
chumens, the young Cannibals practical 
ly become idiotic, and the Nest of Hum 
ming-birds, as he observed it, is only an- 
other name for a nursery of idiots. 

These freaks of savagery in the Canni- 
bal Islands have an obvious kindred with 
the bull-fighting of the Spaniards and the 
heroism of the prize-ring in Britain. It 
is remarked in the bull-ring at Madrid 
and elsewhere that the humane spectator 
of the fight, if he be also instinctively 
just, is satisfied only when the bull toss- 
es his tormentor; and when pigeons are 
thrown up in the air or game birds are 
huddled in a corner for cockney sports- 
men to slaughter, the same instinct de 
mands some future place of torment to 
avenge the righteous order of things upon 
the cockney. Or it would be satisfied 
perhaps if the most timid of the frighten 
ed doves as the gun is aimed should sud 
denly dilate into a huge condor of the 
Andes, and before the shot is fired should 
seize the dapper sportsman and bear him 
away to the young condors all at ray 
among the mountains. One such happy 
intervention would adjust a long and aw- 
ful arrearage in the accounts of justice, 
and be sanctified to all concerned. 

Meanwhile this latest story from the 
Cannibal Islands illustrates forcibly the 
contrast between barbarism and civiliza 
tion. Physical endurance is the distine- 
tion of the savage, but moral heroism, 
which includes such endurance, is the 
glory of civilization. Manliness, as our 
traveller well remarks, in our Anglo 
Saxon vocabulary is essentially a moral, 
not a physical quality. The Cannibal 
Humming-bird who cuts a slice from his 
leg to feast his friend, would stab him 
stealthily in the back should they quai 
rel. Could we fancy such practices in a 
civilized community, would it be the kind 
of endurance which would cut the collop 
that we should trust to lead the forlorn 
hope of a great crusade? The Cannibal 
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Humming-bird’s endurance is a poor trav- 
It is the fear of 
ridicule which sustains the Cannibal un- 
der physical pain. 
that enabled the Canadian priest and 
English Latimer and Ridley to smile in 
the fire. 


esty of manly courage. 


It was something else 


A GENEROUS observer upon Trimoun 
tain, who hides his friendly features un- 
der the mask of Modern Society, intro- 
duces his neighbor Pericles into the gold 
en company of Dives and Midas, and 
claims consideration for him as no less 
typical of that company than they. The 
masked observer will not see Lothario ac 
cepted as a gentleman without remarking 
that Sir Philip Sidney also deserves the 
name. He will not permit Captain Bob- 
adil to figure as a hero when Leonidas 
and Arnold von Winkelried or Joseph 
Warren and Nathan Hale are still living. 
He will not suffer Dr. Parr and Casau 
bon to stand for scholars in the generous 
sense while Darwin and Lowell are also 
There is gilt undoubtedly, says 
our courteous mask, but there is gold also. 
Mose and the political bhoy may spread 
a splash of paste upon their bosoms, but 


scholars. 


does the flash of glass disillumine the 
Koh-i-noor? Can the chromo dim the 
splendor of Giorgione?) Vulgarity drives 
in a chariot, but is Refinement in the oth- 
er chariot less refined? 

It is a timely word. The Marquis of 
Steyne and young Lord Verisopht or Lady 
[onia Colonnade, as they move through 
the pages of the novel of society, must not 
be regarded as the oniy denizens of May 
Fair. No, not although Burke's glowing 
apostrophe te Marie Antoinette saluted 
with romartic chivalry of feeling a so- 
ciety which makes the heart ache. Out 
of that British circle which seems from 
the satirist’s point of view compact of 
pretence, hatred, envy, cruelty, ignorance, 
and stupidity, superficially veneered with 
courtesy and elegance—out of all this 
meanness and sordidness of soul into the 
jaws of death, into the mouth of hell, rode 
the six hundred. The drawing-room which 
money alone builds and furnishes, and fills 
with figures noted for money only, is 
that the nursery of a self-sacrificing and 
enthusiastic heroism which lives in im- 
mortal song, and to which the human 
heart responds as to the story of Thermop- 
ylea? No, no, says the masked mentor. 


Scold Dives and Midas as you will, but b¢ 
just to Pericles, nor confound him with 
the baser crew. 

The plea is fair. Emerson tells the 
story of the friar Bernard from Mount 
Cenis, who goes to Rome to reform its 
corruption. ‘* His piety and good-will easi 
ly introduced him to many families of the 
rich, and on the first day he saw and 
talked with gentle mothers with their 
babes at their breasts, who told him how 
much love they bore their children, and 
how. they were perplexed in their daily 
walk lest they should fail in their duty to 
them. ‘ What,’ he said, ‘and this on rich 
embroidered carpets, on marble floors, with 
cunning sculpture and carved wood and 
rich pictures and piles of books about 
you?’” They told him of their life, gentle, 
refined, thoughtful of others. Then the 
friar Bernard went home swiftly with 
other thoughts than he brought, saying 
‘This way of life is wrong, yet these Ro 
mans whom I prayed God to destroy ar« 
lovers, they are lovers. What can I do?’ 

Yes, a swift generalization may be easi 
ly unjust to individuals, but as a gener 
alization it is no less true. The way of 
life is wrong, says the good friar, and 
what is the wrong but the result of the gen 
eral tendency of such conditions? Shall 
the prophets and the reformers follow 
Bernard and leave Rome to itself, and the 
wroag way to become worse? Were ever 
weeds torn from a garden that some love 
ly flower was not cut down? Should Ju- 
venal have stayed his hand because in 
Rome there were noble among the igno 
ble, purity in purple, and virtue jostling 
vice? Shall Garrison hold his tongue 
because of the conscience and care and 
tender humanity on many a plantation? 
Great riches are great opportunity. Is it 
Dives or Pericles who illustrates its gen- 
eral use? 


THE Easy Chair first saw Christopher 
Cranch one evening at Brook Farm, when 
the Arcadian company was gathered in 
the little parlor of the Eyry, the brown 
cottage which was the scene of its social 
pleasures. He was then nearly thirty 
years old, a man of picturesquely hand- 
some aspect, the curling brown hair clus- 
tering around the fine brow, and the re- 
fined and delicate features lighted with 
sympathetic pleasure. He seated himself 


presently at the piano, upon which he 
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opened a manuscript book of music, and 
mperfectly struck the chords of an ac 
companiment to a song which was wholly 
new and striking, which he sang in a rich 
reedy barytone voice, and with deep mu 
sical feeling. There was an exclamation 
of pleasure and inquiry as he ended, and 
1e said that it was called the ‘‘ Serenade,” 
and was composed by a German named 
Schubert. He had transcribed it into his 
book from the copy of a friend. 

Thus at the same time the Easy Chair 
made the acquaintance of Cranch and 
Schubert. The singer was still a preach 
er, but was about leaving the pulpit. He 
vas already a disciple of transcendental 
ism, the far-reaching spiritual revival and 
impulse of that time, and two years before 
his kinsman, John Quincey Adams, made 
this characteristic entry in his diary: 


“A young man named Ralph Waldo Emer 
son, a son of my once-loved friend William 
Emerson, and a classmate of my lamented son 
George, after failing ia the every-day avoca- 
tions of a Unitarian preacher and school-mas- 
ter, starts a new doctrine of transcendental- 
sm, declares all the old revelations superan- 
nuated and worn out, and announces the ap- 
proach of new revelations and prophecies. 
Garrison and the non-resistant abolitionists, 
Brownson and the Marat democrats, phrenol- 
ogy and animal magnetism, all come in, fur- 
nishing each some plausible rascality as an 
ingredient for the bubbling caldron of reli- 
gion and politics. Pearce Cranch, ex ephebis, 
preached here last week, and gave out a stream 
of transcendentalism most unexpectedly.” 


There is no better expression than this of 
the contemporaneous bewilderment of old 
New England at the outbreak of the new 
spirit. 

Cranch soon left the pulpit, and follow 
ed the leading of his temperament and 
talent in becoming an artist. He was, 
indeed, an artist in various kinds. The 
diamond which the good genius brought 
to his eradle, it broke into many parts. 
He was poet, painter, musician, student, 
with a supplement of amusing social 
gifts, and chief of all was the freshness 
of spirit which kept him always young. 
rhe artistic temperament is one of moods, 
and Cranch was often silent and depress- 
ed. But it is a temperament which is 
also resilient, and recovers its cheerful- 
ness as a sky of April shines through the 
scattering clouds. Sometimes in later 
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years, when the future which, seen from 
a studio, is often far from smiling, he 
came to the room of a friend, and there, 
before a kindly fire, with a pipe of the 
‘good creature,” and with talk that 
ranged like a humming-bird through the 
garden, the vapors vanished, and the fu 
ture, seen from another point of view, 
smiled and beckoned 

Kor fifty years his life was nomadic 
He was much in Europe, living chiefly in 
Rome and Paris, with excursions; and in 
America his centre was New York, even 
although toward the close of his life his 
home—where he died—was in Cambridge. 
His heart was disputed by painting and 
poetry. He painted and sang. The early 
bent of his mind, which carried him into 
the pulpit, held him to religious interests 
and reading, and while he published 
poetry and translated the Aineid, he 
wrote grave papers, and in his ‘‘Satan” 
and other poems dealt with ethical prin 
ciples and religious speculation. His na 
ture was singularly childlike and sensi 
tive, and he was wholly in accord with 
what was really the earnest and advan 
cing spirit of his time. Doubtless he de 
sired a larger public recognition than he 
found, and he saw, but without repining, 
that others appeared to pass him in that 
uncertain competition where the prizes 
seem often to be awarded by a fickle god 
dess. 

But no such perception chilled his work 
or daunted his hope. When he was three- 
score and ten, as Dr. Holmes said of Mrs. 
Howe, he was seventy years young. His 
form was still lithe and erect, his step 
elastic, and, in a friendly circle, his man 
ner was as buoyant as ever. The diffi 
dence of youth still remained, and made 
his age more winning. Nature in all its 
aspects did not lose its charm for him, 
and although in later years he painted 
little, his interest in books, in society, and 
good-fellowship never flagged. He was 
of that choice band who are always true 
to the ideals of youth, and whose hearts 
are the citadels which conquering time 
assails in vain. It was a long and lovely 
life, and if great fame be denied, not less 
a beautiful memory remains. It was a 
life gentle and pure and good, and as liv 
ing hearts recall its sun and shade, they 
unconsciously murmur the words of Mrs. 
Browning, ‘‘ perplexed music.” 
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Editor's Dtudy. 


I 

bo bge se i is a certain pathos in any 
change. As we stumble along in 
the journey of this life, if we do not be- 
come humble and pitiful, we at least 
learn to be as sad at a hail as at a fare- 
well. It is as easy to ery at a wedding 
as it is to smile at a funeral; and the 
smile, considering our transitoriness, is 
as pathetic as the crying. In the groups 
depicted with such artistic simplicity on 
the gravestones of the ancient Greeks, 
the figure of the departing one, seated to 
bid farewell to his approaching friends, 
has rather the best of it. There is some- 
thing enviable in his sweet serenity, 
undisturbed by any anxiety as to the 
ealm country in which he shall walk on 
the morrow. He has done with vexa- 
tion and with enmity. If his task is not 
finished, he cheerfully leaves it to other 
hands; and as to the good he has tried 
to do in life, he knows it is no more lost 
than the sunshine that passed into the 

wine grapes of his vineyard. 
Striking so grave an initial note was 
scarcely intentional; for of all pathetic 
things in life there is none more pathetic, 
partly by reason that it has a touch of 
comedy, than a person taking himself 
It would have suited the 
inclination of the present occupant of a 
room that his predecessor has made one 
of the most notable and sunniest in all 
literature, to have stolen unobserved into 
the Study, hiding even his awe of it, and 
seated himself by the table,and begun to 
tell what he saw in the sea-coal fire of 
the past, or through the open windows of 
the present, without disturbing the fur- 
niture, or even dusting the traditions. 
Yonseious, indeed, he would have been 
that the tricksy Christmas Boy, following 
the fashion in foreign cities in regard to 
houses whose present occupants are un- 
known, but which have been made fa- 
mous by some genius, was putting on the 
outer wall a legend—‘* Here dwelt How- 
ells.” But this was not to be; the kindly 
and sadly humorous comments in the 
March Study would make such a silent, 
unresponsive entry seem unsympathetic 
to the extent of boorishness. In these 


too seriously. 


days one must accommodate himself to 
the fact that even the kingdom of hea- 
ven, not to speak of any meaner sover- 


eignty, does not come without observa 
tion. 

The late master of this apartment 
has made the succession very difficult, 
not because of theories that loom and 
dazzle or becloud, but because of his 
informing spirit. They used to say of 
municipal affairs that they preferred a 
bad charter with a good mayor to a good 
charter with a bad mayor. The present 
occupant is, he trusts, animated by a re 
spect for the ‘‘cause of common honesty 
in literature,” and he would not like to 
be classed among those who uphold 
the common or uncommon dishonesty. 
There are as many methods of serving the 
cause as there are serving minds, and, 
fortunately for the cause, what a man 
does is as important as what he says, and 
the spirit in which he says it counts with 
what he does. There is no doubt of the 
great indebtedness of American fiction to 
Mr. Howells, nor is there any more doubt 
of the intuitive quality, the sincere spirit, 
nay, more, the spiritual lift of his criti 
cism. Of its value as retrospective or 
prophetic judgment one should be in no 
such haste to pass an opinion. There is 
an old-fashioned theory that God has a 
way of overruling everything to his own 
purposes. In entering the Study, the 
present tenant has no intention of being 
rude to the gods of his predecessor—the 
dii minores of his private pantheon 
though for want of disturbance dust should 
settle on some of them; and if, on the 
other hand, he does not incense them, it 
is because he stands in awe of a very an 
cient edict, which says, ‘‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” and which 
even goes into a detail that thou shalt 
not make to thyself any graven image of 
anything on earth, even in the wilds of 
Russia, and fall down and worship it. 
Still, it would be a sorrowful thing to the 
owner of any sanctuary if an iconoclast 
should come in and throw his images out 
of the window. The spectacle that has 
been raised of the stricken Tolstoi wan- 
dering homeless about the world, ex- 
cluded from this Study,is enough to melt 
the heart of a terrapin. There is no 
iconoclast in this case. Let us all try to 
be as Christian and as little pagan as we 
ean. If great Pan is dead, the sun still 
shines. May will come once a year, flow- 
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ers will bloom, and we shall sit together 
in charity under the great tree of litera- 
ture, which has leaves of many varieties 
for our solace, and fruits of all kinds for 
our sustenance, 

If the present editor has not always 
been able to follow his brilliant prede 
cessor in the extent of his special wor 
ships or his dislikes, he has always been 
able to follow him with full sympathy in 
intention of his work He 
has never mistaken his kindly and subtle 
nor his 


the serious 
humor for conceit, courageous 
Mr. How 


ells has not only thought himself, but he 


outspokenness for dogmatism. 


has forced his readers to think, of the re 
lation of literature to life, of its serious 
ness aS an oceupation, of the moral ele- 
ment that cannot be counterfeited by a 
mawkish sentimentality. From his pul 
pit he has truly been a preacher of the 
spiritualization of thought, in words that 
must have gone hard sometimes with the 
‘naturist’ he happened to be praising. 
It is not necessarily the test of one’s ser- 
vice to his age that his sentiments have 
been agreed with; to win that honor one 
would only need to ascertain the prevail- 
ing sentiment and utter it. Mr. Howells 
has sought the truth as it appeared to 
him. His successor would like simply to 
say to him, as his hand is on the door, 
that deep affection goes out to him for 


his sweet spirit and sincerity, and pro 


found admiration for the charm, the 
grace, the exquisite literary art, that no- 
where else in these days, in our tongue, 
has been so marked and sustained as in 
his Study. 

Il. 

No other beok of our time 
many questions interesting to the student 
of literature, or throws so much light on 
them, as the Studies in Chaucer, by Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale Uni- 
versity. This result is due to the union, 
in the person of the author, of the scien- 
tific scholar and the sympathetic man of 
This union is not only exces- 
sively rare, but it is almost unprecedented 
in this case, because the erudition is not 
only broad, but is commanded by the 
severest critical censorship, and because 
the literary sympathy is accompanied by 
a literary performance in this extraordi- 
nary piece of criticism which would in- 
crease the reputation of any living man 
of letters. That these volumes will have 
immediately the universal recognition 


raises so 


letters. 
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which their erudition and critical acu- 
men entitle them to is too much to ex- 
pect; for they are not dull, and they are 
not dry. This may as well be confessed 
at the outset, as the casual reader will be 
likely to discover it, and may think his 
For 


established 


discovery entitles him to complain. 
canon better 
than that dignified dulness is the adopt 
ed sister of learning, and that the out- 
come of exact scholarship should be as 


there is no 


dry as hardtack. Dulness being the ear- 
mark of profundity, and obscurity being 
subtle 


should 


supposed to be the envelope of 
thought, it is natural that 
be felt for the works which it is difficult 
to read, and still more difficult to under- 
stand. 
utation 


awe 


At the risk of impairing its rep- 
with and with critics, 
the Study is obliged to say that Professor 


scholars 
Lounsbury’s book is easy reading, and 
that it does not contain a single obscure 
sentence, 

The relations of the man of letters to 
the scholar, or perhaps we should say of 
exact scholarship to literature, have never 
been more searchingly and comprehen- 
sively examined than in these volumes. 
In the chapter on the learning of Chau 
cer—which involves the perusal of all 
that the poet read, of all that was accessi 
ble to him which he may have read, and 
of all that was within his reach which he 
did not read, in the fourteenth century, 
meaning, of course, in the three cases, 
that which has survived to ovr time—it 
that he 
though of scholarly tastes, nor even en- 
titled to the epithet of learned, which he 
long enjoyed, judged even by the stand- 
ard of the fourteenth century. Chaucer 
was fond of books, and an omnivorous 
reader; he may have desired the reputa- 
tion of 
possession that has a precise and ascer- 
tainable value, and the contemporary 
reputation of it is a trustworthy stand- 
ard. But even if Chaucer had 
learned, it is not upon learning that his 
reputation would have rested. 
der of intelligence which enables a man 


is shown was not a scholar, 


being learned. Learning is a 


been 
serpy 
The or- 


to become a great scholar is something 
more than different in degree from that 
which enables him to become a great 
poet. That the former is inferior in that 
respect will be granted by all. But it is 
also of a far cheaper and more common 
kind.” It takes from him no needed 
laurel to deny that he had extensive ac 
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quirements in fields of knowledge, or 
even accurate acquirements in any one 
field. His knowledge was ample for 
his purposes, but our admiration of the 
scenes and the characters he depicts does 
not depend upon the range of his reading 
or the accuracy of bis scholarship. The 
inaccuracy of his knowledge no more 
affects our estimate of his poems than 
the like inaccuracy of Shakespeare affects 
our estimate of his dramas. ‘‘It was 
upon a basis much more solid than that 
of learning that he built the enduring 
monument of his fame. From its very 
nature the reputation of the scholar is 


transitory. It dies with the advance- 
ment of knowledge to which it has itself 
contributed... .Creative genius can afford 


to leave without envy to inferior men 
undisputed superiority on those lower 
levels upon which the man of learning 
moves....How much or how little he 
himself knew is of slightest consequence 
when set over against his mastery of that 
spiritual alchemy which converted the 
dross of daily life into a gold that after- 
times have come to cherish as among the 
most priceless of the possessions handed 
down from the past.” Here comes up the 
old question, what is genius? Chaucer 
was a man of genius. He was also a 
literary artist, and he took pains. But 
taking pains did not make him a genius. 
He had contemporaries who were prob- 
ably as learned as he was, who wrote as 
much as he wrote, and who took pains. 
We do not care for what they wrote. 
Genius is not absolved from the neces- 
sity of taking pains, for that is the price 
of adequate expression to one’s own 
generation and the passport to succeed- 
ing generations. Chaucer possessed that 
something which was wanting to the 
contemporary poets, which was not learn- 
ing nor industry nor facility, but which 
is the value of his poems to us. We call 
it genius, and the word is adequate with- 
out definition, if we did not debase it in 
common use. It is only in the abstract 
that we haggle about it; in the concrete, 
in poem or poet, we never hesitate to put 
our finger on it. We might call it in- 
spiration, if we could agree on what in- 
spiration is. Some authors have con- 
fessed that it lies in the eyes which see; 
others, with equal reason, attribute it to 
the fingers that write. It is that which 
makes the reader say, ‘‘I don’t see how 
he did it; I don’t see how that idea 


came to him.” It was as much a sur- 
prise to the writer; he could not te] 
how the idea came to him. Not all thy 
learning at his command, no length o 
time of hard thinking, would bring it 
Suddenly it flashed into his brain. Thy 
scholar who has also facility in versifi- 
cation, and who will take pains, can turn 
out a marketable Christmas poem, cor 
rect in form, and containing thoughts 
freshly expressed; but, wanting the un 
defined quality we are speaking of, it will 
go to no one’s heart. Poe never wrote a 
greater untruth—and this is strong lan 
guage—than the account of his mechan 
ical production of his most striking and 
enduring poems. 


Ill. 


Necessary if not indispensable posses 
sions for the man of genius are humor 
and the critical faculty. If Wordsworth 
had possessed either, the world would 
have been spared his awkward conde 
scensions to what he supposed was sim 
plicity, and the simplicity which he ad 
mired in Chaucer. The latter had the 
secret—which is sought in these days with 
indifferentsuccess—of speaking about com 
mon things without being commonplace, 
and of mean things without literary vul 
garity. The voice of the old poet that 
we hear in the English dawn is a clean, 
clear note, whether it is the crowing of a 
barn-yard fowl or the song of the lark 
soaring up from an aristocratic park 
His humor is manifest in his characters 
and situations; but it is his sense of hu 
mor that enables him to walk securely 
on the perilous edge of simplicity, that 
preserves him from exaggeration and 
from sentimentality. It is a part of his 
critical faculty which forbids him to be 
prolix or to be dull, and which always 
puts him on guard as a conscious critic 
of his own performance. It is the clear 
est evidence of a healthy, sane mind, and 
most valuable testimony in the conten 
tion raised by Lambroso that genius is a 
species of insanity. The two poets, placed 
first and second by our author in the 
scale of English singers,and of undispu- 
table genius, are also among the most 
conspicuous examples of common-sense 
in our race. Professor Lounsbury’s treat 
ment of the qualities that make Chaucer 
interesting,and as interesting to the nine 
teenth century as to the fourteenth, is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive, and touches almost 
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every point in modern literary contro- 
versy—the continuity of the life and tra- 
ditions of literature; the enduring value 
of a production of genius, independent of 
the accidents of fashion and contempo 
rary influences; the representation of real 


ife so as to present its kernel and mean- 
ing, and not simply its outer husks and 
appearances; the relation of art to moral 
ty, of art to contemporary taste; sim- 
plicity in the way of direct expression of 
a clear thought; handling common life 
with good-breeding, and not mistaking 
the value of the trivial and the transient. 
It might almost be made an apothegm 
that it needs a gentleman truly to depict 
vulgar life, for that in it which is of value 
in the study of human nature is not vis- 
ible to the vulgar. Chaucer is a good 
study for the disciples of literalism. In 
his conspectus of life nothing was too 
low or too high for his art; and if his 
plans had been carried out, he would have 
left us a more comprehensive picture of 
his age than Balzac attempted for his in 
the Comédie Humaine. 


IV 


This book on Chaucer is a remarkable 
study in biography. The known inci 
dents of his life could all be written on 
a page. The date of his birth has not 
been ascertained, the dates of his several 
poems can be approximately fixed only 
by other evidence than records, and his 
career can only be followed by aid of the 
scantiest official memoranda. Our por- 
trait of the man must therefore be an 
internal one—drawn from the character, 
the soul of the man as expressed in his 
writings. In these modestly named Stud- 
ies we have an exceedingly luminous por- 
trait of the poet, of his very inner self, 
and his relation to his age. Is not this 
the essential thing about any author? 
We possess biographies of authors which 
are minute in all the details of their ex- 
ternal lives, in which the curtain is lift- 
ed from all privacy, and the most vulgar 
curiosity for gossip is catered to. Are 
we getting in these the real men, or only 
the accidents of their existence? The 
study of an author is, of course, immense 
ly aided by intimate knowledge of his 
exterior life. But if we can suppose a 
biography of an author composed by a 
comrade who had known and observed 
him day by day all his life, but had nev- 
er read a word he had written, should 

77* 
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we expect a satisfactory picture? All 
men and women are more or less actors, 
perhaps most of all actors when they sit 
down to write their autobiographies. But 
the author reveals himself more complete 
ly in what he writes, when he is not os 
tensibly the subject, both in what he says 
and what he does not say. The perma 
nent reservoir upon which he draws must 
be himself. How surely can we detect 
him, his egotism, his modesty, his false 
sentiments, his nobility, his meanness, his 
sincerity, and his faith, or his assumption 
of either! Herein is the real man, what- 
ever he may have appeared to be as he 
walked about the world. How often does 
it happen that a notable literary perform- 
ance is a surprise to those who thought 
they knew its creator from his youth up! 
A reasonable curiosity would be satisfied 
if we possessed the external histories of 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, and the his- 
tories would have spared us cart-loads 
of commentary, invention, and dreary 
speculation. But Chaucer, the creative 
genius, the force in letters and in literary 
art that is as permanent as any human 
force in history, appears in these Studies 
defined and illuminated. It is a very 
great achievement, but it is the kind of 
study needed to portray any author and 
set forth his real worth to the world. 
¥. 

Chaucer is nearer to us than he was to 
the eighteenth century. This is partly 
due to the labors of scholars in the last 
twenty years. who have taken up the 
line of the great Chaucer editor, Tyr- 
whitt, and partly owing to the fact that 
our generation has been swinging round 
to the simplicity, the directness, the de- 
picting of real life, which was Chaucer's 
distinction in his own age. The labor 
has been to remove the incrustation of 
misconception, and the errors of scribes 
and commentators, and to ascertain ex- 
actly what Chaucer wrote. He has not 
suffered so much as Shakespeare has at 
the hands of commentators, and we have, 
in the opinion of his latest biographer, a 
better text of him than we have of Shake- 
speare. But in order that Chaucer may 
be easily accessible to more readers than 
now enjoy him, Professor Lounsbury pro- 
poses the modernization of his orthog- 
raphy. This is not the modernization 
attempted by Dryden and Pope and by 
many others, not a paraphrase nor an 
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amplification nor a condensation, not a 
translation, but simply the adoption of 
the spelling of this age. Why should 
that adoption injure Chaucer any more 
than Shakespeare? ‘* In modernizing the 
spelling of Chaucer we are not meddling 
in the slightest with the integrity of his 
text: we are not substituting other words 
for the words he wrote; we are not mak- 
ing any modifications in his grammar. 
All that is essential to him as a man of 
letters continues to exist in any orthog- 
raphy that is adopted.” Much more could 
be said against this proposition if we had 
Chaucer's works as they came direct from 
his hand, and consequently represented 
his own spelling. But we have no man 
uscript of his, and wide variations in 
spelling exist between the different man- 
uscripts extant and between the same 
words as found in different parts of the 
same manuscript. For scholars who fan- 
cy that the literary aroma would escape 
in modern spelling, the ancient texts are 
always accessible, and indeed are needed 
for purposes of investigation. But, says 
our author, wisely, the study of the Eng- 
lish classics should be made primarily a 
literary one. The ancient spelling is an 
obstacle to that. It took more than a 
century to put Chaucer’s works into Ro- 
man type after the rest of our litera- 
ture had abandoned black-letter, and the 
change brought sorrow of heart to anti- 
quarian students. The contradictory and 
obsolete orthography must go. ‘The 
superstition of scholars may, and doubt- 
less will, delay the time of Chaucer's de- 
liverance from this bondage, but will not 
prevent its coming at last.” 
VI 

The discussion of Chaucer's indebted- 
ness to others brings up the whole ques- 
tion of originality. In what does it con- 
sist? He has been tried by a standard 
rarely applied to a dead writer and never 
to a living one. He has been denied all 
originality either in his material or the 
use of it, and accused of petty as well as 
general larceny as a mere translator, 
while at the same time wholesale plagia- 
rism has been imputed to him as a merit. 
The mest glowing panegyric on him as a 
plagiarist is due to Emerson. ‘In a high- 
ly laudatory passage, in which nearly 
every phrase contains a misstatement of 
fact or involves « misapprehension of 
meaning, he exalted the poet’s glory by 


describing him as plundering, by th 
privilege belonging to genius, both pri 

ecessors and contemporaries. He did no 
even stop at this point. He made hi: 

anticipate the future by using the mat 

rials which men who lived after hi: 

were to amass. ‘Chaucer,’ he wrote, ‘ 

seems, drew continually through Lydgat: 
and Caxton from Guido di Colonna 

Lydgate was but little more than a bo 

when Chaucer was writing, and Caxton 
was not born till some years after Chau 
cer was dead.” In truth, genius has no 
more right than talent to steal, and, fon 
tunately, just the quality in a work which 
stamps it with genius cannot be the sub 
ject of theft, and could not have been 
stolen. It is not in the material of an 
author that originality is to be looked 
for, but in his use of it. In the ease of 
a contemporary author we are compara 
tively little curious as to his originals 
The material which the great poet or 
novelist must use, if he adheres to the 
probable and deals with life, is accessi 
ble and may be known to all. Fiction 
must not contradict our usual experi 
ence. Chaucer in his day deplored, as 
men do now, the impossibility of finding 
anything new, mourning that the stories 
had all been told and the situations all 
exhausted. Scott, in the midst of his 
most marvellous creations, made the 
same complaint. Chaucer did as Shake 
speare did — borrowed his plots, and in 
some places followed his authority word 
for word; and of all authors he is con 
spicuous for acknowledging his indebted 
ness. Chaucer told stories; he gathered 
them from all sources in a story-telling 
age, but by the manner of telling them 
he not only made them his own, but he 
made them immortal. That genius does, 
and is justified in doing, even with plots 
that are known, ideas that are common, 
and phrases that have been used. But 
identical thoughts and ‘dentical forms 
may be original in many minds. The 
oration of our day which has taken its 
place among the few classics of eloquence 
is Lincoim’s short speech at Gettysburg. 
The phrase most often’ quoted from it is 
“that government for the people, of the 
people, and by the people shall not per 
ish from the earth.” Porter's Rhetorical 
Reader was published in 1831; in 1839 
it was in its fifty-second edition. From 
this edition I quote the following sen 
tence for an “exercise,” entitled ‘‘ New 
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Social Order in America,” and credited 
to one Douglas: ** The European emi 
cyant might believe himself as one trans 
ported to a new world, governed by new 
iws, and finds himself at once raised in 
the seale of being—the pauper is main 
tained by his own labor, the hired laborer 
vorks on his own account, and the ten 
ant is changed into a proprietor, while 
the depressed vassal of the old continent 
becomes co-legislator and co-ruler in a 
government where all power is from the 
people and in the people and for the 
people.” The idea is not new, though 
this premature Douglas may have been 
the first to put it into this form. When 
Porter published these selections of prose 
and poetry, Lincoln was twenty-two years 
of age, and beginning to read law. It is 
possible that he may have read this very 
piece in a school-book which was widely 
circulated, and that this phrase may have 
It does not mat 
ter. The phrase in his mouth is as pure 


stuck in his memory. 


as a gold coin just dropped from the 
mint; it was his genius that set it in an 
immortal oration 
Vil 

The great editor of Chaucer was Thom 
as Tyrwhitt, born in 1730. He came to 
bring clearness out of confusion; in him 
‘the sanest of English poets had the 
good fortune to meet the sanest of edi 
tors.” He had only one desire, that of 
ascertaining the truth, and in one re 
spect he attained a level rarely attained 
by editors or commentators—** when he 
did not know anything, he knew he did 
not know it.” 
a textual scholar that he was eminent; 
his literary taste is described as almost 
unerring; ‘‘and it is never to be forgot- 


But it was not merely as 


ten that in settling the text of Chaucer it 
is not merely the special learning of the 
grammarian or the general learning of 
the scholar that must be brought to bear 
upon the subject: above both of these 
must be ranked the cultivated taste of 
the man of letters. It seems almost too 
much to hope that a combination of 
learning, of critical sagacity, of apprecia- 
tion of poetry as poetry, will ever meet 
again in the person of another willing to 
assume and discharge the duties of an 
editor of Chaucer.” This language de 
scribes the lineal successor of Tyrwhitt, 
the author of these volumes. But he has 
an added qualification, which is exceed- 
ingly rare in literary controversy, and 
that is, fairness towards an adversary. 
Professor Lounsbury is a hard hitter, but 
his habit is to take advantage of an op- 
ponent by removing the ground from 
under him in stating the adversary’s case 
as fairly and fully as he could state it 
himself. This leaves the impression upon 
the reader that our author is not trying 
to carry a point against any other man, 
but only to reach the truth. 

it is these qualities of exact and gen- 
eral scholarship, joined with the higher 
attributes of the man of letters, critical 
acumen directed by judicial impartiality, 
and wit and humor, sometimes satirical, 
which drive dulness from every page, 
that make these Studies in Chaucer the 
most notable contribution, on the whole, 
that America has made to literary schol- 
arship. And this is not all. These 
volumes, in incidental references, bear 
abundant evidence that the world has a 
right to look to Professor Lounsbury for 
the British literary history of the eigh- 
teenth century, or rather of the hundred 
years ending about 1830. 


Hanthly Recard of Current Cuents. 


POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 6th of February.— 

Although the investigation by the Chilian gov- 
ernment of the circumstances connected with the 
assault upon the crew of the steamship Baltimore 
failed to reveal any mitigating facts, that govern- 
ment neglected to offer any reparation or apology 
for the outrage. In addition to this neglect, a note 
of instructions, containing offensive references to 
the United States government, was sent by Mr. 
Matta, the Chilian Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to 
the Chilian Minister at Washington, with directions 
that it be given to the press of this country for 
publication. In view of these facts the President, 
on the 25th of January, laid before Congress 


a history of the affair, together with the corre- 
spondence between Chili and the Executive Depart- 
ment. At the same time an ultimatum was sent to 
Chili demanding a suitable apology and adequate 
reparation for the injury done this government in 
the affair of the Baltimore, and also the withdrawal 
of the offensive parts of the Matta despatch. On 
the 28th despatches were received from the Chilian 
government announcing that it would yield to these 
demands, and expressing regrets for the Valparaiso 
outrage. 

United States Senators were elected in several 
States as follows: In Ohio, January 13th, John 
Sherman (re-elected); in Maryland, January 19th, 
Arthur Pue Gorman (re-elected), and January 22d, 
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Charles H. Gibson; in Mississippi, January 19th, 
James Z. George and E. C. Walthall (both re-elected), 
DISASTERS. 

January 13th.—Despatches from Hong-Kong an- 
nounced the loss of the steamer Namchow, with her 
crew and over 400 passengers, off Cupcebi Points, in 
the Uhina seas 

January 22d.—In a fire which destroved the Na- 
tional Surgical Institute at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
twenty-one lives were lost 

OBITUARY. 

January 14th.—In London, England, Albert Vic 
tor Christian Edward, first Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, and heir-presumptive to the crown of 
Great Britain, aged twenty eight years.—In London, 


Citar’ s 








s 





HEN I was at college after the 
war, clothing was very scarce ; 
there was not a dress suit in col- 
lege, and very few new suits of 
any kind. I remember my best 

' coat was made out of an old 

cloth skirt of my mother’s. Billy 

L Logan, however, tall and blond, 

was a swell, and in his third year 

he turned up with a brand-new suit, long frock- 
coat, lavender trousers, and a beaver hat that 
was dazzling. He was simply “ a howler,” and 
caught Miss Mabel, the Doctor’s pretty daugh- 
ter, out of hand. 

“Tsrul” was the fiddler (as black as your 
boot). He was also a drunkard and a thief. 

He and Billy Logan were great friends. He 


England, Cardinal Henry Edward Manning, ag, 
eighty-four years.—In Rome, Italy, Cardinal Jo} 
Simeoni, Papal Secretary of State and Prefect-G: 
eral of the Propaganda, aged seventy-six years 
In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, General James 3 
grisbin, U.S.A., aged fifty-five years. 

January 20th—In Cambridge, Massachusett 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, poet and painter, ag 
seventy-nine vears. 

January 22d.—In Washington, D.C., Joseph P 
Bradley, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
the United States, aged seventy-nine years. 

January 29th.—In New York city, Brigadic 
General Henry C. Barnum, aged fifty-nine years 

February 3d.—In London, England, Sir More 
Mackenzie, physician, aged fifty-five years. 


Prue. 


considered himself a swell also. But the night 
before the 1st of April, 1869 (on which night 
we always had a calathump, followed the next 
night by “a ball”), Isrul was sulky, owing part 
ly to a recent sermon against fiddling by thx 
Rey. Amos Brown, and partly to a differenc 
they had had about a dusky “sister” in thi 
Rev. Amos’s congregation, in which the Rey 
Amos had come off victor. When we ap 
proached him about the music for “ the ball, 
he announced that he had “done gin up fid 
dlin’ and gone to seekin’.” It took several 
stiff drinks from a large bottle obtained fo1 
the festivities by Billy Logan and a sight of 
Billy’s new suit to soften him. Billy, a little 
mellow, put the suit on to show him how lx 
would look when he should lead Miss Mabe! 
up the floor to his music. Up to the top of 
the room he swaggered, turned with a swing, 
shouted, in Isrul’s tone, “S’lute your pard 
ners,” and gave a long low bow as he lifted 
the bottle to his lips. 

Isrul’s countenence relaxed. ‘“Umh!” he 
declared. “Whar meh fiddle? Ef I jest had 
a coat and pyah o’ breeches like dem, I could 
outplay Gabrul.” 

A few hours leter we swept the town like a 
cyclone, Billy Logan, as the devil with a pitch 
fork, leading. 

We reached our rooms about three o'clock 
A.M. As Billy flung open his door, there sat 
Isrul fast asleep in his arm-chair, with the 
empty bottle beside him, and his old basket 
between his feet well filled with Billy’s effects. 
He had been overtaken in the very act. “Get 
up here. I’m going to kill you and bury you,” 
Billy shouted. He seized him by the collar 
and pulled him out of the chair. As he let 
him go, Isrul fell in a drunken heap on thx 
floor. Billy disappeared, with two or three 
fellows, and in a little while came back with a 
bucket of paint and the finest coffin from Little 
Dole the undertaker’s shop. The old Docto: 
and Little Dole both declared next day that it 
was burglary; but I think they took an ex 
treme view of it. Little Dole had lost his 
front door and his best coffin, and “ the old 
Doctress,” as we called the Doctor’s wife, was 
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exciting him about the rape of her green- 
house. Anyhow, Billy got the coffin, and old 
Isrul, his face painted a livid blue, and his 
\in tied up like a corpse with one of Billy's 
indkerchief’s, and every flower from the old 
Doctress’s greenhouse on his breast, was borne 
it. The chapel was forcibly entered, and 
the corpse ” was borne in. Billy offic iated, 
is devil’s head poking up over the Doctor's 
»wn. He had the Doctor's very voice. Per- 
ips it was the Doctor’s voice which startled 
‘the corpse,” but he opened his eyes. He got 
ishier under his coat of pint as he fixed his 
vaze on Billy’s horns. The devil raised his fork. 
“ Now at last we have him in torment. What 
hall we do with him?” he asked, in a terrific 


voice. 


jo 


him!” came from two hundred 

ight the fire,’ he said. He turned tow- 

rds the coffin and brandished his pitch- 

fork. “How many hen-roosts have you 
robbed ?” he asked. 

Isrul’s jaw worked. His eyes were popping 
out of his head. “ M-m-marse Satan, y-y-you 
iin’ gwine back befo’ de war, is you?” he asked. 

* Since.” 

“T-T don’ know, m-master; not but three, I 
t lieve ” 

He was evidently in doubt. 

‘“He has lied; record it. Add three hun- 
dred years for each one he left out.” 

There was an awful addition with sticks on 
the floor at the head of the coffin. A hundred 
throats responded, “It is recorded.” Isrul 
croaned. 

“ How often have you been drunk 

“]T-I-IT don’ know, master; I done forgit,” 

said, seeking safety in oblivion 

‘Add two hundred years.” 

t was added on the floor 

* How often have you stolen from the col- 

students, particularly from that pious, 
virtuous, upright, and righteous gentleman. 
Billy Logan ?” 

* T-I—’bout a million times,” faltered Isrul. 

There was a groan on all sides, 

“He has told one truth; take off two min- 
ites. Heat the fire, and set the big middle 
kettle to boiling.” 

A red calcium-light suddenly lit up the 
scene, turning the devil’s head and flowing 
robe a fiery red. He brandished his pitch- 
fork and advanced. With a yell, Isrul sprang 
from the coffin. The devil caught him, and 
they clinched; and the two rolled around to- 
gether in a medley of coffins, legs, chairs, 
pitchforks, and devil’s horns, Isrul yelling and 
fighting for salvation, the devil tangled up in 
the Doctor’s gown, which was being torn to 
shreds, shouting to us to help him. Sudden- 
ly Isrul dealt him a tremendous blow, broke 
loose, and with one bound sprang crashing 
through the nearest wine ow, taking the sash 
with him, and Billy, with his gown in tatters 
and his mask torn off, scrambled breathless 
to his feet. We saw him start to speak, then 
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look towards the door. A change came over 
his face, and with a shout of “The Doctor!” he 
swept the lamp from the table and followed 
Isrul through the shattered window—a pro 
ceeding which the rest of us promptly adopted. 

The attendance at chapel next morning was 
better than it had been before in years. Ev 
ery student showed up. Billy was the de- 
murest of the congregation, sat well forward, 
but kept in the shadow of a pillar to hide an 
ugly bruise over the eye, and sang devoutly 
The coffin had been removed, but there was 
no need of a coffin to make the occasion sol 
emn. Little Dole sat on the front bench, and 
the Doctor's face wore a look of doom. I be 
lieve every man of the three hundred stopped 
breathing. I know I did. He said a great 
outrage had been committed (Little Dole 
groaned), and that the faculty had met and 
determined to inflict the severest punishment 
in their power—expulsion. ‘“ We shall expel 
every one concerned in its perpetration. The 
town authorities will probably follow it up 
with a prosecution.” (Little Dole grunted.) 
The Doctor paused. You could put your hand 
out and feel the silence. “As soon as the per- 
petrators are discovered,” he added. A hun- 
dred men drew long breaths 

It was late in the afternoon when we saw 
an old lame darky hobbling across the lawn 
with a stick. His mother would hardly have 
recognized him. His eye was apparently 
bunged up, his head was plastered over with 
court- plaster like a map, his arm was in a 
sling, and he was so lame he could scarcely 
hobble; but he was evidently not entirely 
blind, for he was making straight for the 
Doctor’s office. He was nearly there. Billy 
gazed at him intently, and suddenly cut out 
of the door, we after him. It .as Isrul. He 
had actually reached the door and raised his 
hand to knock when Billy got to him. 

“Wait. Come here, I want to speak to 
you,” he said to him, in a breathless under- 
tone, beckoning him away from the door. 

“Who dat?” asked Isrul, lifting his head 
and peering at him out of his bunged-up eye, 
as if he could not see him. “Who dat? I 
cyarn see you. Dat Billy Logan done put my 
eye out.” 

‘No, he hasn’t. How do you know he did 
it?” said Billy, persuasively. “Come this way 
a minute; I want to talk to you about it.” 

“Yes, he did. I got he hancher wid he 
name on it. I know he do it. I cyarn heah 
what you say. Talk louder; he dun stop up my 
ear.” He put his hand up to his ear as if to 
try and hear him. 

The Doctor was moving within. Billy, with 
a look of desperation at the door, caught hold 
of him. “Come here, Uncle Isrul,”’ he said, 
seductively. 

* Ough!” cried Isrul. ‘“‘Umh! Dat boy done 
breck my arm. He done ruin me for life.” He 
raised his voice. 

“ No, he didn’t. 
a,” 


Don’t talk so loud, please, 
expostulated Billy, with a glance at the 
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door. “If you come this way I'll talk to you 
about it.” 

“T don’t want to talk to you. I want to 
talk to de Doctor. Who is you? You ain’ de 
Doctor, is you? Icyarn see you.” He raised 
his head again as if to try and see his inter- 
locutor, groaned with pain,and then turned to 
the door and caught the knocker. 

“Come here. I'll pay you, Uncle Isrul.” 

Isrul paused. “How much you gwine pay 
me ?” 

“T'll pay you well. Come here; come on.” 
Billy’s voice was never so enticing. 

“T eyarn walk. Dat boy done breck my leg.” 

“Tl help you; T’ll carry you. Come on,” 
and he took the old fellow and helped him 
hobble along, almost carrying him to his 
room. “Come in.” He flung the door open, 
But Isrul sank down at the step with a groan, 
exhausted. Billy offered him five dollars not 
to tell. He was obdurate. At last Billy in 
despair asked him what he would hold his 
tongue for. He reflected, then turned and 
glanced around inside the room through his 
almost closed eyes. “*Gim me dat new suit 0° 
clo’es.” Billy called him a bad name. 

Isrul pulled himself up with a groan, and 
started for the Doctor’s. Just as he reached 
the door, Billy rushed after him. His educa- 
tion, his future, his sweetheart, hung on the 
issue. Breathing threatenings and slaughter, 
he went to get the clothes. Isrul examined 
them critically,and poked them into his basket. 

“Whar de beaver?” he asked in surprise, 
looking around as if he expected to see that 
article lying beside the basket. 

It was not in the contract, explained Billy; 
but to no purpose. 

* Oh yes, it was,” he said. ‘Suit o’ clo’es 
ain’ nuttin’ ’dout de beaver. You kin teck ’em 
back. I want to see de Doctor anyways.” 

He took the clothes out, and rose painfully. 

The beaver was brought, and having put it 
carefully into his basket on top of the clothes, 
and surrendered the handkerchief, Isrul rose. 

“Good evenin’, Marse Satan,” he said. “I'll 
have de music dyah in time to-night ;” and he 
hobbled off. 

Billy spent the afternoon having the rents 
made the night before in his old black coat 
sewed up, so that he could wear it to the ball. 
He was a little late in arriving. 

As he led Miss Mabel up the floor to the 
head of the room, his eyes fell on the players. 
Well out in front of them sat Isrul, as well as 
he ever was in his life, without a scratch on 
him, and decked out in Billy’s new suit, and 
with his beaver cocked on his woolly head. 
He waited till Billy reached his place, then 
threw his head back, and took a long look at 
him, with his eyes nearly closed, as if trying to 
see him, caught his eye, and bowed low to 
him. ‘Good evenin’, Marse Satan,” he said, 
lifted his elbow, and, with a triumphant wag 
of his head, shouted, “S’lute your pardners,” 
and began to “outplay Gabrul.” 

THomas NELSON PAGE. 


A SWEET REVENGE. 

“HAVEN'T you got anything solid to eat?” 
said a traveller, discontentedly eying the pro- 
fusion of pies and small cakes on the counte: 
of a restaurant at one of the way-stations. 

“Shall I give you some beans?” said the 
proprietor, with his most persuasive smile. 

The traveller assented, and making short 
work of them, asked “ how much.” 

“Twenty-five cents,” was the bland respouse. 

“What?” cried the traveller. “Twenty- 
five cents for a spoonful of cold beans!” 

The proprietor continuing firm in his price, 
the man paid it and departed. 

But late that afternoon a telegram was 
handed to the restaurant-keeper, for which he 
paid twenty-five cents; it ran thus: 

“ Don’t you think your price a little high on 
beans ?” Signed, “ TRAVELLER.’ 

STUTTERED BETTER 

WIT seems often to be the compensating 
quality to those who have been afflicted by 
nature with impediment of speech. A New 
York man, meeting for the first time in some 
years a stuttering classmate, observed, 

“Why, Morrow, you do not seem to stutter 
as badly as you used to.” 

“N-nun-no,” returned the stutterer. “| 
h-huh-have h-huh-had so mum-much practice 
that I fuf-find it v-vuv-very easy t-tut-to stut- 
tammer now. E-easier thuthan spupeaking 
stut-tut-traight.” 


HE REMEMBERED 
Yes, Bill, my boy, I recollee’s it all, 
Now that ye’ve tried them old days to recall. 
How you sot Silas Perkins’ dorg on me, 
’N’ how the critter bit my leg in three; 
*N’ how, when we was goin’ to the school, 
‘Twas I got licked when you had broke the rule. 


’N’ how we went a-fishin’ in the creek, 

*N’ you soused me in Grimes’s pond so slick. 
*N’ how, when we went to the candy puil, 

You filled my best clo’es pockits chock up full; 
’N’ how that night, when I had told my dad, 
The lickin’ that I got—t’was purty bad. 


Yes, I remember all them boyhood acts, 

Now that ye’ve chose to bring up all the facts; 
’N’ I remember, too, when I was small, 

I swore I'd lick yer, ef I growed at all; 

*N’ growed I has, jess twicet as much as you. 
*N’ now I'll tell ver what I’m goin’ to do: 


I’m goin’ to take yer right acrost my knee, 
’N’ spank ye till ye can’t most hardly see; 
*N’ then I’m goin’ to sweep ye round the floor 
Ontil the hull nex’ town kin hear ye roar. 

I'd quite forgot ye, Bill, onfil ye spoke, 

*N’ now, my boy, I'll have my little joke. 


And Si unto his spoken word was true. 
A lovely course of sprouts he put Bill through. 
And when he'd done—some forty minutes after— 
The store just rang with Uncle Silas’ laughter. 
And Bill departed on his hands and knees, 
Resolved no more to call up memories. 

JouN Kenprick Bangs. 
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THE MAIN POINT 


First Youne Woman. “I would get married too, if I could find a man I could live with.” 


Seconp Youne Woman. “Oh, that is easy enough; but the difficult part 


innot live without.’ 


A HESITATING VOTER 

[ur hero of the following incident was 
doubtless an offender against good morals; 
but just how to classify his offense would form 
i nice point for discussion. 

It was election day in F———x, and the how 
for closing the polls was near at hand. The 
polling-place was that of the outermost ward 
of the city, and on its list were a number of 
ountry voters, and also some non-residents, 
their faces not all familiar to the agents of the 
respective candidates. 

Presently a rough country wagon, contain- 
ng two men, came rattling down the street in 
desperate haste. It stopped on the outskirts 
of the crowd. One of the men sprang out, and 
began pushing his way toward the polling- 
place—evidently a tardy voter. The crowd 
vas sympathetic. “Am [in time?” he asked. 

“Yes, if you hurry up!” said some of the by- 
standers. 

As he elbowed his way forward, a quiet man 
caught his arm and moved along with him. 

“How are you going to vote ?” inguired the 
quiet man, softly. 

“Hain’t quite made up my mind,” con 
fessed the tardy voter. 

“Better vote for Jones,” said the quiet 
man. 

“ Dun’no’,” said the tardy voter, doubtfully. 

“Try and make up your mind,” said the 
quiet man, slipping a bank-note into the hand 
which hung, half open, by the tardy voter’s 
side. 


is to find a man you 


“Allright! I'm there!” answered the tardy 
voter. 

And the quiet man melted back into the 
crowd, 

Before the tardy voter had quite reached 
the polling-place, a genial-looking individual 
beckoned him into an open doorway; and he 
went. The genial man grasped his hand 
warmly, drew him behind a staircase, and in- 
quired, “ Made up your mind yet ?” 

* Reckon not quite,” replied the tardy voter 

‘Vote for Robinson, eh?” whispered the 
genial man, with a nod and a wink, slipping 
a bank-note adroitly into the tardy voter's 
hand. 

“Till do the best I can for you!” said the 
tardy voter, hastening off to the polling-place. 
He got there without further detention. 

“Hurry up!” yelled the crowd. 

“Kin I vote here ?” inquired the tardy voter 
of the presiding officer 

* What name, sir?” asked that functionary. 

* Jedediah Barker,” said the tardy one, ex- 
pectantly turning a quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, 

The officer ran his eye down the list, once 
and again. 

“There is no such name on the list,” said 
he, sternly. 

“Well, ye needn’t go fur to kick. I didn’t 
exackly expect ther was,” said the tardy voter. 
‘But I cale’lated ’twouldn’t do no harm to 
ask. I come from over in Maine:” and he 
turned indifferently away. Y.X. 
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Ill 


When she sets up in de choir, 
An’ ‘er voice mounts higher 
higher, 
In unisom wid Jim’s. 
A-singin’ o’ de hymns, 
I sets back an’ puspire. 


IV 
When she lean down on ’er hoe, 
‘N’ dig de san’ up wid ‘er toe, 
An’ look todes me an’ sigh, 
Des lak she ‘mos’ could ery, 
I don’t know whar ter go. 


V 


When she walk right down de aisle 


At de cake-walk wid a smile, 
An’ she an’ yaller Jake 
Ketch han’s an’ win de cake, 

I steam an’ sizz an’ bile. 


i 





LUCINDY. 


I 


HEN Lucindy’s eye do shine 
Lak a ripe, ripe muscadine, 
An’ ’er lips sticks out 
In a tantalizin’ pout, 
I counts Lucindy mine. 


II. 


Whew she droop ‘er eyes so shy, 
Lak she gwine ter pass me by, 


An’ des afore she pass 
Drap ’er hankcher on de grass, 


My courage rise up high. 





When she claim me fur her beau, 


An’ den dance da reel wid Joe: 
An’ when she swing me by 
Squeeze my han’ on de sly— 

I don’ know whe’r or no. 


VII 
Tell de trufe, Lucindy’s ways 
Gits me so upsot some days 
Dat, ’cep’n dat I knew 
Dats des de way shk- do, 
I'd do some damage, ’caze 


Vili. 


Some days when she do de wus, 
Ef *twarn’t dat I hates a fuss, 
An’ loves ’er thoo an’ thoo 
Wid all de ways she do, 
De least I'd do’d be cuss. 
Ruta McEnery Srvart. 
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BY LAUREN‘ 


FEVUAT true philosopher and profound student 

| of men, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, says, some- 
where, that next to a requited attachment, one 
of the most convenient things a young man 
can carry about with him, at the beginning of 
his career, is an unrequited attachment. It 
makes him feel important and business-like, 
and blasé and cynical; and whenever he has 
a touch of liver, or suffers from want of exer- 
cise, he can mourn over his lost love, and be 
very happy in a tender, twilight fashion. 

This is the key-note of each of the three 
episodes lately published by Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
in epistolary form; except that her subjects 
of unrequited affection are generally young 
ladies instead of young men. The writer of 
the clever Love- Letters of a Worldly Woman,' the 
sketch which gives its name to the volume, is 
not quite so worldly as are the heroines of “A 
Modern Correspondence” and of “A Senti- 
mental Correspondence”; but she is worldly 
enough, for all that, and she is not only mod- 
ern, but she is sentimental as well. Like Mr. 
Kipling’s jilted fledgling, she is cynical and 
blasé; and she takes an immense amount of 
comfort out of the fact that she used to love 
in unworthy young artist in black and white 

unworthy as a lover, not as an artist—and 
that, after she was married to somebody else, 
she buried the ebony clock,the artist gave her 
as a wedding present, in a deep, deep hole on 
i silent island. She has no children, she and 
her husband are excellent friends and good 
companions, but love and sympathy are un- 
known quantities in their family circle, and 
when she has a nervous headache, or suffers 
from the want of a cook, or a coupé, or a check- 
book, she is very happy, in her tender, twi- 
light fashion, over that clock; and she won- 
ders, as the world goes round and round, if it 
will not, somehow, turn the wheels of the poor 
little timepiece and set it going again, and so 
set going again her love for its giver and his 
love for her; and she would not be without 
the memory of that deep, deep hole in the si- 
lent island for the world; although she has no 
more affection left for the artist than she has 
for her husband: all of which shows how well 
Mr. Kipling knows women and men. - 

The writer of the feminine side of “ A Mod- 
ern Correspondence” is described by an on- 
looker, as being “not altogether a fool, you 

1 [ove-Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. W. K. 


Currrorp. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $125. New York: flarper and Brothers 
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know; but she is one of those large-minded, 
great-souled people, longing to suffer and dis- 
tinguish themselves in the cause of humanity, 
and for the good of the world, who are such a 
nuisance nowadays.” She is more than a nui- 
sance, she isa dangerous person, if she is to be 
permitted to write many more letters about 
“The Dulness of Goodness,” such as she sends 
to the “ Him” whose reverence she once reject- 
ed on the ground that reverence habitually 
“goes to passion’s funeral.” Her soul is not 
so great as she says it is; her mind is not so 
large as she thinks it is; she writes very bright 
letters, and she receives very bright letters in 
reply; but the man who answers her letters is 
not high-souled enough or large-minded enough 
to answer her arguments: and therein her dan- 
ger lies. The book, however, is admirably 
written, and will find many enthusiastic ad 
mirers. 

Mrs. Clifford, in her short Preface, says: 
“Morals [in books] are depressing; let us 
leave them to the Preacher.” The Preacher 
of this monthly sermon to the large congrega- 
tion of readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE does 
not want to moralize too much; but he feels 
it his duty—as a Preacher—to say that the 
dulness of goodness is a much more excellent 
thing in woman—even in Worldly Woman 
than is the writing of brilliant and sparkling 
Love-Letters which teach that “ it is a sad mis- 
take, especially for women, to take things seri- 
ously,” and that “it is better to give one’s na- 
ture its fling and let it make a walk for itself, 
good or bad, as its strength goes.” 

Goodness is sometimes dull, but wit, not in- 
frequently, is altogether foolish. 


QUIRINE, the Baroness van Cortlandt, is a 
Worldly Woman and a fool; but fortunately 
for herself, and for her readers, she does not 
commit herself by the writing of Love-Letters 
to her husband, or to anybody else. She lives 
unhappily with the man she has married. He 
is grave, she is flighty; he is punctilious, she 
daringly unconventional ; he is sober in taste, 
she extravagant, changeful, impatient; he is 
two-and-thirty, she is eighteen; he takes things 
seriously, she gives her nature its fling, and 
she makes a walk which is bad and slippery 
She does not fall, although she tries to, and 
she is very glad in the end to be able to come 
back to the comparative dulness and safety of 
goodness in general. 


~— 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Baroness? is a Dutch story, by Miss Fran- 
ces Mary Peard. According to the Dutch law 
a legal separation of man and wife can at first 
be granted temporarily only, and for a term 
of five years; at the end of this time, and be- 
fore the decree is finally pronounced, the in- 
terested parties must again appear before the 
judge, and be examined as to whether their 
wishes remain the same, or whether either has 
anything to advance against the divorce, This 
is a most admirable law; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the Dutch cannot exhibit a work- 
ing-model of it to the residents and visitors 
of Chicago during the coming Columbian sym- 
posium. 

When the book opens, these five years of ex- 
perimental separation are within a few months 
of expiring. The scenes are laid in Utrecht, 
Dordrecht, and in the baronial castle of Boek 
enrode, a large but unamusing Netherlandish 
country -seat, which has nothing but ghosts 
to enliven it, and, according to the Baroness, 
“even the ghosts are dull.” She had, perhaps, 
a little excuse for her conduct, and he, perhaps, 
was justified in slapping her on the shoulder 
with a paper-knife; for he must have been 
trying to live with, and she, certainly, was very 
aggravating while she was attending the fu- 
neral of passion, and before reverence rose 
from the dead. The more interesting couple, 
however, are his brother and her friend, around 
whom Miss Peard, with her ustial delicacy and 
skill has woven the wreath ot a pretty little 
It is a pleasant, healthful, helpful 
story, from first to last, and one for whose mor- 
al the Preacher can find nothing but praise. 


romance, 


Mrs. Dines’s Jewels* were rich and rare. Mrs 
Dines herself was not rare, but she was rich. 
She was the good, dull, vulgar wife of an Aus- 
tralian millionaire; and in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-blank she is represented as 
sailing from Gravesend on one of the large 
wooden merchant-vessels of that period, with 
a necklace worth something like an hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, with an uninterest- 
ing company of fellow-passengers, and with an 
assorted cargo of the letter A, bound, all of 
them, for Sydney, New South Wales. Mrs. 
Dines, on the voyage, lost and recovered her 
jewels, and her h’s,in a very curious and inge- 
nious way, the details of which need not be 
given here. The marine detective is a new 
figure in fiction, and if Mr. Clark Russell and 
some future Gaboriau can be induced to col- 
laborate in the production of a story of high- 
sea robbery, there is no reason why the police 
boat should not patrol the middle of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific—in fiction —for the edi- 
fication of a new generation of the lovers of 


2 The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances M. Pearp 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) New York: Harper and Brothers 

* Mrs. Dines's Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic Romance. By 
W Crark Russect. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : Har- 


[| Harper's Franklin Square Library.] 
per and Brothers. 


Monsieur Lecocq, and of Stories Told "Round 
the Galley Fire. In the present tale the author, 
somehow, gives us the impression that Mrs. 
Dines would not have lost ber jewels if the 
captain of the ship on which she sailed had 
not been “a sea dandy”—the term is Mr. Rus- 
sell’s own—with a many-colored waistcoat and 
a very bald head; and whether such is Mr. 
Russell’s intention or not, the rogues of the 
book are the only persons in it who excite our 
sympathy or ouradmiration. They are avery 
clever and a very attractive pair of thieves; 
and they seem to have been fitted for bette: 
business, and to have deserved a better fate. 
There is none of the prosiness of moral exce}) 
lence about them! 


ONE of the most striking examples of the 
fact that goodness—in fiction—is always dull, 
unless it is unconventional, is to be found in 
the character of the heroine of Mr. Black’s 
A Daughter of Heth.* Coquette, the young lad: 
in question, was as good as possible; pure, self- 
forgetful, self-sacriticing, almost angelic; but 
with no feeling of religion whatever, with very 
little moral sense, and with almost no princi 
ples of any kind to save her from the tradi 
tional dulness which—in fietion—seems of ne 
cessity to attend upon virtue. All of which 
would go to prove that the goodness which 
bores——in fiction—is only that which is sanc- 
tioned by general concurrence, which is de- 
pendent upon social usage and custom, which, 
in short, is purely conventional 

Although “A Daughter of Heth” is not the 
earliest of Mr. Black’s novels—it was preceded 
by “ Kilmeny,” “In Silk Attire,” and “ A Mon- 
arch of Mincing-Lane ”—it is the first of the 
new and uniform edition of his works which 
he now presents to his public. In his modest 
preface he says that he has lorg been contem- 
plating this step, with the added intention of 
reshaping and rewriting, in a large measure, 
those stories which appeared in the beginning 
of his career; so that books composed amid 
stress and turmoil might gain something from 
the comparative leisure of later years. That 
he found it impossible to do this as thorough- 
ly and as completely as he wished is a matter 
of congratulation to Mr. Black, and to his read- 
ers as well. He has revised in many ways; 
slight verbal inaccuracies have been corrected; 
conversations have been condensed; and as he 
expresses it, ‘crooked places have been made 
straight”; but, happily, he has had neither the 
time nor the heart to destroy the original 
freshness of his touch by the substitution of 
any effort at a nicer precision. 

The announcement that these tales of Scot- 
tish lakes and Scottish heather, of London 
streets, and of English country lanes, of true 
hearts and of pure fresh air, are to appear in 


4 A Daughter of Heth. A Novel. By Wiuiiam Biack 
New and Revised Edition. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


vuttorm shape will be received with pleasure 
by countless admirers of Mr. Black on both 


sides of the Border, and on both sides of the 


Ocean: and it will be a source of great satis- 
faction to the enthusiastic and conscientious 
book-collector to feel that he can now bind Mr. 
Black, without waiting for Mr. Black to die! 
And this is a satisfaction in which Mr. Black 
himself, and his personal friends, will partici- 


he live to 


pate in a most hearty way. May 
write many more new novels, and to see him- 
self uniformly and richly bound for many years 


to come. 


Ir seems almost time to bind Mr. Met askey 
and his Franklin Square Song Collection,> for 
how Mr. MeCaskey is going to be able to col- 
lect more songs to bind, must be a mystery to 
many singers. Seven volumes of his compila- 
tions—in paper, in boards, and in cloth—have 
been noticed in these columns during the 
last few years; and of the eighth, which has 
just appeared, there is nothing left to be said. 
It opens with the “Old Easy Chair by the 
Fire”; it closes with the “Ivy Green”; it in- 
cludes “All Around my Hat” and the “ An- 
chor’s Weighed”; and it will find a welcome 
wherever songs are sung 

Mrs. LOUISE JOPLING has lately published 
in this country and in England a useful little 
Hand-book on Art, entitled Hints to Amateurs,® 
in which she discourses, in well-conceived and 
carefully prepared chapters, upon Black and 
White, Oil-painting, Water-colors, Pastel, Pho- 
tography, Sketching from Nature, Anatomy, 
and Perspective. Her motive, as she express- 
es it in her Introduction, is to assist those of 
her fellow-workers in her own profession who, 
for want of a little timely encouragement, are 
apt to become disheartened, and particularly 
to help those who, from force of circumstances, 
cannot enjoy the advantages which are in our 
days so accessible to so many art students. In 
using the word “ Amateur,” she intends it to 
signify its original meaning, to wit, “a lover,” 
and she draws a curious and an original dis- 
tinction between the amateur and the profes- 
sional artist. The former, she says, is usually 
burdened in his start in life with too much 
money, the latter with too little. In this, it 
seems to her, lies the chief difference between 
them. That the large body of professional 
lovers of art will agree with her in this bold 
statement is hardly probable. Amateurity does 
not always mean immaturity or incompetence, 
however, although it is too often associated 
in many scoffing minds with those words; and 
the Amateurs for whom Mrs. Jopling’s Hints 


> Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 8 Selected 
by J. P. McCaskry. Two Hundred Favorite Hymns 
and Songs for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire 
side. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$100. New York: Harper aud Brothers. 

6 Hints to Amateurs. A Hand-book on Art By 
Louse Joprine. 16mo0, Paper, Ornamental, 50 cents 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
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were written will, no doubt, find in her pages 
much of the encouragement and help she hepes 
to give them 

Mrs. Jopling was married some years ago to 
a well-known 8ritish artist, and she is herself 
an artist of no mean repute in her own land 
She was born in Manchester, less than half a 
century ago,and she began the serious study 
of her profession as a professional artist after 
she had become a wife and a mother. Her 
amateur experiences were, naturally, of no lit- 
tle assistance to her when she entered the 
schools of Charles Chaplin and of Alfred 
Stevens, in Paris, at the age of twenty-three; 
and the many hours and days of hard work 
she dwells upon more than once in the pages 
of this book have brought forth very satisfac- 
tory results. Her pictures have been seen on 
the walls of the Royal Academy and of other 
galleries of London for many seasons, and her 
“Five Sisters of York” attracted no little at 
tention at the Exhibition in Philadelphia in 
1876. She is credited by the English critics 
with the possession of remarkable technical 
gifts as an artist; witha correct understanding 
of the laws of tone; and with an unusual pow- 
er to bring different tints, even when they are 
not harmonious, into proper relations with one 
another. 

The fact that her “ Hints to Amateurs” is 
dedicated, “by Gracious Permission,” to her 
Royal Highness, that successful and sincere 
Amateur, the Princess of Wales, will, perhaps, 
lend to it an added charm and value in certain 
artistic American eyes. 

THERE was very little of amateur work in 
any of the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World® 
which Sir Edward Creasy described in his 
book bearing that title, and published some 
forty years ago. It opens with Marathon, 
fought 490 B.c., and it closes with Waterloo, 
lost and won in 1815 a.p., twenty-three cen- 
turies later. It includes four fights of a pure- 
ly professional character which took place be- 
fore the beginning of the Christian Era, it de- 
picts three more which “ « ame off” before the 
date of the Battle of Hastings; it contains the 
history of Joan of Are’s victory over the Eng- 
lish at Orleans, the history of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, of the Battles of Blenheim, 
Pultowa, Saratoga, and Valmy; but although 
its author did not die until 1878, it does not, 
unfortunately, touch upon Sebastopol, Luck 
now, Gettysburg, or Sedan, all of them decisive 
enough in their time. 

When Creasy’s work first appeared, in 1851 
it immediately fought its way into popular 
favor, and it was commended, as well, by mil- 
itary experts of field and of study. It has 
passed through many editions, and its appear- 
ance now in a brand-new uniform is proof 


* The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from Mara 
thon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp Creasy. New 
Edition, from New Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, $100. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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enough of its intrinsic merit as a veteran of 
fifteen fights. Its author did not choose Bat- 
tles for his topic from any love of carnage in 
itself, or from any morbid desire to show how 
hundreds of thousands of men succeeded in 
stabbing and hewing and shooting each other 
to death in different ages or in different ways; 
but rather to investigate the chains of causes 
and effects which led to these slaughters, to 
study the enduring importance of the results 
of these slanghters upon the social and polit- 
ical conditions of the nations of the world, 
and to conjecture what might have been the 
results upon victors and vanquished, and upon 
their descendants, if any one of these decisive 
battles had been decided the other way. 

It is rather amusing, in view of the chains 
of causes and effects which have since been 
forged by her Majesty’s Ministers out of the 
links of the Crimea, of the Indian Mutiny, and 
of the thirteen other little wars in which En- 
gland engaged during the first half-century 
of her Majesty’s reign, to read Sir Edward’s 
flowery epilogue written less than three years 
before the foundation of the famous alliance 
to resist the invasiou of the Danubian Princi- 
palities by a Russian army. “We see,” he 
exclaimed, “ the banners of every civilized na- 
tion waving over the arena of our competition 
with each other in the arts that minister to 
our race’s support and happiness, and not to 
its suffering and destruction. No battle-field 
ever witnessed a victory more noble than that 
which England, under her sovereign lady and 
her royal prince, is now teaching the people 
of the earth to achieve over selfish prejudice 
and international feuds,” etc., ete. 

That the peoples of the earth forgot this 
lesson in a very short time, and began the 
eutting of each other’s throats again in selfish 
prejudice and in international feuds, was ow- 
ing, however, to no fault of the chronicler of 
the Fifteen Decisive Battles which had pre- 
ceded Inkerman. The moral of his book, not- 
withstanding its blood-curdling title, teaches 
that the victories of peace are no less renown- 
ed than are those of war. 


Lorp Rospert Ceci, better known as the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the present Prime Min- 
ister of Sir Edward Creasy’s sovereign lady, 
first entered Parliament in 1853, sixteen years 
after the sovereign lady came to the throne, and 
eight years before she lost, by death, her royal 
prince. At that time, writes Mr. Traill, Lord 
Salisbury’s present biographer, the gigantic 
Hyde Park Conservatory of 1851—otherwise 
the Crystal Palace, the arena of Britain’s in- 
ternational prize competition in the arts of 
peace—was still supposed to have done its 
work effectively as a forcing-house for the 
plant and flower of international good-will— 
“in a word,” according to Mr. Traill, “the 
beautiful vision of a kindly earth asleep, or 
about to sink in slumber, ‘lapped in universal 
law,’ glowed still before the eyes of multitudes 


of Englishmen; and if a few others perceived 
on the Eastern: horizon a little cloud, shaped 
like the hand of the Czar Nicholas, and out- 
stretched in the direction of Constantinople, 
it is probable that fewer still foresaw how 
soon the heavens would be ‘black with clouds 
and wind,’ and still less how short a time was 
to elapse before the great storm actually burst.” 
Whether the young Cecil, then in his twenty 

fourth year of his age, was already among the 
wiser prophets of political weather who know 
enough, even while the sun shines, to provide 
themselves with mackintoshes and goloshes is 
not stated in the present volume, but he cer- 
tainly has since shown no little knowledge of 
the study and the use of the national and inter- 
national hydrometer; he has seen storms burst 
in China, ia India, in Afghanistan, and in ev- 
ery province, in every colony of Great Britain, 
almost in every parish, and he has weathered 
them all. 

Mr. Traill, like his predecessors in the 
“Queen’s Prime Ministers Series,” has written 
a purely political biography. A London jour- 
nal remarked of it the other day that “it is 
the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously 
cynical and wickedly witty of the lot”; but 
this is a statement which the ordinary Ameri- 
can observer of British affairs will harylly en- 
dorse. It seems to be lively only so far as a dis- 
course upon Reform Bills, upon Irish Church 
Acts, Spirit Duties, Household Suffrage Ques- 
tions, Treaties, famines, and Wars can be live- 
ly; and its supercilious cynicism and wicked 
wit are displayed generally, when they are dis- 
played at all, at the expense of Mr. Gladstone 
and of the men in opposition to the party 
Lord Salisbury represents. In referring, at the 
end of the volume, to Lord Salisbury’s personal 
characteristics Mr. Traill writes: “ Want of 
sympathy between speaker and his andiences 
is apt to act and react upon both alike, and 
upon the hearers with disproportionate effect. 
Their temperature soon falls even lower than 
his; and this, no doubt, is one of the main 
reasons why the feeling entertained towards 
Lord Salisbury by the masses of his fellow- 
countrymen, though they abound in respect 
and admiration, are never touched by entliusi- 
asm.” Some want of sympathy between writer 
and reader of Mr. Traill’s book may act and 
react upon the American reader particularly, 
and quench any enthusiasm he might feel 
towards the foremost of her Majesty’s political 
subjects to-day. Admiration and respect are 
inspired by Mr. Traill’s words, but one can 
hardly help feeling that it is better to be cor- 
dially and openly hated, as was Disraeli, and 
as is Mr. Gladstone, by a large proportion of 
one’s fellow countrymen, than to be universal- 
ly respected and admired as this little book * 
shows the Marquis of Salisbury to be. 


8 The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. By H. D. Trattt, 
D.C.L. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $100. “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers" Series. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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